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H A T the human mind is happieſt, 

when its powers are in a progreſſive 
ſtate of improvement, will not, I believe, be 
denied. Employment concordant with its 
high nature and exalted. wiſhes, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to enable it to enjoy that 
bliſsful ſtate, of which it is capable even in 
this world. It is (to compare great things. 
with mall) like a well-formed inſtrument. 
whoſe tones and vibrations depend upon due 
tenſion and care, but whoſe harmony is 
enervated and deſtroyed by 1 im proper relaxa- 
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tion. He, therefore, who can exerciſe his 
intellectual faculties in a manner worthy of 
them, promotes materially his own happi- 
neſs at leaſt, and if he can add any thing, 
either inſtructive. or entertaining to the know- 
ledge of others, deſerves no mean praiſe of 
the public. | : 


It was with this conviction, that laſt ſum- 
mer, when the town began to grow dull and 
empty, and all nature was in its moſt beau- 
tiful ſtate, we determined to undertake 
a tour over ſome part of England. To mark 
the varying face of countries; to behold the 
different ſtates of edifices; to view the 
ſtrong, the beautiful, and the ſtupendous 
buildings, which ages, ſo unlike our own, 
either awed by fear, or inſpired by religion, 
have erected; to tread upon the ground, 
where heroes and ſages have been nurſed, 
or have reſided; to behold with penſive re- 


gret, the decay of ancient families; to trace 
and to obſerve the riſe and fall of cities, are 
8 intellectual 
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intellectual exertions, that furely may delight 
the moſt cultivated minds. 


It was very long before our anceſtors be- 
came acquainted with the face of their own 
country. The Monks to whom literature 
was confined, immured within their own 
gloomy walls, knew nothing of the geogra- 
phy of their country ; and of thoſe parts of 
knowledge, with which they were acquaint- 


ed, they felt the importance too much in 


ſwaying the bulk of mankind, to diſperſe 
them beyond the limits of their dark monaſ- 
teries. This immoderate darkneſs being 
diſpell'd, and the great invention of Printing 
being diſcovered, the bright rays of genius 
ſoon ſpread themſelves over the world, illu- 
minated every ſcience and circulated every 
noble improvement of the mind. 


The firſt who undertook to make himſelf 
acquainted with the ſubject we are now enga- 
ged in, and to diſplay it to others, was Le- 
B 2 land, 
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land, who led by his own enthuſiaſtic genius 
for our antiquities, traverſed in ſearch of 
knowledge, under the patronage of Henry 
VIII, every part of the kingdom; traced 
rivers, viſited and deſcribed towns, feats, 
and churches; and reſcued from impending 
deſtruction, as many of the innumerable 
hiſtorical papers and records, that were diſ- 
perſed careleſſly every where, (by the diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes,) as the diligence 
of one man could, by extracting and tran- 
ſcribing, effect. His accuracy and his lively 
fancy have preſerved, in his itinerary and 
his other works, many pleaſing pictures of 
the ſtate of buildings &c. of thoſe times, 


and many delighttul memorials of families, 


that but for him had been buried in the womb 


of time. I know not a more entertaining as 


well as uſeful work, than his itinerary. 
But alas! this great man's deſigns were great- 
er than all his efforts were able to execute. 


| He loſt his ſenſes betore he died; he was 


bros 
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buried amidſt the devaſtations, his great la- 
bours were intended to preſerve. 


Camden was the next bright genius that 
roſe to forward .that great work his prede- 
ceſſor had begun, . to reſtore antiquity to 
Britain, and Britain to antiquity”; His in- 
nate abilities, and propenſities to purſuits of 
this kind, while he was at the Univerſity, 
ſoon made him maſter of every latent particle 
that might be uſeful to himſelf, and to the 
world, Ten years were devoted to his re- 
ſearches for his Britannia, which he firſt 
publiſhed ſoon after the age of thirty; and 
which is ſuch a laſting memorial of his ſer- 
vices, as will not periſh but yon the 
Engliſh language. 


The imitators of theſe two luminaries of 
topography, have been too numerous to come 
within the compaſs of this prefatory diſcuſ- 
tion. I will only obſerve that the endeavours. 
of other nations, in illuſtrating: matters of 

3 anti- 


6  A-TQUR TQ THFS- 


antiquity and geography would fall very ſhort 
in compariſon with our own. Where ſhall 
we find, beyond the limits of our own king- 
dom, a Plott, a Gibſon, or a Gough? The 
latter of whom is now happily employed, 
amidſt his other able performances, in pre- 
paring a new edition of the Britannia, ſoon 
to be given to the world. | 


To walk humbly in the paths of ſuch 
great men, and to gather flowers which they 
have haſtily or inadvertently let fall, with 
thoſe, which have ſprung up beneath the 
nurturing hand of later times, can ſurely be 

called no mean or unintereſting employment. 
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Tours of this kind, tho but moderately 
written, if taken thro' a conſiderable tract of 
country, muſt contain ſufficient matter of 
inſtruction and amuſement, to exerciſe the 
| powers of the mind, by the moſt pleaſing 
| exertions, and add ſomething to that employ- 


ment, which makes time glide ſmoothly, if 
| not 
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not rapidly, down the vale that leads to 
eternity. 


It is a melancholy reflection, and a bad 
compliment to the taſte of the age, to ſup- 
poſe that ſubjects of this kind ſhould be ne- 
glected, or caſt aſide as unworthy traſh, 
while the hackneyed novel, whoſe greater 
inſipidity is its only diſtinction, from the 
production of the preceding day; or the inſi- 
dious tale of ribaldry and calumny, whoſe 
only ſupport is its baſeneſs and effrontery, 
arreſt the attention of the multitude, and find 
encouragement and reward. 


To accommodate thoſe readers, whoſe 
taſte cannot reliſh the unadorned narration 
of hiſtory, the following pages are occaſion- 
ally interſperſed with digreſſions of fancy, 
and deſcriptions of the muſe, but plain facts 
and common occurrences are faithfully and 
ſimply minuted as they were obſerved. 
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If novelty has any charms in the compo- 


ſition of a Tour, the courſe this has taken 


may, without vanity or ſelf-importance, 
claim ſome degree of merit. | Numerous have 
been the deſcriptions of the North of Eng- 
land and Scotland, while the Weſtern beau- 
ties of this Iſle lie almoſt unnoticed, at leaſt 
in any regular and extenſive route. And tho 
they cannot boaſt the ſame ſublime features 
of lake and rock, yet they diſplay an infi- 
nite variety of other objects, with no ſmall 
ſhare of the romantic and beautiful. 

The viſitor is here delighted, tho' perhaps 
he may not be ſo much ſurprized, while he 
obtains an accurate and diſtinct knowledge 
of the fertility of his country and the opulence 
and reſources of its people. 


| Theſe were the reaſons that determined us. 
in Auguſt, 1788, to fix upon a Tour thro' 
the Weſt of England. The ſummer had 
been dry and backward, but the rains had at 


length 
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len oth fallen, and. produced- an abundance, 
and a verdure on the face of the country, 
that added to our hopes of pleaſure. We 
were ſome days in deliberation about the 
exact courſe we ſhould purſue, during which 
time we took the opportunity of viſiting ſeveral] 
places in the environs of London. But be- 
fore we proceed, it may not be improper to 
make a few obſervations and refle&ions, on 
this great centre of the kingdom, from 
whence all our tracks diverge, like the rays 
which are darted from the prime orb of the 
planetary ſyſtem, to give life and light to * 
moſt diſtant and inferior Parts. | 


a of 
* 


If Cathedrals and | Churches are the objects 
of our reſearches, where ſhall we find them 
more numerous and magnificent? nor can 
there be a moment's doubt of the ſuperiority 
of every other public edifice. Do we want 
to examine the nature of hoſpitals and other 
charitable inſtitutions? No city in the uni- 
verſe can ſhew the like number of private 

and 
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and public charities. Are we delighted 
with the buſy ſcenes of trade and trafic? where 
ſhall we find them on a larger ſcale than on 
| the banks of Thames ?—No eye can well view 
} ft a greater quantity of ſhipping, than this noble 

its river exhibits : and in the wonderful architec- 
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London, and are contented with the curſory 
manner in which we ſee them; we have 
alſo various books to refer to, for particular 
accounts ; but the former ought not to be 
the prevailing argument of general ignorance, 
1 1 nor the latter ſufficient to ſatisfy, without 
perſonal inſpection, the mind of the curious. 


3 ; : 

1 ture of bridges it ſtands unrivalled. Many 
5 | | of theſe principal features tis true we view 
| ; | every day in the common intercourſe with 
| | 
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It would be foreign to my preſent purpoſe 
to enter into the minutiæ of this vaſt city. 
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But a few further remarks upon its progreſ- 
five ſtate may not be improper. If we 
compare its preſent appearance with that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, the difference is al- 

moſt 
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L O N n Ox. 3 
moſt ineredible. By caſting my eye over a 
map of London in 1558, annexed to the 


firſt volume of Queen Elizabeth's progreſſes 
I obtained the following account. 


The greater part from Temple-bar was 
quite in the country, except a few houſes 
and gardens of the nobility on the banks of 
the Thames. Covent-garden was literally a 
garden, with only a row of houſes along the 
Strand to Charing croſs, Holborn and St. 
Giles's were far in the country, and only 
exhibited a few ſcattered houſes and walls. 


In the fame manner we may trace all the 
weſt end of the town, but with leſs proſpect 
of ever being raiſed to that magnificence and 
excellence we now ſee it. The rapidity 
with which this vicinity has been built, is 
ſufficiently deſcribed in that anecdote of 
Lord Burlington, thus told by Mr. Walpole, 
in his anecdotes of painting, that Lord 

* Vol. 4. p. 231. 
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Burlington being aſked why he built his 
houſe in Piccadilly fo far out of town? re- 
plied, becauſe he was determined to have 
no building beyond him. Little more than 
half a century has ſo incloſed Burlington 
houſe with new ſtreets, that it is now in the 
heart of that Park of London.” „8 
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The city on the eaſt and north ſides was 
formerly much circumſcribed to what it is 
. \- 0G at preſent. The Tower ſtood quite ſeparate 
like a well guarded place, with foſs and walls, 

in the country. White chapel had but few 
buildings. Spital fields exhibited nothing but 
trees and hedge rows. Biſhop- gate ſtreet was 
more conſiderable. London bridge was then 
the only paſſage of that kind over the Thames. 
What noble fabricks have ſince been raiſed, 
the admiring paſſenger heholds with aſtoniſh- 
| FR ment. 
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The villages that every way ſurround 
London partake greatly of its influence, and 
| the 
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the yearly increaſe of buildings of every deſ- 
cription is moſt wonderful. The gaudy villas 
and gingerbread manſions of the citizens, to 
which they fly to enjoy the ſweets of each 
weekly labour, and a few freſh hours of a 
more wholeſome air, than what is impregna- 
ted with their mercantile effluvia; theſe 
retreats of comfort are too numerous to have 
a place in this preſent account. But we will 
not paſs over all the more magnificent fab- 
ricks, &c. which preſent themſelves in many 
charming ſituations, during ſeveral of our 
morning excurſions. Indeed the environs of 
London might be made a tour of ſome time, 
and afford infinite variety and information to 
a thinking obſerver. We travel to admire 
and give accounts of other buildings, manu- 
factures, and public places, without being 
able to deſcribe the wonderful variety in and 
around this metropolis. But this is the com- 
mon error of mankind, and the rock on which 
moſt travellers ſplit : we ſeek for diſtant ob- 
jects of admiration, while perhaps the moſt _ 
——_ pleaſing 
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pleaſing ones, that daily lie before us, re- 
main unnoticed; we viſit foreign countries 
for improvement while we are ignorant of 
our own. 


To enjoy a pleaſant and tranquil ride, 
we firſt took the Edgware road towards the 
north, which preſents us with a proſpect of 
eight miles of fertile paſture, well fringed 
with wood and uninterrupted by ſuperfluous 
buildings till we approach this ſmall market 
town. Near this is Cannons, the object of our 
excurſion, which ſtands, I believe, in the pa- 
riſh or hamlet of Stanmore parva, as Whit- 
church chapel certainly does, which is a 
chapelry to Stanmore magna. Cannons was 
formerly the feat of the Lakes, a family no 
doubt of ſome continuance and reſpectability 
here, as .they had allied themſelves to the 
honorable family of Gerrard, of Harrow on 
the Hill, who had matched with the moſt 
noble and illuſtrious race of Seymour. The 
Hon. James Brydges, by marriage with 
Mary, only ſurviving daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lake, 
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Lake, of this place in 1697, obtained poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, and afterwards ſucceeding to the 
Barony of Chandos, and being raiſed to the 
title of Duke, he built here one of the moſt 
magnificent palaces in the kingdom, and 
furniſhed it at an immenſe expence in the 
moſt ſuperb manner. The inſide, (we 
* are told, ) was of exquiſite workmanſhip. 
* The ftucco and gilding were done by the 


* famous Pargotti The great hall was 


painted by Bellucci; the pillars were of 
* marble; the ſtaircaſe was extremely fine ; 
e and the ſteps were alſo of marble, every 
<«« ſtep being of one whole piece, about 22 
« feet in length. The avenue was ſpacious 
« and majeſtic ; and as it gave you the view 
« of two fronts, joined, as it were, in one, 
* the diſtance not admitting you to ſee the 
« angle, which was in the centre; ſo you were 
induced, to think the front of the houſe 
* almoſt twice as large as it was, &c. 


The chapel beforementioned called Whit- 
church (which is ſtill remaining as a church 
| to 
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f to the neighbouring hamlet) is a ſingularity 
„ « both in its building and the beauty of 
[ 4 „ <« its ornaments. The Duke at one time 
_ +1 1 c maintained there a full choir, and had the 
W . | | % worſhip performed with the beſt muſic after 
* 15 te the manner of the chapel royal.” It can- 
3 M not indeed be denied that this nobleman was 
1 ſuperb and magnificent in his manner of 
4 „ living even to a fault, but it proceeded from 
ö N | | the overflowings of a generous and munifi- 
Wl 19 cent heart, he was the patron of literature, 
in | and the arts. He purchaſed, and in this place 
ö i preferved Sir James Ware's valuable cellection 
1 of MSS, which belonged to the Earl of 
5 Clarendon, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
"i Calumny ſays, that much of the fortune he 
g | FB expended in this magnificent mode of living, 
1 i he had gotten by his place of paymaſter of 
ll be. the forces during the reign of Queen Anne? 5 
Wo It is probable there may be ſome foundation 
4 1 * for this. For certain it is that his father 
I N 0 ſucceeded collaterally to the ancient Barony 
4 of his family, without the eſtate that had 
formerly 
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formerly been annexed to it, at the time that 

he and the immediate anceſtors of his branch, 

were living as country gentlemen (with only 

the title of Baronet) in their ſequeſtered \ 
caſtle upon the banks of the Wye, in Here- 
fordſhire. His paternal inheritance there- 

fore, could hardly ſupply him with much of 

the immenſe ſums that he ſquandered. - 


It is with indignation that I mention, that 
Pope, notwithſtanding the Duke's general 
munificence and encouragement to literature, 
nay more, notwithſtanding his particular 
hoſpitality, patronage, and even a preſent 
of £.1000 to him, could mean nobody elſe 
than the Duke in his deſcription of Timon, 
and no other place than this in that of 
Timon's Villa—The reproach which this 
unwarrantable attack brought upon Pope, 
made him try every means to evade it; but 
in vain; the picture was too clear to be miſ- 
taken; after various and fruitleſs diſſimula- 
tions, he at length ſought by an exculpatory 

1 letter, 
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letter, to aſſuage the anger of the Duke: 
who handſomely forgave what he could not 
forget, in an anſwer written with great 
magnanimity to this effect, That to have 
ridiculed his taſte or his buildings had been 
an indifferent action in another man, but that 
in Pope, after the reciprocal kindneſs that 
had been exchang'd between them, it had 
been leſs eaſily excuſed.” 


I ſhall here take the liberty of tranſcribing 
the paſſage, tho' long, not only becauſe it 
has a peculiar relation to this place, but 
becauſe we muſt all (if we can forget for a 
moment the ingratitude of Pope) much ad- 
mire it, as one of the moſt highly finiſhed, 
and beſt paſſages in his works.* 


At Timon's villa let us paſs a day, 

Where all cry out, what ſums are thrown away!“ 
So proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 

Soft and Agreeable come never there, 


* Fourth of his Moral Epiſtles, verſe 99. —It was firſt pub- 
liſhed I believe as a ſeparate poem, 1731 
Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a draught, 


As brings all Brobdingnag before your thought. 
To compaſs this, his building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a Down; 
Who but muſt laugh, the maſter when he ſees, 
A puny inſect, ſhivering at a breeze 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around ! 

The whole, a labour'd quarry above ground ; 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the northern wind, 
His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every ſide you look, behold the wall! 

No pleafing intricacies intervene ; 

Noartful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
The ſuffering eye, inverted nature ſees, 

Trees cut to ſtatues, ſtatues thick as trees; 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd ; 
And there a ſuramer-houſe that knows no ſhade ; 
Here Amphitrite ſails thro* myrtle bowers ; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flowers; 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 
And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus? duſty urn. 

My lord advances with majeſtic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleaſure to be ſeen: 
But ſoft—by regular approach —not yet. 
Firſt thro? the length of yon hot terrace ſweat ; 


19 


And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've dragg'd your thighs, 


Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes, 
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His ſtudy! with what authors is it ſtor'd? 

In books, not authors, curious is my lord; 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. 
Lo, ſome are vellum, and the reſt as good 

For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. 
For Locke or Milton, *tis in vain to look, 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern book. 

And now the chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of prayer ; 
Light quirks of mufic, broken and uneven, 
Make the ſoul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

On painted cielings you devoutly ſtare, 

Where ſprawl the ſaints of Verrio or Laguerre ; 
Or gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, 

And bring all Paradiſe before your eye: 

To reſt, the cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

But hark! the chiming clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall: 
The rich buffet well colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 

Is this a dinner? this a genial room? 0 

No, *tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A ſolemn ſacrifice perform'd in ſtate, 

You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 

8o quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each act the trembling ſalvers ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet wine, and god bleſs the King. 
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MIDDLESEX. 21 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz d in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave, 
Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve; 
I curſe ſuch laviſh coſt, and little ſkill, 
And ſwear no day was ever paſt fo ill. 
Yet hence the poor are cloath'd the hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The labourer bears; what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity ſupplies. | 
Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harveſt bury all his pride has plann'd, 
And laughing Ceres reaſſume the land. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I| 


Pope's ill-natur'd prophecy was alas! too 
ſoon fulfilled. The Duke died“ Auguſt gth, 
1744, and © this large and coſtly palace by 
« a fate as tranſient as its owners” was level- 
led with the ground by public auction 1747, 
*«andasif” (ſays Mr. Walpole, ) in mockery of 


* His widow died at Shaw- Hall by Newbury, in Berks, 
(ſince the ſeat of Sir Joſeph Andrews) His ſon Henry, 
Duke of Chandos, reſided at Biddeſden, in Hants, where he 
died x772—and his ſon James, the preſent Duke, has his 
principal ſeat at Avington, Hants. 
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ce ſublunary grandeur, the ſciteand matetials 
ee were purchaſed by Hallet the cabinet maker. 


I have heard that by the ſale of the mate- 
rials of the houſe, he not only repaid him- 
ſelf the purchaſe- money of the whole eſtate, 
but built the preſent villa. But this ill-fated | 
place has fince been ſubject to a yet greater 
degradation. It has been ſold to O'Kelly, 
the famous champion of the turf, and ſince 
his death, is ſtill occupied by his family— 
Part of the grand avenue is yet remaining and 


+ Mr. Hallet, the grandſon, who ſold Cannons, has reali- 
zed in 1787, a large eſtate in Berkſhire—He has bought the 
Dunch eſtate and manſion (of which, being old, he means to 
retain only part, as a ſporting box) at Wittenham ; an eſtate 
that had been for more than two centuries in that ancient and 
reſpectable family He has alſo bought the ſeat and eſtate at 
Farringdon, of Mr, Pye, the Member for Berkſhire, whoſe 
family alſo has poſſeſſed theſe, for more than 200 years. 
Thus ancient families become extinct or fall to decay. And 
trade and the fluctuation of human affairs have at one moment 
thrown into the hands of one man, a property which ſup- 
ported two families in reſpectability at the head of their coun» 
ty for a long aud important period of our hiſtory, 


the 
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the ground around it has now ſome traces 
of a fine park. The chapel at Whitchurch 
{ill continues the burial place of the Chandos 
family. | 


More northward and nearer London, are 
ſeen two beautiful hills, Hampſtead and 
Highgate, which for ſituation, air and pro- 
ſpect are juſtly admired. From Hampſtead- 
heath the circular view is beautiful and ex- 
tenſive, commanding much of the country 
towards Northampton, and far into the 
county of Eſſex eaſtward. Over the wide ex- 
tending city, the eye is carried with a plea- 
fing fight of Black-heath ; Shooter's-hill, &c. 
into Kent. South-eaſt, the oppoſite beauties 
of Suflex-hills, and the richly crouded Rich- 
mond are very ſtriking ; and to the weſt, the 
majeſtic caſtle of Windſor riſes uninter- 
rupted. 


The greateſt adjacent beauties of this de- 
lightful village are Caen-Wood, the noble 
C 2 ſeat 
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ſeat of Earl Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, 

the elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The 
former, beſides containing ſeveral excellent 
apartments, which do credit to the taſte of 
Mr. Adam, the architect, and his noble em- 
ployer, has round it the advantages of nature 
heightened by every improvement of art and 
judgment. The ſloping lawns, and verdant 
ſwells ſurrounded by waving groups of rich 
foliage, captivate every beholder. A ſweeter 
ſpot could not be well contrived, for the re- 
tirement and indulgence of that body, and 
that mind, fatigued with the drudgery and 
employments of the law. And how much 
muſt its vicinity to the ſeat of his judicial 
exertions have inc:eaſed its value! Our ap- 
proach to the back front was by a narrow 
road at the bottom of Highgate-hill, which 
brought us amidſt incloſures as ſequeſter'd 
as poſſible, to the gate of the grounds in the 
bottom; here are two or three unaffected 
pieces of water, which add greatly to the 
ruralneſs of the ſcene, and from hence we 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed a full view of the houſe, emboſomes 2 
in woods, and fancied ourſelves as much hid 
in country retirement, as if we had been far 
diſtant from the metropolis. 


We next made an excurſion thro' the eaſt 
part of Middleſex to ſee Wanſted-houſe, 
ſituated on the edge of Eſſex and Epping 
foreſts, 


Iſeldon, commonly called Iſlington, thro“ 
which we now paſſed, was formerly eſteemed 
ſo pleaſantly ſeated, that in 1581 Queen 
Elizabeth on an evening rode out that way 
to take the air;æ where, near the town, ſhe 
was invironed with a number of beggars, 
which gave the Queen much diſturbance. 
Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her footmen, 
came in all haſte to the Lord Mayor, and 
afterwards to Fleetwood the recorder, and 


* Of an old building in this town, which is till called 
Queen Elizabeth's lodge, a repreſentation is given, with two 
views of Canonbury-houſe in the ſame neighbourhood, in 
Queen Elizabeth's progreſſes, vol. 2. p. 200, 


told 
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told them of it. The ſame night the 
recorder ſent out warrants into thoſe quar- 
ters, and into Weſtminſter, and the Dutchy, 
and in the morning he went abroad himſelf, 
and took that day ſeventy-four rogues, 
whereof ſome were blind, and yet great uſur- 


ers, and very rich. They were ſent to 
Bridewell and puniſhed.* 


This road is one continued ſcene of ſtreets 
and villages, that ſurrouud the populous 
town of Hackney, where opulence is largely 
diſplayed in many elegant villas, which every 
where beſpangle the neighbourhood, *till | 
their luſtre becomes eclipſed by our approach 
to this magnificent ſeat and lordſhip called 
Wanſtead-houſe, and park, which deſerves 
particular notice, both as to its ancient and 
preſent ſtate. It belonged by grant from 
Edward VI. 1549, to Robert Lord Rich, 
then Lord Chancellor, from which poſt he 
retired, 5. Edward VI. and died 1 566. 


* Strypes Survey of London, vol. ad. b. 4. p. 61. 


Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth viſited this place in one 
of her progreſſes, 14th July, 1561. It was 
in thoſe days the eſtate of Robert Earl of 
Leiceſter, that Queen's favourite, who built 
very much upon it. After his death it came 
to the crown, and King James 1ſt, gave it 
to Sir Henry Mildmay, ſon of Sir Walter 
Mildmay, when he marries the daughter of 
Sir Leonard Holiday, Kant. Alderman of 
London, who ſettled it upon his lady; but 
Sir Henry acting as one of the judges againſt , 
King Charles 1ſt, forfeited all his eſtate by 
that notorious act of treaſon; upon which 
this ſeat and manor was granted away from 
his heirs, and fold to Sir Joſiah Child, a 
merchant of London, who built the preſent 
noble fabric, and was grandfather to the late 
Lord Tilney, whoſe nephew, Sir James 
Long, is now in poſſeſſion of it. 


Having entered the iron gates into the 
park, which ſeems a ſmall incloſure of the 
great foreſt, the road winds circularly on 
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beautiful and magnificent private houſes in 
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each fide a very large baſon of water, in a 
ſhade of beautiful elms; this perhaps may 
be thought too formal for modern taſte, but 
the mind is too much engaged in contempla- 


ting the grandeur of this noble palace in front, 
to be diſpleaſed with any trifling defects. As 
you draw near, its beauties become more 
diſtin, and the ſtile of architecture more 
ſtciking ; the whole is of Portland ſtone, and 
is eſteemed, with juſtice, one of the moſt 


Europe. 


'The entrance to this principal front, is by a 
fine flight of ſteps on each fide, and grand 
portico of eight corinthian pillars, ſupport- 
ing a rich pediment, in which are the Tilney 
arms finely ſculptured. There are twenty 
windows on a floor, which convey an idea of 
great length, but the whole ſeems ſo truly 
proportioned, well elevated, and light, that 
it is impoſſible to view it without admiration 
Mr. Colin Campbell was the architect, 
who, 
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who, by the execution of this noble ſtructure, 
has given hints to ſucceeding artiſts, but has 
never been rivalled by any imitations. 


We now went to examine the interior de- 
corations, which are faid to poſſeſs all the 
elegance and ſplendor of their time, and 
thought ourſelves very fortunate to gain ad- 
mittance, as Saturday is the only part of the 
week on which it is ſhewn. The hall is 
very magnificent, its dimenſions 53 feet 
by 45 and 40. The walls are ornamented 
by three fine hiſtorical paintings; Coriolanus 
and his mother; Porſenna; and Pompey 
taking leave of his family; all by Caſſali. 
The cieling is richly gilt and painted by 
Kent. To give further grandeur to this room, 
there are two large ſtatues from the ruins of 
Herculaneum ; one a very valuable repreſen- 
tation of Livia, the wife of King Agrippa, 
the drapery of which is greatly admured; 


the other 1 is Domitian. 
| On 
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On each ſide of this grand entrance are 
ſeveral ſmall ſuites of rooms adorned with 
good pictures, and ſome hiſtorical tapeſtry; 
the principal, are St. Francis and a holy 
family, by Guido: A Virgin Mary, and 
Herod's daughter holding the head of 
St. John, by Titian (ſuppoſed) a very beau- 
tiful ſmall painting of the Virgin, our Saviour, 
and St. John, by Raphael. Two admirable 
fruit pieces, &c. and an excellent Cupid, by 
Corregio. The pencil of Kent has alſo adorn- 
But the gallery 
or ball-room, which occupies one end of the 
houſe, is ſuperlatively magnificent, its di- 
menſions are 75 by 27 and proportionably 
high, The furniture, &c. is richly gilt 
and emboſſed ; the tapeſtry, ſtory of Telema- 
chus, inimitable ; over the chimney is an ad- 
mirable painting of Portia, the wife of Brutus, 
by Schalken, who has given the fineſt effect 
of light from a lamp, I ever faw. The 
habitable apartments on the back front are 

the 
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the beſt and largeſt; the principal of which 
are the anti- chamber, 40 feet by 27, hung 
with excellent tapeſtry; the ſaloon, 30 
feet ſquare, richly gilt and emboſſed; and 
the beſt dining room 40 feet by 27, with hiſ- 
torical paintings by Caſſali. The views 
from ſome of theſe apartments are very 
extenſive and beautiful; and where ſplen- 
dor and ſhow are ſuch principal objects, 
one ſeldom meets with ſo excellent a combi- 
nation of magnificence and convenience. 
The gardens and pleaſure grounds are very 
extenſive and beautiful, delightfully ſhaded, 
and adorned with water; near which the 
late Lord formed a moſt curious grotto, the 
mere workmanſhip of which, exclufive of 
the very valuable materials, coſt C. 2000. 
At the entrance is a ſplendid artificial anti- 
room, which leads to the principal object of 
our enquiries, large enough to entertain a 
company of twenty, and judiciouſſy adorned 
with every variety of ſhells, foſſils, petri- 
fac- 
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factions, &c. not only to attract the notice of 
viſitors in general, but the admiration of 


naturaliſts and virtuoſos. 


To the ſouth caſt of London acroſs the 
Thames, we find an agreeable ride in the 
vicinity of Black-heath. Greenwich-park 
and hoſpital are greatly to be admired : the 
one for its beautiful extenſive views, which 
have invited to a refidence ſeveral crowned 
heads ; the other for its coſtly edifice * 
* inſtitution. 


Greenwich, commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Eaſt Greenwich, is ſituated on 
the margin of the Thames, and was called 
in Saxon, Grenavie, ſignifying the Green- 
town or dwelling. The royal hoſpital ſtands 
partly on the ground where once ſtood the 


royal palace, in which Mary and Eliza- 


beth, - the two Queens, were born ; and here 
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King Edward the VI. died. This palace 
was built by Humphry, Duke of Glouceſter, 
brother to King Henry V. and by a grant 
from his nephew, Henry VI. he was em- 
powered to erect a caſtle and encloſe a park. 
The tower of this caſtle, which was placed 

on the higheſt part of the park, was finiſhed 
by Henry VIII, but is now quite deſtroyed; 
an obſervatory was erected on this ſpot by 
King Charles II. for the uſe of an Aſtronomer 
Royal, and from one of thoſe celebrated 
characters, Flamſtead, it took. its preſent 
name of. Flamſtead-houſe. King Charles 
II. alſo began the preſent ſuperb hoſpital, 
and finiſhed one wing for J. 36000. King 
William III. built the other wing; Queen 
Anne and King George I. continued the work, 
and King George II. finiſhed this noble 
deſign. 


The following anecdote, as Queen Eliza- 
berh was ſetting off .in her progreſs into 
Eflex, 1 579, is recorded by Stow, and is a 

C ſtriking 
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ſtriking inſtance of her courage. The 17th 


of July, the Queen's majeſty being on the 
river Thames, between her highneſs's manor 


of Greenwich and Deptford, in her private 


barge, accompanied with the French ambaſ- 
ſador, the earl of Lincoln, &c. with whom 
ſhe entered into diſcourſe about weighty 
affairs; it chanc'd that one Thomas Apple- 
tree and ſome others, being in a boat row- 
ing up and down the fame part of the river, 
he had a caliver or harquebuze, - with which 
he had diſcharged bullets, three or four times 
at random very raſhly, and by great misfor- 
tune ſhot one of the watermen, labouring 
with his oar, (within ſix feet of her Highneſs) 
clean thro' both his arms; the blow was ſo 
great and grievous, that it moved him from 
his ſeat, and forced him to cry out piteouſly, 
ſaying he was ſhin through the body. The 
man bleeding abundantly, the Queen's majeſty 
ſhewed ſuch noble courage as is moſt wonder- 
ful to be heard and ſpoken of; ſhe never 


baſhed thereat, but bid him be of good 
chear, | 


1 


T. 
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thear, and ſaid, he ſhould want nothing 
that might be for his eaſe, &c. &c. For 
which fact, the ſaid Thomas being appre- 
hended and condemned to death, was, on the 


21ſt of July; brought to the water - ſide, 


where was a gibbet ſet up, directly placed 
between Deptford and Greenwich; and when 
the hangman had put a rope about his neck, 
he was by the Queen's moſt gracious pardon, 


delivered from execution. 


Not far from hence, the late Sir Gregory 
Page, Baronet, (whoſe father was a brewer 


at Greenwich, ) built a moſt coſtly and ſuperb 


manſion, one of the largeſt private ſeats in 
England, which at his death, 1775, was be- 
queathed, with a large eſtate, to his nephew 
Sir Gregory Turner, of Ambroſeden, in Ox- 
fordſhire, who has reſided but little here; 
and finding, I imagine, fo noble a place in 
the vicinity of town, rather an incumbrance 
than a convenience, all the furniture and 
inſide decorations, but the bare ſtone walls, 

22 2 we 
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were ſold by public auction, and nothing but 
the ſhell ſtill remains. Thus are the nobleſt 
fabricks of men deſtroyed by the caprice or 
neceſſities of their poſterity. Could they 
but unfold the dark volume of events, what 
mortification muſt they feel to think that 
their labours are ſo ſoon demoliſhed, their 
coſtly palaces laid low, and their m_ bu- 
ried in oblivion. 


Near this is a charming ſituation much fre- 
quented, where the archers uſed to perform 
their exerciſes upon particular occaſions, and 
frequently in the preſence of ſovereigns: 
whence it took its name of Shooters-hill. 


We now proceeded on our tour, Auguſt 
26th, thro' the remaining part of Middle- 
ſex, more familiarly known by the name of 
the Uxbridge road. On our left, for ſome 
time we have a view of Hyde-park and Ken- 
ſington-gardens the former, remarkable 
for its noble ſheet of water, the Serpentine 

river, 
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river, and other pleafing charms ; the latter, 


for their beautiful walks, and ornaments 


deſigned by Queen Mary, and impreved and 
greatly enlarged by Queen Anne and Caro- 


line, The palace was originally an old man- 


fion of the Earl of Nottingham, bought and 
enlarged by King William, but of late years 


little honoured with a royal reſidence. 
Farther on, we yiew the back of Hol- 
land houſe, built by Sir Walter Cope, 
maſter of the court of wards, in the reign 
of James I, whoſe daughter and heir, Iſabel, 


by the intereſt of the court, carried it in 
marriage to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, 
It at preſent belongs to Henry Fox, who 
takes his title af Baron from thence. It is 
beautifully ſituated on an eminence; the 
ground, which is of a fine verdure, falls in 
gentle declivities ; and the trees are grouped 
with a pleaſing effect, | 


The next remarkable obje is the noble 
ſtructure of Gunnerſbury-houſe, which was 
„ built 
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4 MIDDLESEX, : 
built by Inigo Jones, and was the ſeat of 


Sir John Maynard Knight, one of the Com- 


miſſioners of the Great Seal in the reign of 
William III. It afterwards belonged to Mr. 
Furneſe, and was bought by the late Prin- 
ceſs Amelia of his executors, and fince her 
death fold by public auction. It is ſituated 
between Acton and the great weſtern road, 
with the principal front to the latter. Tho 
the external part ſhews ſome of the bold and 
ſimple graces of that great Maſter, yet the 
apartments are by no means adequate to this 
idea, The hall and ſaloon are the moſt 
magnificent rooms; the latter, a double 
cube of 25 feet, and ſuperbly furniſhed; The 
reſt are very inferior ; not ſufficiently large, 
nor well adapted for a place of ſtate, nor 
convenient enough for private comforts, 
From the portico, which is grand and ele- | 
vated, but too large, engroſſing moſt of 
the front, the proſpect is beautiful, and the 
adjacent grounds, are well adorned* and 
modernized. 


Betwixt 
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Betwixt this and the neatly formed village 
of Ealing, is another noble houſe belonging 
to the Duke of Argyle, but the ſituation is 
too flat, and the whole too much concealed 
to attract much notice. 


About two miles farther we deviated a 
ſmall diſtance to the left, to ſee the magnifi- 
cent ſtructure of Oſterley houſe, built in a 


park by Sir Thomas Greſham. Though Sir 


Thomas had purchaſed very large eſtates in 


ſeveral counties of England, yet he thou ght 


a country ſeat near London, to which he 
might retire from buſineſs, and the hurry of 
the city, as often as he pleaſed, would be 
very convenient. With this view he bought 
this place, and here he built a very large and 
ſplendid ſeat, at which he ſumptuouſly en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth, about 1577. 
Her majeſty found fault with the court of 
this houſe, as too great, affirming that it 
would appear more handſome if divided with 
a wall in the middle; upon which Sir Tho- 
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mas, in the night time ſends for workmen to, 
London, (money commands all things) 
who ſo ſpeedily and filently apply their buſi- 
neſs, that the next morning diſcovered the 
court double, which was only ſingle the 
night before, It is queſtionable whether the 
Queen next day was more contented with the 
conformity to her fancy, or more pleaſed 
with the ſurprize and ſudden performance 
thereof; whilſt her courtiers diſported them- 


| ſelves with their ſeveral expreſſions; ſome 


avowing it was no wonder he could ſo ſoon. 
« change a building,” : who could . build 
a change; others (eeflecting upon ſome 
known differences in this Knights family) 
affirmed that a houſe is eaſier divided than 
united. x This ſeat is thus deſeribed by 
Norden: Oſterley, or Oyſterley, the houſe 
r now of the ladie Greſham' s; a faire and 
e ſtately building of bricke, erected by Sir 
% Thomas Greſham, Knt. citizen and mer- | 
ec chant-adventurer of London, and finiſhed 


* Fuller s Worthics, Middleſex, 1 77s 
* about 
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i about 1577. It ſtandeth in a parke by 
& him alſo impaled, well wooded, and gar- 
© niſhed with manie faire ponds, which 
e afforded not only fiſhe and fowle, as 
« ſwanes and other water fowle, but alſo 
«« great uſe for milles, as paper-milles, 
e oyle-milles and corne-milles, all which 
t are now decayed (a corne-mille excepted.) 
« In the ſame parke was a very faire heronrie, 
e for the increaſe and preſervation whereof, 
« ſundry allurements were deviſed and ſet up, | 
*« fallen to ruine.” © Sir Thomas was ſo good 
a manager, that he knew how to make the 
beſt uſe of his pleaſures, and even to render 
them profitable, as appears by the mills 
erected by him in this park. But no ſooner 
was he gone, than this fine ſeat began to fall 
to decay, which has paſſed thro ſeveral 
hands*, ſince his time, and is now in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir Francis Child, Alderman of 


This was the ſcat of the famous Parliament-General, Sir 
Wil liam Waller, 
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London, and member of Middleſex.“ Thus 
far have we its former ſtate, from Ward's 
life of Greſham, p. 17. 


Let us now view its preſent condition in 
the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Child, widow of Mr, 
Child, an eminent banker in London, de- 
ſcended from Sir Francis. The park is near 
five miles round, well watered and planted, 
but too much upon a flat; deer are pretty 
numerous, and on one fide is a moſt elegant 
menagerie, with a choice and large collection 
of birds. The houſe ſtands nearly in the cen- 
tre, is built in form of an half H with an 
immenſe portico in front, through which you 
enter, by ſteps, to the court leading to the 
hall. This room is the grand entrance, it 
meaſures 63 feet long, and is otherwiſe 
proportionable ; the apartments are moſtly 
large and conyenient, and made elegant by 
the taſte of Mr. Adam, the architect, and 
Zucchi, the painter, who was firſt employed 
here on his arrival into England ; he has 

— ſince 
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ſince diſtributed the graces of his pencil in 
many parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
the noble houſe of Mr. Laſcelles, at Hare- 
wood, in Yorkſhire. The collection of paint= 
ings here are the admiration of moſt viſitors, 
and contain ſome of the fineſt ſtrokes of 
many excellent maſters. On the cieling of 
the ſtair-caſe, is the apotheoſis of Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated 
at Delft, by Ballages Gerrard, 1 584 paint- 
ed by Rubens. The breakfaſt room, good 
common ſize, unadorned, except by ſome 
tolerable pictures. The library is very hand- 
ſome, 33 feet by 2 5. Dining room is 36 by 
24; here the exertions of Zucchi, &c. are 
beautifully conſpicuous. The gallery is one 
of the nobleſt private rooms I ever ſaw. - Its 
dimenſions, 1 36 feet by 27, and elegantly 
furniſhed, but more particularly with thoſe 
enchanting ſubjects of contemplation, which 
uſually adorn ſuch noble walls; amongſt 
which I had time to remark, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a catalogue, two full fized pieces, at 

the 
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the extremities of the room, of Charles I. on on 
horſe back, with theDuke De Pernon holding 
hi; helmet, by Vandyke; the other, Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, by Rubens. A charm. 
ing landſcape of Gipſies dreſſing their dinner, 
by Salvator Roſa ; Morning and Evening, 
which diſplay all that rich and ſoft colouring 
of their admirable painter, Claud Lorrain; 
Alſo two others of the ſame ſize, with the 
Angel and Tobit; Apollo and the Sybel, 
by 8. Roſa; two more fine landſcapes, by 
Gaſpar Pouſſin; Lord Strafford, by Vandyke; 
Cain killing Abel, by Late; Jonas and the 
Whale, S. Roſa; Conſtantine's arch, with 
figures and cattle, by Viviano and Bombac- 
cio; the lights and ſhades on the building are 
very clear and beautiful. The drawing room 
anſwers to the dining parlour in ſize; here 
are two pieces, Jacob and Rachael, and 
Samuel anointing David, by Titian ; Vage 
dyke's head, by himſelf, thought to be an 
original. Beyond this are three ſquare rooms 
called, the French, Engliſh and Italian 

| the 
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the firſt diſtinguiſhed by moſt exquiſite ta- 
peſtry, of the richeſt French manufacture, 
interſperſed with ſeveral of Mr. Child's fa- 
vourite birds ; the ſecond by a magnificent 
ſtate- bed and furniture; the laſt by curious 
Italian paper. The views from the ſeveral 
windows” are pictureſque, and from Mrs. 
Child's elegant drefling room, the proſpect 
towards Hampſtead is very fine. | 


From hence to Uxbridge the country is 
very flat and unpleaſant, nothing but the diſ- 
tant view of Harrow on the hill to attract the 
eye, which is an agrecable object for many 
miles; thoſe however who are fond of the 
buſineſs of agriculture, may ſhake off the 
ceneral dulneſs by an attention to the nature 
and improvement of the ſoil, which is pecu- 
larly rich. Hefton pariſh, adjoining to 
Oſterly, is deſcribed by Norden p. 15.) as 
a molt fertile place of wheate, yet not fo 
* much to be commended for the quantitie, 
* as the qualitie; for the wheat is moſt 

pure, 
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e pure; accompted the pureſt in many Mine j 


“ and therefore Queen Elizabeth hath the 
« moſt part of her proviſion from that place 
te for manchet for her * 8 diet, as 1 
* reported. 


In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found 
two kinds of ſoil; one very heavy, and the 
other light turnip-land: The former they 
uſe chiefly for wheat and beans; but ſow 
them in a courſe peculiar to themſelves; 
they fallow for wheat, and after that ſow 


beans; whereas in land ſtrong enough to 


yield thoſe crops, beans ſhould be the fallow; 
by means of a thorough good cleaning, and 
wheat ſucceed them; which is the practice 
in the richeſt parts of Eſſex. Very few oats 
or barley are ſown in theſe heavy tracts; in 
the lighter ones their method is, 1. turnips; 
barley, or, 3: clover; 4. wheat; than 
which none can be better.* 


. * Young's Six Weeks Tour, p. 81. 82. 
Between 
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| Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on 
the right is a white houſe, pleaſingly ſituated, 
and well adorned with wood, the ground 
falling in gentle declivities around it. Tt 
lately belonged to Mrs. Talbot, aunt, I be- 
lieve, of Lord Talbot, but is now inhabited 
by the Marchioneſs of Rockingham, 


Farther on the right, before we came to 
Uxbridge, we left Harefield, once famous 
for the reſidence of the counteſs of Derby, 
before whom Milton's Arcades was there pre- 
ſented. Norden, as cited by Mr. Warton, * 
thus deſcribes it in his Speculum Britanniæ 
(about 1 590.) There Sir Edmund Ander- 
« ſon, Knt. Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
* mon Pleas, hath a faite houſe, ſtanding 
on the edge of the hill. The river Colne 
« paſſing neere the ſame, thro' the pleaſant 
© meddowes and ſweet paſtures, yealding both 
« delight and profit.” I viewed this houſe 
(adds Mr. Warton) a few years ago, when 


In his Edition of Milton's Juvenile Poems, p. 96. 
it 
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it was for the moſt part remaining i in its oright 
Milton, when he wrote Arcades; 
was ſtill living with his father at Horton, 
near er in the ſame MARS % 


nal ſtate.- 


Uxbridge i is a ſmall eb In Le- 
land's time it conſiſted of one Jong ſtreet, built 
of timber. The church is only a chapel of eaſe 
to Hillingdon, a proof it is not very ancient. 
In Camden's time it was full a ins: ; thoſe 


particularly, when we 3 Its propin- 
quity to London. It gives the title of Eagl, 
to Lord Paget, whoſe anceſtors had a ſeat, 
called Drayton, in this neighbourhood. We 
ſtopt to dine at the principle inn, the Crown, 
and afterwards entered the county of Bucks, 
Por the Oxford road about three Cs” 


Far on our left band lay Stoke Peg 
which anciently belonged to the family of 
* This lady Derby afterwards married Lord Chancellor 


Egerton, for whoſe ſon, John Earl of Bridgewater, Milton 
wrote bis Cumus, 


Pogeis, 
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Pogeis, whoſe heireſs in Edward IIId's. time 
marrying Lord Molines, he in the 5th of 
that King's reign, obtained a licence to make 
a caſtle of his manor-houſe here. From 
him it deſcended to the Lords Hungerford, 
and from them to the Haſtings's, Earls of 
Huntingdon. Edward Haſtings, created by 
Queen Mary, Lord Loughborough, was 
buried in the chapel here of his own erection, 
and many others of the Molines's, Hunger- 
fords and Haſtings's, were buried in the 
church. This manſion ſeems afterwards to 
have belonged to Lord Chancellor Hatton. 
The mother of Mr. Gray, the Poet, had a 
ſmall houſe in this pariſh, and here that in- 
comparable genius, ſpent many days of the 
earlier part of his life. And the manſion 
before mentioned was the ſcene of that beauti- 
ful poem of his, called the Long Story, 
which opens with the following excellent 
deſcription of this, and all other ſeats of that 


age. 
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In Britain's iſle no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building ſtands, 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there, 
Employed the power of Fairy hands, 


To raiſe the cieling's fretted height, 
Each pannel in atchievements cloathing, 
Rich Windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages that lead to nothing. 


Pull oft within the ſpacious walls 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
My grave Lord keeper * led the brawls, 
The feal and maces danc'd before him, 


His buſhy beard, and ſhoe-ſirings green, 
His high-crown'd hat and ſatin doublet, 14 
Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, p 
Tho! Pope and Spaniard could not trouble ir, LEST 


> 
tf 


Lady Cobham then reſided here. I can- 
not help here obſerving what ſacred ground 
we were now upon. Milton reſided long at 
Horton in this neighbourheod before men- 
tioned. Waller lived at Beaconsfield, as we 
ſhall preſently have occaſion to notice. Pope 
long dwelt no great diftance from hence, at 


Hatton prefered by Queen Elizabeth for his graceful 
perſon, and fine dancing. 
Binfield 
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Binkeld 3 in Windſor Foreſt, and Stoke-Pogeis 7 
was much frequented by the ſublime, and 
the pathetic Gray. I muſt here break out 
in the words of one of theſe authors. 


4 I ſeem thro? conſecrated walks to rove, 
I hear ſoſt muſic die along the grove, 
Led by the ſound I roam from ſhade to ſhade, - 
« By godlike poets venerable made,” * 


We now left the Oxford road, and took 
another thro' an agreeable valley and excel- 
lent road, on our way to Amerſham. About 
five miles beyond Uxbridge, at a diſtance on 
our left, we paſſed Bulſtrode park, the pa- 
ternal ſeat of the Duke of Portland, The 
park 1s extenſive, well planted, and varied 
with perpetual ſwells and ſlopes, tho' in the 
midſt of a flat country. This had formerly 
been the ſeat of a family of its own name, 
who had been of much conſideration in this 
county, ſince the reign of Edward IV. of 
which the heireſs was mother of Sir Bulſtrode 


* Pope's Windſor Foreſt, verſe 255. 
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man well known ho after the Reſtoration 
retiring to Chilton park, in Wilts, lived 


by grant to William, the firſt Earl of Port. 


tion of the celebrated Edmund' Burke, 


* — $5; - 
: „ 
„ 3 
* [ 
* W [> 
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Whitlocke, one of Cromwell's Lords, a 


there in great retirement, and died at that 
place July 28, 1675. This ſeat afterwards 
belonged to the infamous Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, by whoſe attainder at the Revolu- 
lution it fell to the Crown, and thence came 


land, who came over from Holland with 
William III. and died here 1709. Thence 
paſling on through the ſame agreeable valley 
we left Beaconsfield ſtill further on the left, 
made immortal by the birth and reſidence of 
Waller the poet, whoſe family now continue 
there in opulence, and by the preſent habita- 


at Gregories, another houſe once belonging to 
the Wallers. x 


On our right we left = OW 1 | 
the ſeat of a family of that name, of very | 
long continuance in this county, but after- 
wards the principal ſeat of the Ruſſels, Earls 

of 
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of Bedford, when they firſt had footing in 
theſe parts, at the time they were raiſed.to 
the peerage, and an immenſe. eſtate, of 
church- lands, in that harveſt of fortunes, 
the diſſolution of monaſteries. It ſtill belongs 
to the family (who ſeem never to have been 
ſquanderers) tho Woburne Abbey, in Bed- 
e 28 NOW. their 5 t:: | 
ir 3 RR OR Es >>" 
Amends is an e e town, 
which ſent members to parliament, as early | 
as the reign. of Edward I. ,;. Leland, in Henry 
VIIIth's time, calls it pretty, and ſays, it 
then conſiſted of a; ſtreet, well built with 
timber, and had a market on Friday. It 
had belonged to Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and on his attainder fell to the King, 
and in this writer's time was granted to Lord 
Ruſſel; the place cannot now boaſt either of 
buildings or of populouſneſs, We ſlept at the 
Griffin, the beſt houſe the place affords, but 
of indifferent accommodations. The next 
morning we continued up the ſame delightful 
„ valley, 
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in a chapel appropriate to theſe manors, of 
- Amerſham church; particularly as Leland 
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valley, and paſſed Shardeloes, in this pariſh, 
the ſeat of Mr. Drake. This ſeat in 1431, 
belonged to Henry Brudenell, Eſq. anceſtor 
to the Earls-of Cardigan, and Duke of Mon- 


tague, &c. This, and the manor of 
Raans, in this pariſh, they continued to poſ- 
ſeſs for ſeveral generations, and were butied 


mentions, Edmund Brudenell, father of Sit 
Robert, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas 
1520, and Drew Brudenell his elder brother. 
Sir Robert being a younger brother ſettled 
at Dean, in Northamptonſhire, the preſent 
ſeat of his deſcendant Lord Brudenell. The 
Drakes have been ſettled at Shardeloes for 
about 150 years at leaſt.* The old ſeat was 
a noble one, and remarkable for its fine 
gardens. The preſent Mr. Drake has re- 

+ Sir William Drake, of Shardeloes, was created s Bart. 
July 17, 1641. The preſent family are collateral to him. 
Arms. Argt. a Wyvern Gules, ſame as thoſe of Aſh, Co. 


Devon. 
built 
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built itin a manner much admired, but it does 
not ſeem to make a great figure from the road. 
The park and grounds are beautiful; the 
gentle ſwells of rich verdure crowned with 
groups of charming foliage, and the lawn 
falling gradually to the water's fide, form 
the moſt pictureſque aſſemblage one can well 
conceive. The channel of this water which 
is well formed by nature for the purpoſe, 
only wants properly cleanfing, to make the 
ſcene quite compleat. The borough / of 
Amerſham belongs to Mr. Drake, who, and 
his eldeſt ſon, are the preſent members; the 
patronage of the rectory alſo belongs to him, 
which is very valuable, I had almoſt forgot 
to mention, that the parſonage houſe appears 
advantageouſly on the hill above the town, 
the preſent incumbent doctor John Drake, 
the worthy patron's third ſon, About two 
miles onward on our right, we left Cheſham 
Boys, formerly the ſeat of the Cheneys, a 
very ancient family in this county, of whom 
William was created by Charles II. in 1681, 
E 4 Viſcount 
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Viſcount" Neuhaven of Scotland. I think 
it ig mentioned by Lord Clarendon in his own 
life that when Bennet, one of the famous 
CABAL in Charles IId's. reign v was to becre- 
ated a Peer, he was hefitating what title 
to take, having no eſtates nor any ancient 
alliances, on the name of which to fix.—At 
length he choſe the title of Cheney, | as he 
thought it ſounded both pleaſing 8 and ancient; 
however, before the patent was compleated, 
this matter came to the ear of Mr. Cheney 
of Bucks. He poſted to town, gained ad- 
mittance to the Peer elect, and remonſira- 
ted with him in very warm terms, upon his 
intending to aſſume a title with which he had 
no connection, at a time that another was 
living who was the repreſentative of that 
name, and had ſome pretenſions to obtaining 
the title; at firſt he was treated with con- 
tempt, but Mr. Bennet ſoon diſcover d the 
conſequence, and the fair claims of the perſon 
whom he had thus treated, and then begged 
his pardon, gave up the title, and fixed upon 
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| Harlington, the name of a {mall village where 
his father bad lived, in Middleſex, only 


leaving out the H. for the ſake of a better 


ſound. The Cheneys are now extinct. Behind 


Cheſham i is La 1 


of Sir Edyyn Sandys, of the Worceſterſhire 
family, who, married the heireſs of Lord 
Sandys of the Vine, in Hants ; in conſe- 
quence of which his deſcendants ſucceeded to 
that title, it being a Barony in fee, dormant 


ever ſince about 1700. It is now the ſeat 


of Lord George Cavendiſh, brother to the 
Duke of Devonſhire. 

We continued {till in this pleafingly con- 
fined valley, whoſe hills are ſometimes 
crowned with extenſive woods, particularly 
of beech. The foil abounds with chalk, and 
all this country is called Chiltern, from the 


Saxon word chilt. Hence we paſſed, thro” 
great Miſtenden, where we law the ruins of 
the Abbey, (now only a farm-houſe,). foun- 
ded, as Camden ſays, by. the Doillies, but 
according to others, by. the Miſſendens, in 
1293, or perhaps not till 1335. It has 


lately 


imers, formerly the fair ſeat 
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lately been bought by Mr. Oldham, the 
Ironmonger, of Holborn. 1 
About three miles on the left of this we 
had a view of great Hampden, the ſeat of 
the Hampdens, a moſt ancient family by 
ſome ſaid to be Saxon, and certainly a moſt 
extraordinary one. In the reign of Edward 
III. they were very opulent, tho' their for- 


tune is reported then to have received a en 
blow—For 


 *© Tring, Wing, and Ivengo did go 
« For ſtriking the Black Prince a blow.“ 

In the laſt century this family made a very 
conſpicuous figure, whether good or bad, 1 
leave for others to diſcuſs. They ſeem to 
have been unfortunate. The patriot was 
killed by the burſting of a piſtol. His 
grandſon put an end to his own life. His 
ſon in the poſt of paymaſter, gamed with 
the public money in the South- ſea ſcheme, 
and loſt no leſs than £.95000, which ſwal- 
lowed up all his eſtate, except £,1100 per 
Ann. which was ſettled. He died 8. P. 
Hy 
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His brother ſucceeded, and dying, 1754, (the 
laſt of the male line of his family,) bequeathed 
his name and eſtate to the Honorable Ro- 
bert Trevor, afterwards Lord Trevor, creat- 
ed Viſcount Hampden, whoſe ſon, the pre- 
ſent Viſcount Hampden, was now down-at 
this ſeat. * 21 
We next paſſed thro 1 a mall | 
mean market town, which. however ſends 
two members to Parliament. Leland ſpeaks 
of it as a pretty town in his time. He ſeems, 
however, to be conſcious of its dirt, for he 
ſays “ there was a cauſey made to paſs. on, 
e elſe it would be tedious travelling thro' the 
low ſtiff clay.” It conſiſts moſtly now 
of mean cottages, ſupported by the manual 
induſtry of lace-making, the principal manu- 
facture of this county. Lord Trevor is lord 
of the manor, and Earl Verney chief owner, 
The hills here ſwell into mountains, and 
the ſmall coppices into large woods, inclin- 
ing eaſtward into Bedfordſhire, and ſouth- 
welt to. Berkſhire and Hants. Under theſe 
hills, to the right, ſtands Haulton houſe, an 
8 old 
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7 
? 


old ſeat, lately belonging to the laſt Lord 
Le Deſpencer, and now to his brother hy 
John Daſhwood King, Barr. 
We now deſcended into the rich val of 
Aileſbury, an extenſive champain country, 
famous for fattening cattle, and not leſs ſo 
for fine arable. Aileſbury is a conſiderable 
market town, ſituated on an eminence, 
which overlooks the ſurrounding flat. In 
the time of the Saxons this was a ſtrong town, 
and a manor” royal in that of William the 
Conqueror, who difpoſed uf ſome of the 
lands, under the ſingular tenure of finding 
him litter and ſtraw for his bed chamber, 
whenever he ſhould come that way, and to 
provide him three eels in winter, and green 
geeſe in ſummer. This place owes much to 
the munificence of Lord Chief Juſtice Bald- 
win, who not only erected ſeveral public 
buildings, but raiſed an excellent cauſey three 
miles in length, where the roads were deep 
and troubleſome. By. the marriage with 
his daughter and coheir, in the time of 
Henry VIII. the manor came to the Pack- 
ingtons. 
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ingtons. The market place has the appear- 
ance of an old quadrangle of indifferent build- 
ings; but the town hall is an handſome mo- 
dern ſtructure, where the aſſigzes, and other 
buſineſs of the county, are held. The form 
of the church ſhews evident marks of anti- 
quity, being built in the ſhape of a croſs, 
with a ſmall ſpire riſing out of a low tower. 
This town has the honour of giving title of 
Earl to Thomas Bruce Brudenell, created 
Viſcount Bruce of Tottenham, Wilts, 
April 17th, 1746, and Earl of Aileſbury, 
June 8th, 1776. 

On the left of Aileſbury dands . 
formerly belonging to the Dinhams, and 
from the reign of Q. Elizabeth, to the Dor- 
mers, Barons, and Earls of Caernarvon, from 
whoſe heireſs it came to the Stanhopes, and 
belonged to the late Sir William, brother to 
the laſt Earl of Cheſterfield. It belongs now, 
believe, to the preſent Earl of Cheſterfield. 
Beyond this ſtands upper Winchendon, for- 
merly the ſeat of the Goodwin's, Knts. from 

whom by an heireſs it came to Philip Lord 
Wharton, 
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| adorned it with noble and magnificent build- 


maſterly hand in his characters of men. 
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Wharton, whoſe ſon, Thomas Marquis of 
Wharton, a man well known in Queen 
Anne's reign, made it his chief reſidence, and 


ings and gardens. I ſuppoſe it was ſold or 
forfeited by his extravagant ſon; the moſt ex. 
centric, and unaccountable, yet ſtrangely 
brilliant Philip, Duke of Wharton, whoſe 
character Pope has delineated, with ſuch a 


Near Aileſbury alſo lies Chilton, famous 
for giving birth to that great lawyer, Sir 
George Croke. This reverend judge, was 
deſcended from an illuſtrious family called 
Le Blount, who, during the conteſts between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, taking the 
part of the latter, were forced to conceat 
themſelves under the name of Croke, till 
the acceſſion of Henry VII. which they never 
after dropt. - His father, Sir John Croke, was 
the firſt high ſheriff appointed by Queen 
Elizabeth, after this county was divided 
from Bedfordſhire. The judge, who was 
his third ſon, was made judge of the Com- 

8 mon 
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mon Pleas 22d of James, and on the 
death of that learned judge, Sir ſohn Dod- 
eridge, he was advanced to his ſeat on the 
King's bench, 4th of Charles. After having 
filled this office with much credit, and much 
honor many years, he made a very hand- 
ſome petition to the King for his writ of eaſe, 
which his Majeſty granted in the moſt honor. 
able manner. Soon after this, he made an 
holy retreat to his houſe at Waterſtoke in 
Oxfordſhire ; where in full aſſurance of Chriſt, 
he cheerfully reſigned up his ſoul to him 
who gave it, on the 5th of February, 1641, 
and was buried in the chancel of that church; 
where an handſome monument, and inſerip- 
tion is erected to his memory. Near Chil- 
ton, is Wotton, the ſeat of the Grenville's 
(now of Stowe) at leaſt from the e; 
Henry I. 3 F 
Cloſe on our left from A 
paſſed Quarendon, the ancient refidence' of 
the Lee's, afterwards Earls of "Lichfield; 
who took their ſecond title from hence.” They ' 
had a park here, with fine orchards 'in 'Le- 
land's 
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land's time. As an inſtance of the fertility 


of this vale, 'tis affirmed that not long fince, 


the paſture of Beryfield, part of the eſtate of 


Lord Robert Lee, in the manor of Quaren- 
don, let for £.800 a year; and that the lord. 
ſhip of Creſlow, conſiſting only of 100 acres, 
is let for the ſame. We proceeded forward 
thro' a dreary country and bad roads, leaving 
on our right, Wing, formerly a religious 
houſe, and then granted to the Dormers, - 
one of thoſe families who roſe by the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, tho' they have al- 
moſt ever ſince continued papiſts. It came 


as Eythrop did, to Sir William Stanhope, 


who pulled down the ſeat here, which' was 
built by Inigo Jones. Hence we arrived at 


Winſlow, which King Offa gave to the mo- 


naſtery of St. Alban's, in a council held at 
Verulam, 794. 

From this place we alles on od 
Buckingham, leaving on our left, Middle 
Clayton, an houſe which the preſent Earl 
Verney (of an ancient family in this county), 
built at an immenſe expence, there being 4 


profuſion 
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profuſion of coſtly carve work in it. F urther 
on 1s Addington, once the ſeat of the Buſby” 83 
and ſomeway on our right lay Whaddon Hall, 
che habitation, in early times of the Giffords, 
hereditary keepers of Whaddon chaſe ; from 
whom it paſſed to the Pigots, and they ſold 
it to the Lords Grey of Wilton, who lived 
before at Blechley, near adj joining. The 
laſt Lord Grey forfeited it in the reign of 
James I. being one of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
fuppoſed accomplices; it was then granted 
to the favourite Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, of whoſe ſon Dr. Willis bought it, 
and from him it deſcended to Browne Wil- 
lis, the antiquarian. We now proceeded 
thro' the ſame unpleaſant country to Buck- 
ingham. This ſmall county town is ſitu- 
ated partly low and partly on the ſide of an 
hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Ouſe; 
but the church, which is a fine ſtone build- 
ing, ſtands on a conſiderable eminence, ſo as 
to form an object from Stowe gardens. About 
ten years ago the old church fell in, and this 
modern fabrick was erected for £.7000, on 
F the 
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the incurſions of the Danes; and on a great 


place ſeems to have been inconſiderable at the 
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the ſpot where originally ſtood the caſtle ; 
for we read, that King Edward the elder, 
about 918, fortified this town with a rampire 
and turrets on both ſides the river, againſt 


mount was built a ſtrong caſtle, formerly in 
the poſſeſſion of Humphrey, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, but long ſince deſtroyed. Yet this 


conqueſt, as in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, according to Dooms day book, it paid 
but for one hide, and had 26 Burgeſſes. A 
fire in 1725, deſtroyed great part of the 
town; but this misfortune was not the caufe 
of another Phenix riſing from its aſhes ; 
the ſtreets and buildings are till irregular 
and bad. A handſome town hall has indeed 
been finiſhed about four years. The manu- 
facture of lace is yet flouriſhing, as well as 
at Aileſbury, &c. but Newport is the prin- 
Cipal ſeat of this art; which I imagined 
would have been much injured by the patent 
frame work, at Nottingham ; ſtill the not- 
able and induſtrious find a good ſubſiſtance 
by it in theſe parts. From 
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From the Cobham Arms, where we had 
been well entertained, we proceeded to viſit 
Stowe, the noble ornament of this place, 
and county, moſtly indebted to the taſte and 
ſpirit of the great Lord Cobham, and after- 
wards to the late Earl Temple his nephew. 
Stowe was formerly part of the poſſeſſions of 
Oſeney Abbey, and belonged to the Biſhop 
of that place, when Henry VIII. on the 
diſſolution, erected the abbey into a cathe- 
dral; but that capricious monarch ſoon 
changing his mind, removed the foundation 
to Chriſt- church; and Stowe followed the 
fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth, 
having taken the eſtates into her hands, on 
vacancy of the See of Oxford, granted this 
manor and eſtate in 1 590, to John Temple, 
Eſquire *, a gentleman of a very ancient 
* The Peerages ſay that Peter Temple, the father of this 
John, was the firſt, who ſettled at Stowe, and this is aſſert- 
ed upon the picture of Peter Temple, as printed in the 
Guides ; perhaps, he might leaſe it from the Crown. The 
account in the text is taken from Willis's Hiſtory of the 
Hundred of Buckingham, the beſt authority, Upon the 
death of Viſcount Cobham S. P. the title of Baronet went 


to 2 diſtant collateral branch, who now enjoy it. 
F 2 family, 
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family, ſeated at Temple-hall, in Leiceſter. 
ſhire. A park of about 200 acres, was in- 
cloſed by his deſcendant, Sir Peter Temple; 
whole ſon, Sir Richard, after the reſtoration, 
rebuilt the manor-houſe, and ſettled £.5o a 
year on the vicarage ; which, in the hands 
of the abbots, had been very poorly endowed, 
This gentleman's ſon was created Baron 
Cobham, 1714, by George I. and in 1718, 
Viſcount Cobham, with a collateral remain- 
der to his ſecond ſiſter Heſter, wife of Ri- 
chard Grenville, Eſq. of Wotton, in this 
county. She, upon the death of Lord Cob- 
ham, S. P. 1749, ſucceeded to theſe titles, 
and was created Counteſs Temple a month 
after her brother's death. Hence this family 
of Grenville, which had been of ancient 
ſtanding at Wotton, ſucceeded to this man- 
ſion, eſtate and title. But this ſeems to have 
been hard upon Lord Cobham's eldeſt fiſter 
Mary, who was cut off from her hopes at 
leaſt, if not her right, for having married, 
without conſent his Lordſhip's Chaplain, Dr. 


Weſt, whoſe birth could be no diſgrace to} 
- ſuch 
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ſuch an alliance, as he was a deſcendant of the 
noble family of Delawar. Nor was the iſſue 
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of this match leſs conſpicuous by perſonal 
powers and accompliſhments, than by birth. 
Every body has heard of the able and the 
amiable Poet, Gilbert Weſt, of whom Dr. 
Johnſon ſays, “that a ſtroke of the pally, 
in 1755, brought to the grave one of the few 
Poets, to whom the grave might be without 
its terrors. x Lord Cobham was the perſon 
who laid out the lawns, who planted the 5 
groves, and erected the buildings. He ſeems 
to have caſed over the houſe, which his 
father built, and to have added the corri- 
dores, and the wings, ſo as to form the 
North-Weſt, (which is now) the old front. 
The grounds were then laid out with that 
regularity which was, at that time, wonder- 
fully admired. The buildings were moſt of 
them ſeen together; and as art was the 


* Admiral Weſt was another ſon, who married a daughter 
of Admiral Balchen His widow and one of his ſons, a 
Captain in the Navy, and the widow and iſſue of another 
lon, are now living in London. 
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characteriſtic of the gardens of thoſe times, 
Stowe was then the delight of the age. 
Hence a prejudice has gone abroad, that it 
is formal and old faſhioned; but this is ill 
founded. Stowe has altered with the times, 
And theſe grounds have undergone the re- 
forming hand of Browne, the great genius 
of modern gardening, who was firſt brought 
up in the ſervice of this family. Under his 
nurturing care the woods have grown (and 
are every day growing) to conceal and ſoften 
the buildings. Aud as to architecture, 
Wyatt, the genius of the preſent days, has 
added, at the expence of the late Earl Tem- 
ple, a new front to the ſouth eaſt, with a 
ſuperb ſuite of apartments, in a ſtile of beauty 
and magnificence, that can ſcarcely be equal- 

ed in the kingdom. | 
Our approach to the large Corinthian 
arch, ſituated on an eminence about half 
a mile from the houſe, gave us a full view 
of the garden front, or new facade finiſhed 
by Wyatt. We could here only admire this 
majeſtic pile, and its verdant ſurrounding 
beautic 
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beauties without being able to inſpect them 
minutely. The garden gates were now open- 
ed to us, and we walked the whole extent, near 
400 acres, amidſt groves and temples, and 
meandring ſtreams, that ſeemed like the viſion- 
ary enchantments created by the fancy of poets. 
« Tho' ſome of the buildings (ſays Walpole) 
a particularly thoſe of Vanbrugh and Gibbs, 
« are far from beautiful, yet the rich land- 
e ſcapes occaſioned by the multiplicity of 
e temples and obeliſks, and the various pic- 
„ tures that preſent themſelves as we ſhift 
our ſituation, occaſion ſurprize and plea- 
« ſure, ſometimes recalling Albano's land- 
oy {capes to our mind, and oftener to our 
fancy the idolatrous, and luxurious vales 
of Daphne and Tempe. It is juſt to add, 
« that the improvements made by Lord 
Temple have profited of the preſent per- 
« tet ſtyle of architecture and gardening. : 

* The temple of Concord and Victory pre- 

* ſiding oyer ſo noble a valley, the great 
* arch deſigned by Mr. T: Pitt, and a ſmaller 
in honour of Princeſs Amelia, diſcloſing a 
F 4 wonder- 
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«* wonderfully beautiful perſpective over the 
« Elyſian fields to the Palladian bridge, and 
* up to the caſtle on the hill, are monu- 
« ments of taſte, and ſcenes, that I much 
ce queſtion if Tempe or Daphne exhibited.” 

Having viewed the principal * objects and 
external beauties of this delightful place, in 
a round of between three and four hundred 


| acres, we now approached the new front, 


and proceeded to inſpect its internal grandeur 
and decorations. A flight of 31 ſteps, deſigned 
in a maſterly manner, leads us to the grand 
Portico of fix Corinthian pillars, the pedi- 
ment is plain and handſome, and the whole 
of the centre building of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, | wrought with various medallions and 
effigies. The pavillions too are no leſs con- 


© I had carefully tranſcribed moſt of the inſcriptions that 
[adorn theie numerous buildings, with an intention to in- 
ſert them, particularly thoſe over the buſts on the Temple 
of Britiſh Worthies, as being well written and worth pre- 
ſerving ; but I concluded fince that they are ſufficiently 
known from the Guides which have been publiſhed, and I 
alſo found more original matter afterwards crowd upon my 
pen, than one volume could caſily contain. WI” 
| | ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous in beauty and ornament. In the 
receſſes of the Loggia, we obſerved 'two very 
fine antiques, a Cybele and a Juno in white 
marble, the drapery exceedingly beautiful. 
We now entered the ſaloon, a moſt elegant 
oval, lighted by a central dome. Its dimenſions 
are bo by 43, and 56. The cieling is divid- 
ed into a multiplicity of highly decorated 
compartments. The cornice is of the 'doric 
order; above is a magnificent Alto-relievo, 
deſigned and executed by Signor Valdre, an 
artiſt brought here by the Marquis. The 
cornice is ſupported by 16 columns in Scaiola, 
repreſenting Sicilian Jaſper, by Signor Bar- 
toli, the luſtre of which appears at preſent 
ſuperior to real marble. The pavement is 
of fine Maſſa Carrara marble, cut in four 
feet ſquares. This noble room is intended to 
be illuminated with ſixteen magnificent 
cryſtal lights, &c. which when quite com- 
plete will be moſt ſuperb. The hall deſign- 
ed and painted by Kent, is in the old part, | 
and the grand entrance of the north weſt 
front. Its dimenſions are 36 by 22 and 26. 
The 
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The cieling is adorned with a curious alle. 
gorical painting, in alluſion to King Wil- 


liam's gift of a regiment to Lord Cobham, 


at his entrance into the army. The other 
principal ornaments round the walls are 
eight antique marble buſts. On each ſide the 
Hall are old apartments of dreſſing and bed 
rooms, full of pictures, but not now ſhewn. 
Theſe apartments lead to the circular Corri- 
dores, each of 27 Ionic columns, &c. We 
next viſited the chapel, which is ſmall and 
inadequate to ſo noble a place. The Cedar 
wainſtcoat, and a copy of the Holy Lamb, 
by Rubens, are the only things worth men- 
tioning. Adjacent to this we ſaw the in- 
tended library, a room of conſiderable fize, 
45 by 25 and 20, at preſent little more than 
a ſhell, but when finiſhed, it no douht will 
be worthy notice; from hence we were con- 
ducted to the Marchioneſs's drefling room, 
32 by 26 and 19, neatly furniſhed with white 
damaſk, beſides a conſiderable collection of 
paintings by various maſters, ſome of which 
are undoubted originals, particularly the por- 

traits 
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traits of the Protector-Duke of Somerſet, and 
Lord Admiral Thomas Seymour, his brother, 
ſaid to be the only one extant. We find ſeve- 
ral of her Ladyſhip's own admirable perform- 
ances ; that of Mrs. Siddons, in the character 
of the Tragic muſe ſupported by pity and 
horror, is very ſtriking ; the original, by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, I faw in the royal ex- 
hibition, and think this a moſt excellent 
copy. On the frame is the following in- 
ſcription from Shakeſpear's Henry V. | 


Oh ! for a muſe of fire that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention, 


The Grenville room, 32 by 26 and 19, green 
damaſk, hung with a numerous collection 
of portraits of the Temple and Grenville fa- 
milies. Peter Temple, Anno 1560, John 
Temple, his ſon, founder of Stowe, Sir Thomas 
Temple, Bart. Heſter Sandys of Latimer, in 
Bucks, his wife, who from four ſons, and nine 
daughters, lived to ſee 700 deſcendants*. After 
a long ſeries, ſeveral of which are by Corne- 


* Fuller's Worthies. 5 
lius 
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lius Janſen, we come to Sir Richard, father 
of Lord Cobham ; Lord Viſcount Cobham, 
by Vanloo; Mary, ſiſter to Lord Cobham, 
wife to Dr. Weſt, and afterwards of Sir 
James Langham ; the portraits of Richard 
Grenville and his wife Heſter, the latter, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; Richard, Ear] 
Temple ; Right Honorable George Gren- 


ville, ſecond ſon, who was father to the 


Marquis of Buckingham ; the Honorable 
Thomas Grenville, Captain of the Defiance, 
64 guns, who was killed in defence of his 

country, May 3d. 1747. | 
The billiard room, 29 and 26, and 19, hung 
with fine tapeſtry from drawings of Teniers. 
Here are a few portraits; the principal one 
of the Marquis de Vieuville, ambaſſador to 
Charles I. by Vandyke. A table of Giallo 
Antique. Chimney piece of Scaiola, made 
at Rome. Adjacent to this is an excellent 
dining rocm, 42 by 25, and 19. The paint- 
ings, not numerous, are Chriſt riſing from 
the tomb, by Tintoretto ; a very tine piece 
of Sampſon in the priſon at Gaza, but this 
not 
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not certain, ſome call it an Italian ſtory, 
by Rembrant ; four converſation pieces, by 
Franceſco Cippo ; a view of the Tiber above 
Rome, unknown Na curious marble cheſt 
found on the road to Tivoli, and brought 
from Rome by the Marquis. Next, a draw- 
ing room, 31 by 25 and 19, beautiful 
tapeſtry of Dutch deſigns, from Teniers. 
Over the chimney, a curious head of St. 
Peter in moſaic, finiſhed ſo deceitfully, that 
the beſt judges can ſcarce tell how it is 
wrought ; ſome believe it paint, others, tapeſ- 
try, &. The muſic room, very magnificent, 
50 by 32 and 22. At each end are Scaiola 
pillars ; a profuſion of gilt, and other orna- 
ments executed by Signor Valdre, with in- 
finite taſte and genius. The general idea of 
his pencil on the walls, is taken from the 
Loggia of Raphael at Rome. The cieling 
repreſents, in beautiful colours, the dance of 
the Hours, the Seaſons, and Aurora round 
the Sun, which forms the centre; Night 
retiring in her gloomy mantle under a cloud. 
The chimney piece is Roman ; the tables 
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of fine Verde Antique. The effect of the 
whole is uncommonly ſtriking and ſuperb, 
We now paſſed thro' the ſaloon to the ſtate 
apartments. The drawing room of the ſame 
dimenſions as the laſt deſcribed. Furniture 
orange damaſk. Among the principal paint- 
ings are; Hagar and Iſhmael, by Pietro de 


Cortona; the Prodigal Son, by Guercino; 
| Moſes burying the Egyptian, by Pouſſin; 


two landſcapes, by the ſame ; the burial of 
Chriſt, by Baſſan; a fine landſcape, by 

Teniers; a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke; 
Holy Family, by Rubens; and an admirable 
picture of Venus, by Titian; which was 
brought from the collection of Gavin Hamil- 
ton, at Rome. The Italian chimney- piece, 


_ glaſſes, and other furniture and ornaments, 


are rich and beautiful. The ſtate gallery, 
70 by 25 and 22, diſplays an equal ſhare of 
magnificence and ſplendor ; chimney pieces 
of Sienna marble; two fine marble tables of 
Nero Antique; the cieling much gilt and 
painted ; and the walls hung with curious 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the Triumphs of Ceres, 
Bacchus, 


Bacchus, Wan Mars, and Diana. Here 
are alſo four emblematical paintings in Clare- 
obſcure. The chairs, window curtains, &c. 
are of blue filk damaſk. The ſtate dreſſing 
room contains a good partrait of the late 
field Marſhal, Viſcount Cobham, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; two fine pictures of a 
Burgo-maſter and his wife, Van-horſt ; and 
a head unknown, by C. Janſen. The ſtate 
bed room, is 50 by 35 and 18, hung with 


The cloſets are highly ornamented and con- 
tain, amongſt other pictures, a St. Francis, 
by Corregio ; offering of the Magi, by Paul 
Veroneſe ; a candle light piece, by Schalken ; 
and a valuable picture of La Belle Ferro- 
niere, miſtreſs to Francis I. of. France, 

by Leonardi da Vinci. 

From hence we proceeded thro' Middleton 
Stoney in our way to Woodſtock. The 
country hereabouts is very unintereſting, and 

the roads intolerably bad. About four miles 

from Middleton, we ſaw on our left a hand- 


ſome built houſe, encircled in fine groves, 
the 
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Ip 


crimſon damaſk, and richly gilt and carved. 
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the ſeat of Mr. Farmer, and called Terſmore, 
From this ſmall place where we dined, the 
evening grew dark and the objects around be. 
came obſcured, however we had time to 
obſerve about four miles beyond Middleton, 
the ſeat and park of Lord Jerſey, and three 
miles farther, on our left Kirtlington-houſe, 
fituated in an extenſive park, the ſeat of Sir 
HenryWatkin Daſhwood, Bart. From hence 
we found the road very intricate, and after 
many difficulties, gladly arrived at the Bear 
Inn, Woodſtock. This ſmall town has a 
neat church, newly finiſhed with an elegant 
ſtone tower ; the houſes are moſtly of the 
ſame materials, and inns excellent. The 


inhabitants are much employed in the glove 


and ſteel buſineſs, the latter of which is 
here brought to the higheſt perfection, by a 
brilliancy of poliſh peculiar to this place, 

which owes its original to an ingenious 
watch maker, who firſt eſtabliſhed it here 
about ſeventy years ago. Woodſtock park 
ſeems to have been a royal ſeat, ever ſince 


the days of King Alfred, who is faid to haye 


tranſlated 
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tranſlated Boethius de bab Philoſo- 


phiæ here. King Etheldred held an aſſembly | 


of the ſtates, and enacted ſeveral laws here. 


Henry I. was fond of this palace, to which 
he made additions, and encloſed the park, 


faid to have been the firſt in England with a 


ſtone wall. But Doomſday book proves 


parks to have exiſted at the time of its com- 


pilation. It is probable therefore this was 
the firſt time, ſuch a mode of encloſure was 
uſed. Henry II. had his chief refidence here, 
and built his miſtreſs, the fair Roſamond, 
an houſe in the park, and to ſecure her 
from the jealouſy of his Queen, encompaſſed 
it with a labyrinth ſo intricate, that none 


- 


might find her, * except ſuch as had re- 


ceived the clue from ber. Yet even in Cam- 
den's-time there were no remains of the laby- 


* Yet this retreat is ſaid not to have availed her. The 
Queen diſcovered it and uſed her ſo harſhly, ſhe did not 
long ſurvive it. She had a fine tomb at Godſtow, a village 
near Oxford, before the diſſolution of that Nunnery, with 
this inſcription. | 

Hic jacet in tumbà roſa mundi, non roſa munda 
Non redolet, ſed olet, quz redolere ſolet.— 


G | rinth . 
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rinth. At this palace Edmund, 2d ſon of 

1 Edward I. (afterwards Earl of Kent), and 

2 Thomas zd fon of Edward III. (created Duke 
| of Glouceſter) were both born, and both were 
; thence ſurnamed of Woodſtock. Here the 
þ Princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, was 
| ſometime kept a priſoner, and not in the beſt 
| apartments. She was brought from the 
tower hither under the conduct of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield, As ſhe paſſed, the people re- 
joiced and the bells rung; but this ſo diſ- 
pleaſed her keeper, that he put the ringers 
in the ſtocks. This raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions 
in the Princeſs, that ſhe ſaid to her friends, 
1% As a ſheep to the flaughter, ſo am I led.” 
She was kept under a guard of ſoldiers night 
and day; and a fire happening between the 
floor of her chamber, and the cieling of the 
room below, (ſuſpected purpoſely) ſhe had 
infallibly periſhed, had not ſomebody pulled 
up the boards and quenched the flames. 
Here one day looking penſively thro her 
priſon-window,, ſhe obſerved a maid in the 
park milking a cow, and merrily ſinging 
| over 


— 
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over her pail, whereupon ſhe exclaimed, 
that liberty and fearleſsneſs were more 
valuable than all the greatneſs in the world, 
and wiſhed that ſhe were rather that milk- 
maid than a Princeſs.” From henceforth 
this palace cantinued in the crown, and 
Fuller in his Worthies (publiſhed fince the 
reſtoration) calls it a fair building. How- 
ever it was then in its wane, and by a print 
of it in Queen Elizabeth's progreſſes from a 
drawing in the beginning of this century, it 
appears there were at that time but incon- 
ſiderable remains. Afterwards Queen Anne, 
with the concurrence of Parliament, grant- 
ed all the intereſt of the crown in the honor 
and manor of Woodſtock, and hundred of 
Wotton to John, Duke of Marlborough and 
his heirs, as a reward of his eminent and 
unparalleled ſervices, in gaining by his cou- 
rage and conduct, divers victories over the 
French and Bavarian army at Shellenberge, 
and. other places; but more eſpecially at 
Blenheim, by which the Frontiers of Holland 
were ſecured, and England and the Empire 
reſcued from immediate ruin. The 


he 2 
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The new palace of Blenheim, which is 
not only the boaſt and ornament. of this 
place, but the whole kingdom at large, is a 
vaſt and magnificent pile, raiſed at the public 
expenditure of . 7oo, ooo. You enter the 
park thro' a ſpacious Corinthian arch, 
atabout 100 yards from which is the moſt 
beautiful view of the whole; the heavineſs 
of the buildings is here greatly diminiſhed by 
a ſide view, and the immenſe expance of 
water, Rialto Bridge, its deeply ſwelling 
banks, park &c. are ſeen in all poſlible 
variety of order, as the genius of the im- 
mortal Brown could beſt dictate. Vanbrugh 
was the architect, whoſe buildings are in 
general ponderouſly heavy, and by ſome 
eſteemed monuments of the vileſt taſte, 
However this may be critically juſt, we can- 
not but obſerve this princely fabric with 
ſublime veneration. The front is about 348 
feet in extent, and highly ornamented. The 
common entrance at the eaſt gate, over 
which is a reſervoir of 500 hogſheads of 


water to ſupply the houſe, led us into the 
firſt 
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firſt quadrangle of offices, from whence we 
proceeded into the area, and thro' the ſuperb 
portico to the hall ; this moſt magnificent 
room is 67 feet high, 60 long and of a 
proportionable breadth. The cieling is paint- 
ed by Sir James Thornhill, and repreſents 
Victory crowning the great Duke, and point- 
ing to the battle of Blenheim. Saloon is 60 
high, by about 50 and 40; here is a great 
diſplay of magnificence, the lower part lined 
with marble, the walls depicted by La 
Guerre, repreſenting different nations in their 
various habits. The cieling he has adorned 
with another emblematic compliment to the 
noble Duke. Right of the ſaloon, is the 
ſtate drawing room, excellent ſize, and hung 
with tapeſtry, repreſenting ſome of the Duke's 
battles. Principal paintings; the adoration 
of the Shepherds, and the offering of the Ma- 
gi, by Lucca Giordano; a Madona and child, 
and holy family, by Nic. Pouſſin: alſo a 
maſterly picture by Rubens, of Meleager 
and Atlanta; a portrait of the Ducheſs, by 
Romney. Another drawing room, with more 

G 3 fine 
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fine tapeſtry of the Duke's march to, and 
ſiege of Bocatoch. Three old paintings by 
Genoeſe, &c. and a portrait of the preſent 
Dake, by Romney. State bed chamber 
over the doors, two pieces of ſtill-life, by 
Malteze; a portrait of Edward 6th, by 
Holbein; but the moſt capital, is Seneca 
bleeding to death, by Lucca Giordano; 
this is much leſs, and the figures not ſo 
numerous, or fine as that at Burleigh. After 
paſting this inferior ſuite of apartments, 
we were next ſuddenly ſurprized with the 
moſt magnificent library, 183 feet by 32 and 


40 this was originally a gallery for paint- 


ings, and ſtill contains many good portraits, 
moſtly of the family ; the marble workman- 
ſhip is highly finiſhed, and the ſtuccoed ciel- 
ing of the richeſt deſigns. At one end is a 
ſuperb ſtatue of Queen Anne, by Ryſbrack. 
The late Duke furniſhed it with Lord Sun- 
derland, his father's noble collection of 


books, which conſiſts of 24,000 volumes, 


allowed to be the beſt private collection in 
England. From theſe windows you have a 
| charming 
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charming proſpect of the winding ſwells to 
the water, and of the groves on the oppoſite 
hill, Hence we were conducted to the 
chapel in one of the wings, which is very 
handſome, ſpacious and lofty. The monu- 
ment to the memory of the old Duke and 
Ducheſs, is a moſt ſuperb piece of ſculpture, 
by Ryſbrack; they are repreſented with their 
two ſons who died young, as ſupported by 
Fame and Hiſtory. The altar piece is our 
Saviour taken from the croſs, by Jordaens of 
Antwerp. Returning to the ſaloon, we next 
entered the dining room, of moderate dimenſi- 
ons; the principal paintings are a capital land- 
ſcape, by Claud Lorrain; Lot and his two 
daughters, Venus and Adonis, both preſents 
from the Emperor, by Rubens; a capital 
piece of cattle and figures, by Caſtiglione; 
portrait of Queen Anne, whilſt Princeſs of 
Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; a group 
of the Duke and Ducheſs, and children, by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds. Winter drawing room; 
Goblins tapeſtry repreſenting the Cardinal 
Virtues. An excellent portrait of Mary, 

4 Ducheſs 
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| Ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyke ; Lord 


Strafford and his ſecretary, by the ſame; 
this is ſimilar to one I have ſeen at Went- 
worth houſe in Yorkſhire, but infinitely in- 
ferior, it cannot ſurely be diſputed which'is 
the original. Mr. Walpole eſteems that the 
chef d'ouvre of Vandyke; and ſays, I can 
forgive him any inſi pid portraits of perhaps 
* inſipid people, when he ſhowed himſelf ca- 
* pable of conceiving and tranſmitting the 
idea of the greateſt man of the age. Two 
of King Charles's beauties, Mrs. Killigrew 
and Morton, by ditto, Blue dreſſing room. 
This contains a conſiderable collection of 
good paintings. The principal in the upper 
row, Iſaac bleſſing Jacob, and the woman 
taken in adultery, by Rembrandt; Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, by Rubens; Time clipping 
Cupid's wings, by Vandyke; our Saviour 


and St. John, by Carlo Dolce; an Aſtrono- 
mer and his family, by Dobſon ; portrait of 


William, Marquis of Blandford, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Under row; our Saviour 
and the Virgin in the clouds, and an holy 

family, 
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family, by Hannibal and Ludovico Carracci ; 
2 Dutch family, by Oſtade ; two landſcapes, 
by Gaſpar *-Pouflin ; two more by Vander- 
Neer and Woovermans; Dorothy Counteſs of 
Sunderland, by Vandyke. Summer draw- 
ing room, or grand cabinet, richly decorated 
with pictures. Here are repoſited the greateſt 
efforts of the pencil of Rubens. The 
Roman charity; the offering of the Magi; 
the flight into Egypt; Andromeda chained 
to the rock; Lot's departure out of Sodom; 
the portrait of Paracelſus; and his own head 
&c. &c. a fine Magdalen, by Carlo Dolce ; 
a holy family, by Ludovico Carracci ; our 
Saviour bleſſing the children, eſteemed capital, 
by Vandyke; Pope Gregory, and a female 
Martyr holding a palm branch, by Titian ; 
Raphael's miſtreſs, Dorothea, by himſelf. 


* « The Ducheſs of Marlborough gave any price for his 
pictures; they are the firſt ornaments of Blenheim, but have 
ſuffered by neglect, there are ſixteen pieces by this maſter, the 
beſt are his own portrait, with his wife and child, the offer- 
ing of the Magi, and the Roman charity.“ + 


+ Walpole's Anecdotes of Painters, vol, zd. p. 144. 
Thus 
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Thus gratified with inſpecting this internal 
magnificence, we departed without being, able 
to ſee much of the external beauties of the 
park and pleaſure grounds; which in fine 
weather afford infinite pleaſure, but a torrent 
of ſhowers deprived us of this further enjoy- 
ment. The former is 11 miles round, and 

contains 2, 500 acres, with 2000 head of 
deer; the water of 2 50 acres, and its fine 
ſuclling banks were diſpoſed by the great Mr, 
Browne. The ſpan of the arch. of the 
Rialto bridge is 101 feet, but this extenſive 
appearance 1s much obſcured by the fullneſs 
of the water. On the vaſt obeliſk, which 
is 130 feet high, the grant of the crown and 
ſervices of the Duke, are fully diſplayed by 
a long inſcription written by Dr. Hare, 
who had been his Grace's chaplain, and was 
afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, 

Woodſtock is among the places which 
contend for the honor of the birth of Chau- 
cer. Of his reſidence here, in a ſquare ſtone 
houſe, near the park gate, there is no doubt. 
This great genius, the father of Engliſh 

poetry, 
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poetry, was born (moſt probably of honorable 
parents, tho this is not certain) in 1328, 2. 
of Edward ITI. He was educated both at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and then ſtudied 
the law in the middle temple, thence he went 
to court, and became the King's Page, and 
was ſoon after taken under the patronage of 
John, of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
intereſt he never after forſook. Indeed a 
cloſer tie afterwards took place ; he married 


about 1360 Philippa, fiſter of Catherine 


Swinford, firſt the miſtreſs and afterwards 
the wife of his patron ; and the anceſtreſs 
from whom Henry VII. derived his title to 
the crown. Daring the greater part of his 
life he enjoyed many rich and honorable 
| employments, and his income 1s ſaid to have 
been at one time £.1000 per ann. a large 
eſtate in thoſe days. He reſided much, par- 
ticularly while the court was here, at this 
ſpot. When diſengaged from public bufi- 
neſs, his time was entirely ſpent in ſtudying 
and walking. The park here was the ſcene 
of his moſt favorite wanderings, and many 
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of the rural deſcriptions in his poems, are 
taken from hence. * In the poem called 
the Cuckowe + and Nightingale, the de- 
ſcription of the morning walk is exactly 
what may be traced from his houſe; thro 
part of the park, and down by the brook 
into the vale under Blenheim houſe, as cer- 
tainly as we may aſſert that Maples inſtead 
of Phyllereas were the ornaments round the 
bower, which place he likewiſe deſcribes in 
his dream, as a white caſtle ſtanding upon 
an hill, the ſcene in that poem being laid in 
Woodſtock park. Thus has the country 
hereabouts become conſecrated in his poems, 
and to all who feel the genuine force of 
poetry, a claſſick ground. About two years 
before him, died his kind patron the Duke 
of Lancaſter, and this ſo deeply affected him, 
that he could no longer bear this place, the 
ſcene of his former happineſs, but retired 


* See Chaucer's Life in the Biographia, and other books, 


1 Ver. 51. 85. 


to 


to 


. 93 
to Dunnington caſtle * by Newbury, in 
Berkſhire ; in the ſolitude of which ſweet re- 
treat he indulged his contemplations, till 
OR. 25, 1400; when, at the age of 72, he 


| departed quietly to his grave. Sir Thomas 
Chaucer, Knt. his ſon and heir, was Speaker 


of the Houſe of Commons in the reign of 
Hen. IV. and in many other honorable of- 
fices, and left a daughter, and heir Alice, 
who carried the caſtle of Dunnington, Ewel- 
me Palace (by Benſon) in this county, and 
other large eſtates in marriage to William 
De La Pole, Earl, and afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk, whoſe ſon, by mixing with the blood 
royal, was the real author of the deſtruction 


* Dunnington Caſtle lies half a mile to the right of 
Spinhamland. In the park was an old oak, called Chau. 


cer's oak, under which he is ſaid to have compoſed many 
of his poems. Here afterwards the gallant Charles Brandon 


Duke of Suffolk, (the favourite of Henry VIII. who mar- 


ried that haughty monarch's voungeſt ſiſter,) much reſided. 


In the febellion it was a garriſon for Charles I. under the 
valiant Sir John Boys. The King lay here one night. At 
preſe there is remaining only a battered gateway with 
two towers, and ſome ſmall part of the ſcattered walls, 
choked with brambles, and overrun with ivy. 
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of the family in the perſon of the grandſon, 
beheaded by Hen. VIII. 1513. The eſtates 
were forfeited to the Crown. Ewelme be. 
came a palace to our Kings. Moſt of the teſt 
were granted to Charles Brandon, _ 
Duke of Suffolk. 

In the evening we es to Oxford, 
that ſacred ſeat of the Muſes ; the antiquity 
and particulars of which I ſhall not here 
pretend to deſcribe ; the two Univerſities ae 
places ſo well known, and ſo full of matter 
for contemplation and deſcription, that no- 


account adequate to their reſpective merits. 
I ſhall therefore paſs this place over in ſilent 
veneration and only inſert a few common ob- 
ſervations on recent improvements in that no- 
ble city, and its neighbouring beauties. Beſides 
the wonderful improvements that have been 
made, within a few years, by widening the 
ſtreets, paving, &c. the new county goal dots 
great credit to the ſpirit of the place, and 
when finiſhed will be one of the ſtrongeſt and 


beſt in the kingdom. Its fituation is adjs- 
cent 
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cent to the old caſtle, and encompaſſed by a 
maſſy ſtone wall, which we enter at a large 
tower and gate-way, over which is to be'the 
plat-form for executions. In the centre of 
this ſpacious area, ſtands the governor's houſe, 
whence he can overlook the whole of the 
buildings under his care. The principal one 
for felons is divided into 60 cells, eight feet 
by ſeven, as ſtrong as iron and ſtone can make 
them. The two lefler Bridewells contain 20 
each, and are almoſt finiſhed. The old caſtle 
is to remain as it was, ſo that the whole group 
which is of that ſtyle of architecture, will 
have a noble appearance. There 1s alſo a city 
priſon now building upon the ſame plan. 
As Nuneham, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Harcourt, is a place fo generally famed, we 
could not omit viſiting it. This eſtate for- 
merly belonged to the Courtnays of Devon- 
ſhire, and is called to this day Nuncham 
Courtnay. After paſling thro ſeveral hands, 


is was fold in Oliver Cremwell's time, to 


John Robinſon of London, Merchant, (an- 
ceſtor to Sir George Robinſon, Bart.) from 
whoſe 
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whoſe family it came by an heireſs to David 
Earl of Wemys ; of whom it was purchaſed 
in 1710, by Simon, firſt Lord Harcourt, 
Lord high Chancellor of England. He was 
ſon and heir of Sir Philip Harcourt, Kant. 
(member for Oxfordſhire, 1681) ſeated at 
Stanton Harcourt in this county, (a man- 
ſion now fold, but ſtill the burial place of 
the family) where his anceſtors had reſided, 
ever ſince they married the heireſs of Richard 
de Camville, in the reign of Richard I. who 
brought them this ſeat. They have been very 
famous here; one of them a Knight of the 
Garter ; have married nobly ; and have never 
been beneath the degree of knighthood. * 
The preſent houſe at Nuneham was built by 
the late Earl. It is ſituated about ſix miles 
from Oxford, and half a one from the Henley 
road, on the fide of a rich hill, and encom- 
paſſed with an extenſive park well wooded, 
the ſoftly flowing Iſis meandring at a proper 


* The mother of Lord Chancellor Harcourt was Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Waller (the Parliament General) 
of Oſterley park, before deſcribed. 

diſtance 
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diſtance in the meadows below. A ſwweeter 
ſituation could ſcarce be found for ſuch a 
piece of architecture, nor a ſpot ſo much en- 
dowed by nature, or as well laid out by 
Brown; * here are ſcenes worthy of the 
* bold pencil of Rubens, or to be ſubjects 
« for the tranquil funſhines of Claud Lor- 
rain. F The common approach gives 
an idea of nothing more than a ſmall plain 
gentleman's ſeat, and the inſpection of the firſt 
apartments confirms this impreſſion, but we 
were afterwards pleaſingly deceived: The fur- 
niture is moſtly elegant, and the rooms adorn- 
ed with many capital paintings. Paſſing 
thro' the hall, which is ſtrongly arched as a 
ſecurity againſt fire, in which are ſome an- 
tique ſtatues, we aſcended the circular geo- 
metrical ſtair caſe, and entered a ſmall room 
called the ſaloon, in which are ſeveral good 
paintings, Suſanna and the elders, by Han- 
nibal Carraci; the Nativity, by Pietro da 
Pietri; ſeveral portraits, by Vandyke; two 
Beggar Boys, by Murillio. Antichamber, 

+ Walpole's Anecdotes of Painters, vol. 2d. p. 145. 
H ſmall, 
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ſmall, but ornamented with tolerable pic- 
tures. From hence, by a narrow circular 
paſſage to the library, which is adorned in a 
pleaſing ſtyle with heads of the poets, &c. 
Rowe and Pope, by Kneller ; Philips, by 
Ryley; Prior, by old Dabl; Shakeſpear, 
Rouſſeau, Beaumont, Addiſon, Maſon, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Horace Walpole, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, &c. 
Dining room, very handſome ; its dimen- 
fions 33 by 24 and 18. Here are ſome ex- 
cellent paintings; the principal, Ulyſſes 
and Nauſica, by Salvator Roſa; a large 
landſcape with figures and cattle, very beau- 
tiful, by Cuyp ; four ruins of Rome, by 
Parolo Panini; dead game and dogs, by 
Snyders; two fruit pieces, by Michael 
Angelo Campidoglio ; landſcapes by G. 
Pouſſin and Ruysdaal. Octagon drawing 
room, 30 by 24 and 18, and ſuperbly furniſh- 
ed and gilt, &c. with no inconſiderable ſhare 
of pictures; two Madonas, by Guido and 
Barrocci, both eſteemed beautiful; Chriſt 
ccowned with thorns, by Veroneſe ; St. 

| John 


. 
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John preaching in the wilderneſs, by Albano; 
Moſes ſweetning the waters of Meribah, 
highly coloured, by Nicolo Pouſſin; land- 
ſcape by Gaſpar Pouſſin, &c. Great drawing 
room, 49 by 24 and 18, St. Margaret, 
whole length, and highly preſerved, by 
Titian; from the collection of Charles I. 
Four noble landſcapes, the ſubject hunting 
the boar, Italian Banditti, Diana and nymphs, 
and other figures, (ſome of them by Teniers,) 
by Van Artois; two leſſer beautiful ones, 
by Gaſpar Pouflin, and figures by Nicolo; 
a charming Cuyp; a moon light on the 
water, very perfect, by Vander Neer; a 
landſcape by Claud Lorrain ; a beautiful 
landſcape, a cart overturning in a rocky 
country, by moonlight, by Rubens; this 
is well known by Bolſwaert's prints; “ 
An entertainment on the Texel with Eng- 
liſh and Dutch yatchts, an admired Van- 


The nobleſt and largeſt landſcape of Rubens, is in 
the royal collection. It exhibits an almoſt birds eye view 
of an extenſive country, with ſuch maſterly clearneſs and 
intelligence, as to contain in itſelf alone a ſchool for pain- 
ters of landſcape.” 4 

t Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. 2d. p. 145 and 6. 
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dervelde , leſſer landſcapes, by Wootton, 
&c. Another circular paſſage led us to the 
ſtate bed room, hung with velvet, and many 
valuable old family portraits ; alſo the King 
and Queen, by Gainſborough. Two dreſſing 
rooms full of various paintings. Amongſt 
the reſt, a portrait of Giles Bruges, third 
Lord Chandos (who died 1594), the dreſs 
remarkable, apparently Spaniſh, the cloke 
of black velvet, with filver ornaments. 

We now walked to view the external beau- 
ties of the place, which muſt excite peculiar 
admiration in the mind of every beholder ; 
the park is about fix miles round, and the 
pleaſure grounds, including the garden, 
contain near 60 acres. Aſcending the hill 
towards the church, you have an exquilite 
view to Abingdon, and other parts of Berk- 
ſhire. The grand ſweep of woods, and the 
river Iſis are charming features in this ſcene. 
Beyond the chapel, the proſpect breaks Qull 
more enchantingly thro' a viſta to the north, 
up the Iſis to the ſtately towers of Oxford 


„ boſomed high in tufted trees. Such was 
our 
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our view from the windows of the houſe, but 
here the fore-ground gives great grandeur, 
and boldneſs. In front of this avenue, 
ſtands the peculiarly formed church of fine 
ſtone, in imitation of a Roman Temple; 
this was erected by the late Lord, founder 
of the houſe, 1764. In front are fix large 
pillars ſupporting a plain pediment, and from 
the top riſes a lofty dome. The inſide is 
extremely neat; over the pariſh door are 
names of thoſe who have gained the annual 
prize of merit, from an inſtitution made 
by his lordſhip ſeven years ago. This is 
determined by the votes of the pariſhioners 
in favour of the moſt ſober and honeſt can- 
didate. A very laudable inſtitution, and 
worthy of univerſal imitation. Over the 
altar is a painting of the good Samaritan, by 
Maſon, the poet. In the garden is an ex- 
cellent conſervatory, open in ſummer, and 
covered in the winter ſeaſon. On the margin 
of the walks are placed various buildings 
and buſts, "inſcribed with verſes from many 
of our favourite poets, but too numerous to 
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be inſerted in this deſcription. I ſhall only 
obſerve in the words of Milton. 


* 


— — © Here univerſal Pan, 
„Knit with the Graces, and the hours in dance, 
% Leads on th' eternal ſpring.” 


Infiuitely delighted with this excurſion, we 
returned by the village of Nuncham, which 
conſiſts of about twenty neat houſes, at equal 
diſtances on the road; theſe are divided into 
two ſeparate dwellings, fo that forty families 
may here, by this liberal aſſiſtance of his 
Io. ithip, enjoy the comforts of induſtry 
unde: a whole/ome roof, who otherwiſe might 
have becn doomed to linger out their days in 
the filthy hut of poverty. As we approached 
the Univerſity, its towers and richly ſhaded 
groves again Won our admiration and aſloniſh- 
ment. From this road the effect of the 

whole is indifputably the moſt ſtriking, and 


may challenge the univerſe to ſhew its equal. 


« See! Oxford liſts her head ſublime, 
% Majetiic in the moſs of time; 

« Nui wants there Græcia's better part, 
« Mid the proud piles of ancient art; 
& Nor decent Doric to diſpenſe 


New charms mid old maguificence; 
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« And here and there ſoft Corinth weaves 
Her dœdal coronet of leaves;. | 
« While as with rival pride, her towers invade the ſły.““ 


Auguſt 31. After a night of much rain; 
we croſſed the river into Berkſhire, to viſit 
the adjacent market town of Abingdon. The 
intermediate hills are very beautiful and 
afford ſeveral pleaſing views. Thoſe noble 
ſons of the foreſt, the widely ſpreading oaks, 
form an agreeable ſhade of conſiderable 
length; at the further extremity as we began 
to deſcend into the flat again, we ſaw, at a 
{mall diſtance on our left, Radley, a conſider- 
able: modern edifice, belonging to Sir James 
Stonehouſe. Leland mentions, there was a park 
there belonging to Abingdon Abbey, which 
was deſtroyed becauſe the ſcholars of Ox- 
tord much reſorted there to hunt. The 
fame liberty of ſporting is {till taken by the 
Univerſity, to the great annoyance of the 
owner of this place. Beyond, acrots the 
vale, Lord Harcourt's ſweet place called to 
mind thoſe charming ſcenes of the preced- 

* Warton's Ode, 
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ing day. We now approached the principal 
object of our excurſion, and received a moſt 
terrible impreſſion at the entrance from this 
road ; a narrow lane, unworthy the name of 
a ſtreet, made too almoſt impaſſable by the 
confines of dirt and water. The market 
place however improved our idea of the 
town, tho' it has little more to boaſt than a 
ſpacious market houſe, over which is a good 
hall for public buſineſs. This is certainly 
a building that may claim pre-eminence over 
thoſe of moſt towns of like fize and conſe- 
quence, nay, fo ſuperior is it to the general 
ſtructure of the place, that it ſeems as tho' 


brought there by miſtake. If we ſearch in- 


to the annais of antiquity, we ſhall find 
this town of much greater conſequence than 
at preſent, deriving its name and chief glory 
from its Abbey, founded by one Hein or Eanus, 
a noble Saxon, nephew to Ciſſa, King of 
the Weſt Saxons, about 675, According 
to Leland, the Abbey was firſt begun at Bag- 
ley wood, thoſe noble ſhades we deſcribed 
about two miles from hence; but the foun- 

dations 
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dations and the works (ſays he) there proſ- 

pered not ; whereupon it was tranſlated to 
 Seukeſham and there finiſhed chiefly at the 
coſts of King Ciſſa, who was himſelf after- 
wards buried there. And from this Abbey 
being built it chang'd its name to Abing- 
don, In old times (continues Leland) many 
of the villages about Abingdon had but 
chapels of eaſe, and this Abbey was their 
mother church, where they buried. A- 
mongſt the reſt the famous Geoffrey of 
Monmouth had his monument here. This 
Abbey, which was one of the fineſt and 
richeſt in England, had not flouriſhed long, 
ere it was demoliſhed by the violent fury 
of the Danes. Yet it ſoon after recovered 
itſelf thro' the liberality of King Edgar, 
and afterwards by the induſtry of the Nor- 
man Abbots it grew to ſuch magnificence, 
as to ſtand in competition with any in Bri- 
tan. „It was in ancient times called 
Sheoverſham, a famous city, goodly to be- 
hold, full of riches, encompaſſed with very 
irvitful fields, green meadows, ſpacious paſ- 
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a tures, and flocks of cattle abounding with 
milk. Here the King kept his court; 
hither the people reſorted, while conſulta- 
tions were depending about the greateſt and 
moſt weighty affairs of the kingdom.“ Two 
Synods are ſuppoſed to have been held here, 
one in 742, and the other in 822. Leland 
ſays the rents of this Abbey were almoſt 
L. zoo00 a year. Tho' this town had its 


dependance for a long time on the Abbey, 
yet ſince 1416, when King Henry V. built 
bridges over the Ouſe (as appears by a diſtic 
in a window of St. Helen's church there) 
and turned the high road hither, for a 


: ſhorter cut; it became much frequented, 


having a Mayor and corporation, &c. and 
much enriched itſelf by making great quanti- 
ties of Malt ; as it ſtill does, ſending the 
chief in barges to London by the river. lt 
gives title of Ear! to the right -honorablc 
Willoughby Bertie, which was firſt con- 
ferred uon his anceſtor James Lord Norris 


of Rycoic, 1682, 34th ot Charles II. 
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September 1ſt, as before, cloudy and un- 
ſettled, but made ſoft and pleaſant by inter- 
vening ſunſhine. Being delayed beyond our 
expectation, at a time too when the Univer- 


ſity could afford little or no ſocicty, and the 


whole town look'd dull in the midſt of a long 
receſs from buſineſs and gaiety ; thus cir- 
cumſtanced we were glad to find any object 
W worthy attention, that might afford us an 
hour's uſeful entertainment. To this intent 


we directed our courſe along the Glouceſter 


road to Einſham; the meadows we paſſed thro' 
are exceedingly pleaſant and extenſive, where 
we croſſed fix or ſeven excellent ſtone bridges, 
thrown over the rivulets, which refreſh 
with their cool ſtreams the growing herbage; 
and from the ſummit of the vaſt hill beyond 
we had a fine proſpect over the four adjoining 
counties. The back front of Blenheim, and 
the ſtately obeliſk in the park, are great 
additions to this ſcenery; but they appear 
leſs to their own advantage from this point 
of view. A little on our right we ſaw Wi- 


tham, an old monaſtic looking edifice, be- 
longing 


. 
| 
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longing to Lord Abingdon; and as we ap- 
proach the village of Einſham, this Earl has 
erected a fair ſtone bridge of ſix arches, in 
the place of a ferry, alſo a large ſquare houſe, 
intended for an inn, but never yet inhabited: 
the former pays a very profitable toll, but the 
latter is likely to continue an incumbrance 
to its owner. Einſham (according to Cam- 
den) was formerly a Royal Vill, which 
Cuthwulph, the Saxon, firſt took from the 
conquered - Britains. Ethelmar, a nobleman, 
adorned it with a monaſtery, which King 
Ethelred confirmed in 1005, and“ ſigned the 
« privilege of Liberty, with the ſign of 
% the Holy Croſs.” After the diflolution this 
religious houſe was turned into a private ſeat, 
which belonged to the Earls of Derby. 
From Henry, third Earl, it came to his third 
ſon, Sir Edward, who was buried here 
1609, S. P. and was ſucceeded in this eſtate 
by his nephew, Sir Edward Stanley, K. B. 
one of whoſe co-heirs was the famous Venetia, 
the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, of whok 
beauty and other accompliſhments, ſo much 
has been ſaid. | | Sep- 
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September 3d. Favoured with every charm 
that the ſeaſon would allow, we left a while 
theſe reverend ſcenes, grown irkſome and 
unedifying by repetition, to take another 
ſhort ſurvey of the country, and to enjoy 
the refreſhing influence of ſouthern breezes, 
By Heddington hill, which takes its name 
from a ſmall village beyond, we directed 
our courſe; to this agreeable ſummit, is 
formed a commodious gravel walk for the 
benefit of Oxford; from hence we croſſed 
the fields to that village, but the roads were 
almoſt impaſſable for a carriage, and the 
place afforded nothing to fatisfy our trouble, 
except the ſight of a few well built new 


houſes, belongipg to ſome of the inhabitants 


of Oxford ; the air here is recommended for 


its ſalubrity, which makes it frequently the 
reſidence of invalids, &c. Inclining again 
towards the London road, we aſcended the vaſt 


brow of Shotover, which commands an al- 
moſt boundleſs view of the adjacent counties ; 


the eye is here in the centre of an immenſe 
circle, but the objects are not numerous 
1 enough 
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enough to engage any long attention, tho 
there is a conſiderable variety of country to 
look over. Queen Elizabeth, in her pro. 
greſſes, 1566, vilited Oxford, and waz 
magnificently entertained by the Univerſity 
VVV he day after ſhe took 
her leave, and was conducted by the heads 
as far as Shotover-hill, when the Earl of 
Leiceſter gave her notice, that they had ac- 
companied her to the limits of their juriſ 
diction, From hence caſting her eyes back 
upon Oxford, with all poſſible marks of 
tenderneſs and affection, ſhe bade them 
farewell. The Queen's countenance and the 
Earl of Leiceſter's care, had ſuch an effect 
upon the diligence of this learned body, 
that within a few years after it produced 
more ſhining inſtances of real worth, than 
had ever bcen ſent abroad at the ſame time 
in any age whatſoever.”” * The harveſt 

„all that paſf:d during ber viſit at Oxford, &c. may be 
fully ſeen in the Queen's Progreſſes vol. . for 1566, t0 
which is annexed © view of Shotover. Here was once 1 


conſiderable foreſt, of which Milton's grandfather was the 
ranger. 


around 
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around ſeemed pretty forward, and the crops 
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plentiful and well looking, but we obſerved 
more unfiniſhed and ſtanding here, than in 
the parts of Bucks we lately paſſed; the 
ſettled ſerenity of the ſky was now moſt pro- 
pitious, and no doubt a few ſuch days will 
ſet the farmer's heart at eaſe, and crown the 
year with plenty. 

| September 4th, more charming than the 
preceding, we left Oxford and purſued the 
direct road to Worceſter, thro' Woodſtock, 
&. taking Dicheley, the ſeat of Lord 
Litchfield's, now Lord Dillon's, in our 
way. Its fituation is a little on the left 
of Kiddington turnpike, about 12 miles 
from Oxford, but the neareſt and beſt way 
is by Blenheim park. Dicheley is an ham- 
let, in the pariſh of Spilleſbury, of which 
the principal manor belonged to William 
Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, 12th Henry 
IV. afterwards it was owned by George, 
Duke of Clarence, during whoſe ſon's mino- 
rity, the ſtewardſhip was granted to Wil- 
liam, Lord Norris. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, an eſtate in this pariſh (probably 
the 
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the manor) belonged to Thomas Bridges 
Eſq;* of Keynſham, in Somerſetſhire, ani 
of Bruern-Abbey, in this county. Whether 
Dicheley is a manor, and if fo, who were the 
ancient owners, I am not informed, But 
about the reign of James I. the Lees, whoſe 
principal ſeat was at Quarendon, in Bucks, 
before-mentioned, were in poſſeſſion of 
manſion here, and by degrees the old ref- 
dence was deſerted, and this became ther 
chief habitation. Sir Henry Lee was cre- 
ated a Baronet, 1611; his ſon, Sir Henry, 
lived at Dicheley, and dying about 1641, hi 
widow Ann, (daughter of Sir John St 
John of Lydiard Tregoze, Baronet) remar- 
ried Henry Wilmot, Viſcount Athlone d 
Ireland, the famous loyaliſt, created by 
Charles I. Earl of Rocheſter, who reſide 
here, (in right of his wife, as her jointure- 
houſe, no doubt) and in 1659 was buried n 
the vault belonging to the Lees in Spilleſbur 
church. At this ſeat was born his ſon ths 
famous John Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter, ol 
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* Younger Brother to John Lord Chandos, who died 155 
April 
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April roth, 1647. He was both the orna- 
ment and diſgrace of the court of Charles II. 
« He lived worthleſs and uſeleſs, and blazed 
« out his youth and his health in laviſh vo- 
« luptuouſneſs ; till at the age of one and 
« thirty, he had exhauſted the fund of life, 
« and reduced himſelf to a ſtate of weakneſs 
« and decay.“ At length he was ſo worn 
out, that he expired without a ſtruggle July 
26th, 1680, At. 34. I think the ſcite of a 
lodge ſomewhere in Woodſtock park, where 
he is faid to have breathed his laſt, has been 
formerly pointed out to me. Sir Henry Lee, 
Bart. ſon of the Counteſs of Rocheſter, by 
her former huſband, was father of Anne, 
the firſt wife of Thomas, Marquis of Whar- 
ton. F Sir Francis Lee, his younger brother, 


* Johnſon's Lives of the Poets. 


} Lord Rocheſter's mother ſeems to have been of a family 
productive of eccentric characters. I was going to in- 
ſtance it in the famous Philip Duke of Wharton, as the 
ſue of this marriage of her grandchild, but he was the 
ſon of a fecond match. However, the Counteſs's brother, 


dir Walter St. John, Bart. was grandfather of the moſt ex- 


Taordinary Henry St. John, Viſcount Bolinbroke. 
I was 
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was father of the firſt Earl of Lichfield, The 
preſent manſion was rebuilt by the elder 
brother of the laſt Earl, and is eſteemed the 
beſt of Gibbs's architecture. The old man- 
ſion I believe ſtood in a different ſituation, 
lower in the park. The approach to the 
principal entrance, the hall, is nothing grand 
or magnificent; but the inſide of this room 
is very noble. Its dimenſions, as near as] 
could gueſs, without an accurate . meaſure, 
are a cube of 36 feet, and coved at top. 
The cieling and walls are painted by Kent, 
and decorated with various ſculptures. Alſo 
a portrait of the founder of the houſe. Io 
the right we enter a ſmall breakfaſt parlour, 
with a few paintings. The two moſt worth 
notice are Rubens and family, on horſeback 
amongſt wild beaſts, the figures by Rubens, 
and beaſts by Snyders ; a large ſhooting piece, 
the principal figure, the late Lord and 
Chancellor of Oxford, by Wootton., Dining 
room, about 36 by 21, richly ornamented 
with portraits; Charles I. and ſon, very ad- 
mirable, by Vandyke ; Henry VIII. by Hans 

Hol- 
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= Holbein ;* Prince Arthur, by C. Janſen; 
Sir Henry Lee in Elizabeth's time, the firſt 
of the family ; and four brothers, by Corne- 
lius Janſen; Lord and Lady Litchfield in 
coronation robes, by Richardion, and Van- 
derbart; Duke of Monmouth and his mo- 
ther, by Sir Peter Lely; Sir Charles Rich, 
| brother to Earl Warwick, killed 1627, on 
the Iſle of Rhee, by Janſen. Late Lord's Bed 
room, crimſon damaſk furniture, and very 
old tapeſtry, &c. Small dreſſing room ad- 
jacent, Madona and child, by Mineeard, a 
PFrenchman; a fine piece not hung up, of 

| the Nativity, lately ſent here by Lord Dil- 
lon, the light ſhining from the glory and re- 
flected from the ſurrounding figures, ſeemed 
particularly ſtrong and beautiful. Small 
F tapeſtry drawing room, 27 by 22, portraits 
of the Counteſs - Lindſay, and Rocheſter, 
liſters, by Sir P. Lely; Ducheſs of Cleve- 
land by Sir P. Lely ; Sir F. Henry Lee, firſt 
Earl of Litchfield, by Vandyke. © Saloon, 
36 by 29, diſplays no-ornaments worth no- 
tice, except a buſt of Dr. Sharp, and an 


* However this is much doubted. : 
I 2 antique 
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antique marble ſtatue of Hygeia. The per. 
ſon employed in the ſtucco work, painting, 
&c. was Roberts of Oxford. Green tapeſtry 
room, the Chancellor of Oxford, nephew to 
the late Lord Lichfield ; Sir Walter Raleigh, 
by Moore; Archbiſhop Warham, by Hol. 
bein; Ducheſs of Portſmouth, by Lely; 
Jacob's Dream, by Rembrandt ; a fleeping 
Venus and painter, by Titian ; a ſmall virgin 
and child, by Raphael; four ſmall land- 
ſcapes with cattle and figures, by Polinbary; 
a landſcape over the chimney, by Wootton, 
Great gilt drawing room, about 37 by 26: 
furniture, crimſon damaſk : gilding and 
other ornaments, by Roberts; Charles II; 
Dutcheſs of Cleveland; Counteſs of Lind- 
ſay, by Sir P. Lely ; Lord and Lady Litch- 
field ; Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, mother to 
late Lord Litchfield, and Duke of Grafton, 
her brother, by Kneller; a landſcape, by 
Wootton. Adjacent cloſet containing por- 
traits, &c. James I. ſingularly dreſſed, Sir Tho 
mas Pope, by Vandyke, &c: juſt ſteward, and 
group receiving their hire, by Vandermant. 
Velye 
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velvet bed room; a very curious table of 
Ebony, inlaid with braſs, and made in Louis 
XIVth's time; a white marble chimney piece, 
the carving very light and admirable. Small 
drefling room: a beautiful painting of the 
Ducheſs of Orleans, Charles IId's daughter, 
by Lely z St. Catherine going to be tortured 
on the rack, by Vanmander; a curious 
travelling cheſt of Charles II. brought here 
by means of the late Lord Litchfield's mo- 
ther, who was daughter to that Prince. 
Hence we were conducted thro a circular 
raiſed paſſage to the chapel, neat and plain. 
Over the altar, a painting of Chriſt taken 
from the croſs, by Pouſſin. Great tapeſtry 
drawing room, about 30 by 25, repreſents 
Vulcan oppoſing Aneas on one wall, and 
Neptune, &c. on the other. Over the chime 

W ncy piece a group of the Duke and Dutcheſs 

of York and children, by Lely. From this 
ſouthern aſpect, the views are extenſive and 

pleaſing. In the ſtair caſe ſtands a model 

in wood, of Ratcliff's library at Oxford. 

We now took leave of this noble repoſitory 

13 of 1 
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of valuable portraits, whoſe apartments are 
otherwiſe decorated with a ſimple elegance 
rather than oſtentatious ſplendor, nor could 
we help ſympathizing, with the melancholy 
that ſeemed to hover round this deſerted 
place, that a new ſmile of fortune had thu 
deprived it of its preſent owner.“ We dined 
at Enſtone, a ſmall adjacent village, on the 
turnpike road ; and four miles further, ' ſlept 
at Chapel-houſe, a moſt excellent Inn, built 
about 3o years ago, with ſtables and other 
accommodations of the firſt ſtyle. The 
ſurrounding fields are flat and open, but Mr. 
Kirby, the Landlord's Shrubberies and othet 
plantations, are a pleaſing ornament and 
protection. Nigh this ſtands Heathrop, 
the ſeat of Lord Shrewſbury, diſtinctly ſeen 
from the Oxford road. This has always 
been eſteemed worthy the inſpection. of the 
traveller, both for its external and internal 
grandeur, and will ſoon be . ſtill more ſo, 
when his Lordſhip has completed thoſe 
alterations and improvements, which now 
deprived us of the pleaſure of ſeeing them. 


121648 He ſucceeded to a large eſtate in Ireland, on the deati 
11 of his father, in Autumn 1787. 
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Mr. Walpole ſpeaks with contempt of its 
architecture, and ſays it was built by Mr. 
Archer, the groom- porter, all whoſe ſpe- 
« cimens of wretched taſte may be ſeen in 
« the Vitruvius Britannicus ; but the chef 
« &'ceuvre of his abſurdity was the church 
« of St. John, with four belfrys, in Weſt- 

«© minſter. 

September 5th. We 5 our 00 
thro' Chipping- Norton, a place of note in 
the time of the Saxons, as its name ſignifies; 
in the reign of Edward I. it ſent members to 
parliament one ſeſſion; and twice in Edward 
III's reign, but never fince I believe. Wil- 
lam Fitz-Alan of Clun, was lord of this 
manor, then called Norton, 6. of K. John, 
and obtained a charter for an annual fair here. 
How long this town and manor continued i in 


this family, (afterwards Earls of Arundel) 


we have no particular account; but we find 
in the reign of Henry VI. it was the eſtate, of 
the Earls of Oxford, of whom John; Earl of 
Oxtord, adhering to, the Lancaſtrian party, 
was, after the victory of Edward IV. in Bar- 
14 net 
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net Field, taken priſoner, and his eſtate for- 
feited to the crown. Leland ſays, the Croftes 
were the ancient lords of this town, ſince 
that the Rodneys, and then the Comptons 
who bought it. Its preſent appearance is 
very good, being ſituated on the fide of a 
pleaſant hill, and built moſtly of ſtone, with 
which this country abounds. | 

About four miles to the right of. Chip 
pin g-Norton, at the extremity of the county 
adjoining Warwickſhire, is a curious monu- 
ment of antiquity, called Rolle-rich-ſtones, 
a heap of large rough ſtones ſet up in a ring, 
like Stone Henge in Wiltſhire, but ſmaller; 
various have been the opinions concerning 
this place, but we may rightly conclude with 
Camden, that as the Danes and Saxons had 
battles hereabouts, it was raiſed in CP 
of ſome victory. 

By a ſteep and winding road thro* pleaſant 
paſtures, from Chipping-Norton, we paſſed 
the ſmall village of Salford, beautifully ſur- 


rounded with wood, where is a good ſtone 


houſe, with ſuitable offices, belonging to 
Mr, 


= 
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Mr. Newton, whoſe property is very con- 
ſiderable about this place. A little to the 
left we ſaw another white manſion, the ſeat 
of Mr. Penyſtone, at Cornwall. The united 
improvements of theſe two places are an or- 
nament to this part of the country, and a 
tranſient gratification to the traveller. More 


ford, Governor Haſtings, who is a native 
of that place, has lately repurchaſed an eſtate 
which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed for ſeveral 
generations, and is now making habitable 
a manſion, which was begun about 60 years 
ago, but never finiſned. A little further in 
the ſame direction is Oddington, the ſeat of 
Sir John Read; where alſo is a well of cal- 
careous water, famous for curing a local 
flux diſeaſe amongſt cattle, called the Ot- 
moor-evil, from its bein g caught by their 
| grazing upon that Moor. Aſcending now 
the great hill before us, we enter a ſmall 
part of Worceſterſhire, and have an exten- 


* — ax „ r * 


0 we 


to the left in the adjacent pariſh of Dails-. 


five proſpect over the ſeveral counties, which 
meet in the plain below. On the right hull 
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we faw a neatly wooded houſe belonging to 
Mr. Sandys ; and on the left is Chaſtleton, 
an old caſtle-like place, the ſeat of Mr, 
Jones. Not far from which is a fortification 
or barrow, caſt up by the Danes about 4016, 
when King Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, met 
Canutus, the Dane, hereabouts, and defeated 
him after a long and bloody battle. In the 
valley we paſſed by the village of Little 
Compton, and faw an ancient houſe of Lady 
Fane, who is aunt to the Baronet at Odding- 
ton, before-mentioned, and at whoſe death he 
is likely to receive an ample increaſe. to his 
fortune. At the horizontal boundary. we 
could now clearly diſtinguiſh the fine old 
tower of Stow-in-the-Woulds, ſituate on a 
bleak eminence, apparently barren and un- 
cultivated, and if common report be credited 
they have but one element, viz. Air; there 
common field, not 
The Fout 
Shire-ſtone was the next object we approach - 
ed, which is a large ſquare figure by the road 
fide, ſix milcs from Chipping-Norton, 'and 


eighty 


being neither wood, 


water, belonging to the town. 
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eighty from London. On its ſeveral fides are 
graved the names of the. counties for which 
it was erected, viz. Worceſter, Glouceſter, 


Warwick, and Oxford. Camden and Plott 


believe this to be the ſpot where the above- 
mentioned battle was fought ; but the author 
of the additions to Camden, diſapproves of 
this conjecture, becauſe the old Scierſtane, 
or Shire-ſtone, where the battle was fought, 
is proved by him to be in Wiltſhire. | 
Being now in Glouceſterſhire, we paſſed a 
village called Moreton- in- the-Marſh, and ap- 
proached Burton-on-the-Hill. To the right 
we had a pleaſing view of a handſome houſe 
of Mr. Freeman, ſituated on the ſide of the 


: hill, richly enboſomed in foliage and other- 


wile ornamented. This gentleman, we were 
told, poſſeſſes immenſe property both in land 
and money, but moſt of the latter ; his only 
ſon died laſt ſpring in London, and left a 
young daughter, who, it is ſaid, will be a 


= vcry rich heireſs. Having gained the vaſt 


ſummit, on whoſe declivity Burton is ſe- 


curely placed, the proſpect encreaſed greatly 
on 


. 
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on our backs, but forward, a dreary waſte 
for many miles. The famous Roman Foſle. 
way comes out of Warwickſhire, by Lem. 
ington, Stow-on-the-Would, and this place; 
which by the tracks of houſes frequently diſ- 
covered, muſt have been once of note ; here 
allo the marks of a large camp are to be ſeen. 
A few miles further on our left from the 
turnpike, ſtands a neat box belonging to Lord 
Coventry, called Spring-hill ; had this pro- 
perty been on the oppoſite ſide, facing the 
beautiful vale of Eveſham, which commence 
here, the whole would have worn a different 
aſpect. In this delicious vale we ſee the 
fmall town of Blockley, near which Sir John 
Ruthout has a neat manſion, with large pro- 
perty this way. We now eame to a ſmall 
houſe of entertainment, the Fiſh, on Broad- 
way-hill, where we ſpent an hour in glorious 
contemplation, from the room built like 2 
fummer-houſe, for this purpoſe ; Sir John 
Ruſhout's here became very diſtin& ; Sir 
John Cotterel, Knt. has lately erected, on the 
ſide of this hill, a caſtle looking-place, front- 


ng 
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ing the vale; Ragley, Lord Beauchamp's, 
we could likewiſe diſtinguiſh below ; theſe, 
beſides the ſeveral towns of Broadway, Eve- 
ſham, Bengworth, &c. together with the 
diſtant mountains, Malvern in particular, 
conſpired to give us fufficient anticipation of 
our future delights. We deſcended now, by 
a well formed ſerpentine road, cut through 
this vaſt declivity, to the neat town below. 
The views were every way. pleaſing; the 
fields well cultivated and roads good. We 
could from hence diſtinguiſh Tuddington- 
park, the ſeat of the ancient family of Lord 
Tracey. We dined at Bengworth, a ſmall 
part of the borough of Eveſham, ſeparated 


Severn, at Tewkeſbury. A bridge, of fix 
large arches, communicates between theſe 
two places. The river is navigable for coals, 
&c. from Worceſter and Bridge-north ; but 
no other trade or traffic, ſeems to enliven this 
town. The extenſive vale that ſurrounds it, 
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and takes its name from thence, is, for its 
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'The monkiſh writers derive the name of 
Eoveſholm, or Eveſham from Eoves, Swine. 


herd to Egwin Biſhop of Worceſter. Near 


the bridge ſtood anciently the caſtle of Beng- 
worth, as it were in the ſuburbs, which 
William d'Audville, an abbot of this place, 
recovering from William Beauchamp, the 
hereditary ſheriff of this county, utterly de. 


moliſhed, and cauſed the ground to be con- 
ſecrated for a church yard, where a church 


was afterwards ' built. Leland deſcribes 
Eveſham, as large and well built with 
timber ; and to have- a fair market place, 
with divers pretty ſtreets. We cannot now 
paſs proportionate encomiums upon it ; it has 
not altered ſufficiently with the times. But 
the principal glory of this place, was an 
Abbey for Benedictine monks, founded by 
Kenred, King of the Mercians ; and Egwin, 
Biſhop of Worceſter, about 700. It con- 
ſiſted of 67 monks, beſides an abbot, and 
other inferior officers, having 22 towns and 
manors left for their ſupport. At the diſſo- 
lution the annual revenues, according' to 
| Dug . 
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Dugdale, amounted to L. 1 183 125, 9d. 
What ſort of fabricks the Abbey church and 
Monaſtery were, cannot now be diſcovered, 
becauſe they were utterly demoliſhed at 
the diſſolution, except the beautiful ſquare 
tower, built by Abbot Lichfield, who it is 
ſaid broke his heart, when he ſaw the ha- 
vock, which was made of the church and 
other buildings. Nor would the tower have 
eſcaped the ſame fate, had not he and the 
townſmen purchaſed. it for their own ule. 
This lofty relick of antiquity is wrought 
with the fineſt compoſites of gothic archi- 
tecture, is about 100 feet high, and ſtands 
upon a baſe of 22 feet ſquare; the eaſt and 
weſt fronts are ſimilar, decorated with chaſte 
and ſimple ornaments. Under, is a fine ellip- 
tick arch, which was the principal entrance 
to the Abbey. The great bell which for- 
merly belonged to it, was recaſt along with 
ſome others given by the town, to make 
eight good ones for this tower. | | 
In the annals of hiſtory, this town was 
very famons for the overthrow of the Barons, 


and 
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and of Simon Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſter, 
our Engliſh Cataline ; whoſe extreme per- 
fidy to Henry III. moſt ſtrongly evinced 
the truth of that ſaying *©* favours are eſteem. 
4 ed obligations, no longer than they can be 
«* requited.” For when that King had, 
with a liberal hand heap'd all poſſible favors 
upon him, and given him his own fiſter to 


wife, he ſhewed no other returns than the 


moſt violent hatred, raiſing up dangerous 
wars, and miſerably laying waſte many parts 
of England, under pretence of redreſſing 
grievances and aſſerting its liberties, leaving 
no method unpractiſed, whereby he might 
depoſe the King, and change the govem- 


ment from a monarchy to an oligarchy. 


But after he had flouriſhed a while in his 
enterprize, he with many others of hi 
party, fell in this place, being ſub- 
dued in a pitched battle by the valour d 
Prince Edward. Upon this happy event,: 
welcome peace,which had been before baniſh- 
ed, again returned. This town is an ancient 
borough, and enjoys many privileges both by 
I” RG 
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preſcription and divers charters ; but at pre- 
ſeat is greatly divided, and almoſt in a 
drooping ſtate. In the year 1697, Sir John 
Sommers had the Barony of this. place added 
to his title; who being a perſon of extraor- 
dinary endowments, and early taken notice 
of for his great abilities in the law, was choſen 
to plead the cauſe of the impriſoned Biſhops 
in the reign of James II; and at the revo- 
lution, he was made ſucceſſively Sollicitor- 


general, Attorney- general, Lord-keeper, and 
Lord Chancellor of England, being alſo 
W univerſally eſteemed to be the ableſt ſtateſ- 
man of this age. 

On the right of Eveſham lie the three 
Littletons, from the neareſt of which, called 
South Littleton, the famous family of the 
Littletons undoubtedly took their name ; for 
they had poſſeſſions here and elſewhere in 
the vale of Eveſham, in the reign of Henry 
III, and at that time, and often ſigce, were 
conſiderable benefactors to the Abbey, laſt 
deſcribed. About 19th of Henry III, they 
married the heireſs of Frankley, of Frankley, 
K in 
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in this neighbourhood, and from hence made 
that their principal ſeat, till it was cruelly 
burnt down and plundered in the rebellion, 
againſt Charles I. The heireſs of this family, 
in the reign of Henry IV, marrying Thoma 


Weſtcote, Eſq, had iſſue by him the famous 


Judge, who took his mother's name, and 
was author of the well known book of Te. 
nures. A ſeries of men of eminence from 
his time have rendered the family not un- 
worthy their great deſcendant, the good, and 
the illuſtrious George Lord Littleton, one 


of the great ornaments of this and the laſt 


reign. Hagley, the preſent ſeat of the family, 
which lies on the oppoſite borders of the 
county, next Staffordſhire, was bought for 
an hunting ſeat in the reign of Queen Eliza- | 
beth, and rebuilt by the noble Peer juſt men- 


tioned. 
From hence we continued along the 


fouth fide of the river; which we croſſed 


about ſix miles below, at Perſhore ; having 


met with no remarkable object, except Elm- 
ley caſtle, ſituated on the broad ſummit of 


Bredon hills, which, tho' conſiderably leſs, 
riſe 
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riſe towards Malvern with a kind of emula- 
tion, This caſtle once belonged to Urſus or 
Urſo d'Abtot, by whoſe daughter and heir 
Emeline it deſcended, together with Upton, 
Bentley, and divers other lordſhips in this 
country, to Walter de Beauchamp, who 
made the caſtle his ſeat, which continued 
ſo to his deſcendants for many ages. In the 
17th year of the reign of King John, Walter 
Beauchamp, great grandſon of the above- 
mentioned Walter, was in poſſeſſion of this 
caſtle, but falling off from his allegiance to 
the Barons, his lands were ſeized ; yet he 
afterwards obtained the reſtitution of this 
caſtle and ſheriffalty, This noble family 
alſo poſſeſſed the city of Worceſter, and its 
caſtle for many years, being afterwards Earls 
of Warwick, till iſſue male failing, their 
great eſtates, by marriage of Anne, the heireſs, 
with Richard Neville, paſſed into that family, 

who thereby became Earls of Warwick. 
Perſhore, ſo called from the pear-trees, 
which flouriſhed in the foil here, was for- 
merly a town of ſome conſequence, and had 
K 2 a Bene- 
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a Benedictine monaſtery founded (according 
to William of Malmſbury) by Egelward, 
Duke of Dorſet, a man of a generous*ſpirit 
and wholly devoted to acts of piety... ** But 
* alas! (ſays that excellent Sriſtorlan "hn 

te vaſt loſſes hath it fince ſuſtained ! part the 
ambition of great men hath ſeized, and part 
< 1s forgotten and loſt, and a very conſider. 
« able part of its poſſeſſions, the Kings, 
« Edward and William beſtowed on Weſt. 
minſter Abbey.” At the diſſolution its 
revenues were valued at £.643 4. 54. 
per Annum. / Dugdale. The town is 
neatly built with one principal ſtreet. The 
pariſh church is a large ſtone ſtructure of 
gothic, and would have been handſome, had 
not the heavy roof of the tower deſtroyed 
the effect. Our drive the remainder of this 
evening, was uncommonly pleaſant; the 
roads excellent; the harveſt chiefly gather- 
ed, except thoſe ruddy crops which now 
began to hang gracefully round our heads, 
diſpenſing their odours thro' the atmoſphere, 
while our eyes were fondly gazing on 


the 
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the ſuns departing rays, which tinged the 
lofty hills of Malvern, with their glowing 
purple. 825 


autumn paints 

Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 
Bluſh with pomaceoys harveſts, breathing ſweets, 
Oh let me now, when the kind early dew 

Unlocks th* emboſom'd odours, walk among 

The well rang'd files of trees, whoſe full-ag*d ſtores 
Diffuſe ambroſial ſtreams. *® 


Thus the whole face of nature put on an 
aſpe& of beauteous ſerenity, and we arrived 
at the noble capital, as twilight threw her 
duſky mantle o'er the day, and uſhered in 
the night. The following morning we aroſe 
early to inſpect the beauties and magnificence 
of this excellent city, pre- eminent over moſt 
in this kingdom. But firſt it may not be 
improper to premiſe ſomething of its anti- 
quity, which has been allowed remote by 
all hiſtorians ; the derivation of its name 
ſeems to have been Saxon, ſignifying a 
warrior's place of retirement; it was a 
city probably built by the Romans, (ſaid to 

® Themſon, | 
R 3 have 
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have been founded by Conſtantius Chlorus) 
| when, to prevent the incurſions of the Britong 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river, they plant. 
ed cities, as fortreſſes on the eaſt bank. Ius 
ſituation is delightful, on this fide of the 
Severn, commanding diſtant and charming 
views towards the ſouth weſt, It wa 
originally fenced with lofty Roman walls,” 
as we learn from an old parchment roll, 
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| Leland fays that there were fix gates within 
lt the walls ; Bridge gate on the Severn, having 


| a goodly ſquare tower over it; a poſterne. 
11 gate by St. Clement's church, near the north 
ſide of the bridge; the Foregate, a fair piece 
of work ſtanding to the north; Sudbury-gate 
ſtanding eaſt in the way to London; St. 
Martin's-gate; and Trinity- gate, which 
was a poſterne. The caſtle, (continues be) 
which ſtood on the ſouth fide of the Ca- 
thedral church almoſt on the Severn, fell 
to ruin ſoon after the conqueſt, and half the 
ground of it was given to augment the cloſe 
of the priory. He likewiſe adds, there were 
divers fair ſtreets well built with timber 
f but 
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but the faireſt and moſt celebrated is from 
the Biſhop's palace-gate to the Fore-gate 


W towards the north. There are eight pariſh 


churches in the town, of which St. Helen 
is counted moſt ancient; it was a Prebend, 
before King Edgar's time to the Cathedral. 
And I have heard (fays he) that all the 
churches in Worceſter, before King Edgar 
placed Monks in the Cathedral, were but 
chapels to it. But what the original form 
and buildings of this city were, cannot now 
be aſcertained, ſo frequently has it ſuffered 
from deſtructive fires. In the year 1041, 
King Hardy-Cnute, in order to revenge him- 
ſelf upon the inhabitants, for having killed 
ſome of his huſcarles, or tax gatherers, 


| | maſſacred moſt of the citizens, ſet the town 


on fire, and ſpoiled much of the country 
round. Nevertheleſs we find in the Con- 
queror's ſurvey (drawn up about 40 years 
after) that in the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, it had many burgeſſes, and was rated 
at 15 hides of land. In the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus, 1088, Roger de Montgomery, 

2 0% Earl 
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Earl of Shrewſbury, with a large body of 
Welch aſſaulted the city, over run the ſuburbs, 
and ſet them on fire; but the citizene, by a 
valiant reſiſtance, and afterwards by an ad- 
yantageous fally out upon their enemies, 
flew and took above 5000, and ſo freed | 
themſelves from the ſiege. In the year 1113, 
it was almoſt wholly deſtroyed by a caſual 
fire, the caſtle and cathedral being alſo much 
damaged. In the civil wars between King 
Stephen and the Empreſs Maud, when the 
City and caſtle belonged to William Beau- 
champ, of Elmley, before-mentioned, it was 
burnt entirely to the ground. Nor wete 
the misfortunes of this city here concluded, 
for in 1175, 21ſt of Henry II. the new 
tower belonging to the church fell down; 
in 1202, the city was again involved. in 
conflagration, and in 1216, after having 
ſubmitted to the Dauphin of France, it was 
taken by the Earl of Cheſter. The Kings in 
thoſe days uſed to keep their Chriſtmas in 
ſome one of their great cities. King Henry 
I. in 1130, kept his Chriſtmas here, as did 
| — alſo 
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alſo Henry II. 1158, with great. royalty, 
who ſat in the church at divine ſervice with 
the crown upon his head, as the Kings in 
thoſe days always uſed to do at ſolemn feaſts; 
but he afterwards placed it upon the altar, 
in ſign of his humility, which ſeemed real, 


becauſe he never after regarded to wear his 


crown. King John alſo kept his Chriſtmas 


here, 1214, when divers of the nobility 


came with their petitions about the chang- 
ing of laws, which afterwards cauſed the 


civil war, and the taking of the city as above. 


Whether we conſider moſt its various ſuffer- 
ings by accidental and wilful fires, which 
have been ſo numerous and dreadful or its 
oppreſſions and calamities in the civil wars, 
we look with aſtoniſhment at its preſent 
flouriſhing condition, the ſeat of opulence 
and much trade; nor is it leſs happy in 
its numbers of independent families, befides 
thoſe reſpectable and dignified characters, 
uſually found in the precincts of a Cathe- 
dral. The ſtreets are in general remarkably 
good, particularly High-ſtreet and Fore-gate, 

which 
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which latter is of a regularity in pavement 
and building, ſuperior to moſt I have ſeen - 
out of London. We now viſited the Cathe- 
dral, (made an Epiſcopal See, by Ethelred, 
King of the Mercians,) which Biſhop Wul- 
ſtan principally erected in 1084; this ſuffer. 
ed more than once by fire; June 14th 1119, 
when the city and caſtle were in flames, it 
felt the ſame calamity ; one monk and 20 
inhabitants are ſaid to have periſhed. April 
17th 1202, this church was again involved 
in conflagration, together with the great part 
of the city. In 1218, it was raifed and con- 
ſecrated a-new, and in the preſence of Henry 
III. &c. dedicated to the virgin Mary, St. 
Peter, and Oſwald and Wulſtan. It has 
fince, at various times, received conſiderable 
additions, but its preſent appearance 1s not 
very large or ſtriking on the outſide, and the 
tower is not ſufficiently high for its breadth 
and the other parts. The inſide from eaſt 
to weſt is 394 feet, breadth about 120, It 
is in excellent repair; but there is nothing 
much to admire in its architecture, after the 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral others ſo ſuperior. The painted glaſs 
is entirely deſtroyed, which takes greatly 
from its grandeur ; the choir is handſome, 

and the organ capital. At the upper end of 
the choir is a noble monument of King John, 

whoſe body was conveyed hither from Newark 
by the Earl of Pembroke. His effigy lies 
on the tomb crowned. In his right hand is a 
ſceptre, in his left a ſword, whoſe point is re- 
ceived in the mouth of a Lion couchant 
at his feet. He died October 19th, 1215, 
in the 51ſt year of his age, and 18th of his 
reign, We were next ſhewn Arthur's cha- 
pel, covering the monument of that Prince, 
elder brother of Henry VIII ; which is the 
moſt curious ſtone workmanſhip in this 
Cathedral, variouſly decorated with images, 
arms of England, and other royal badges. 
The fretted arched roof is curious and beau- 
tiful. Since this inſpection we are informed 


Mr. V. Green has made a curious diſcovery 
under a heavy coat oſ plaiſter, to hide them 
from the Oliverian rage; there are a ſeries of 
Arthur's progenitors, the partizans in the 

con- 
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contentions of York and Lancaſter, the 
ſymbols of whoſe union are well exemplified 
in the external decorations. Mr. Green 
conjectures he has diſtinguiſhed Henry VII, 
and Edward IV. with their Queens. The 
ſtone pulpit in the choir oppoſite, is well 
worth notice, being a moſt elegantly carved 
gothic Octagon ; in the back is diſtinctiy 
ſeen a repreſentation of Jeruſalem carved in 
the ſame durable materials. Beſides a variety 
of ancient and modern tombs, and monu- 
ments, in the north tranſept near the clock 


is a ſuperb marble piece of ſculpture, erect- 


ed to the memory of Dr. John Hough, 
biſhop of this dioceſe, and Head of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He is repreſented in a 
recumbent poſture ; his right elbow reſting 
on ſome books; his hands joined and raiſed 
in thoſe acts of devotion, which his coun- 
tenance ſo highly expreſſes. The drapery 
is inimitably fine. To the left' ſtands the 
figure of Religion with her book in one hand, 
whilſt with the other ſhe is lifting up. the 
flowing edge. of. his garment, to diſplay 

under 
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underneath another repreſentation in minia- 
ture, where he is ſtanding before that tri- 
bunal, the High Commiſſion Court, which 
ejected him ſrom his college government. 
Three tools of tyranny are ſeated on the bench, 


and a ſecretary is minuting their proceedings, 


whilſt this venerable prelate, at the head of 
the Fellows, is. making . his defenſive har- 
rangue. Roubilliac has the honor of this maſ- 
terly piece of ſculpture, which is the admira- 
tion of all beholders and the fineſt in theſe, 
or perhaps any other parts of England. That 
in Weſtminſter Abbey of Biſhop Night- 
ingale, by the ſame hand, ſo univerſally ad- 
mired, perhaps may be greater in ſome points, 
tho' I can ſcarce think it altogether ſuperior. 
This however I ſhall leave for better judges to 
determine. | 

The Chapter-houſe adjacent is a large deca- 
gon, ſupported by a central pillar, 45 feet high, 
and 55 in diameter. Many curious miſſal 
MSS. and valuable books are here repoſited; 
on the walls are a few old portraits of biſhops, 


&c, There are many other excellent public 
build- 
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buildings in this city, and many laudable 
charities, but too numerous for a place in 
theſe pages. Here are conſiderable manufac- 
tures of gloves, carpets, &c. but the prin- 
cipal and moſt worthy notice is, the Porce- 
lain china, which we viſited. Thoſe who 
have ever ſeen”the proceſs of the Staffordſhire 
ware, or other ſimilar works, need not bein- 
formed how this is made; the ſubſtance uſed 
for theſe articles is a ſecret compoſition 
moulded and formed into various deſigns like 
common clay: blue and white are the cha- 
racteriſtic colours of this manufactory, which 
are laid on either by a plate or pencil; the 
blue, when firſt put on, appears a deadiſh 
brown, or ſome other dubious tint ; but after 
the operation of the fire, is changed to a per- 
manent and perfect blue. 

This being market-day, we had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the principal commodities for 
fale, and their public repoſitories and rooms 
of traffic, particularly the Guildhall and Hop- 
houſe; the former is eſteemed with truth 3 

moſt elegant and commodious building, pre- 
ſenting 
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ſenting a light and well - adorned front to the 
high-ſtreet, the inſide of which is one admi- 
rable room, 100 feet by 25 and 21. Its 
ſides are occupied by two ſpaciqus courts of 
juſtice, in which are held the aſſizes and ſeſ- 
ſions for the county and city. At each end 
of the long room are three whole length por- 
traits, of Charles I. Queen Anne, Earl of Ply- 
mouth, Sir John Packington, &c. This 
was the ſecond day of the new hop market, 
which we ſaw abundantly ſupplied, and of 
good quality; though the produce of the 
ſeaſon was no more than what is called half 
crop; yet the price was now reduced in leſs 
than a fortnight, from ſixteen pounds to 
ſeven, per hundred ; an aſtoniſhing variation, 
| owing to the late ſcarcity of old hops, for 
which the inhabitants . had then given the 
extravagant price of three ſhillings and ſix- 
W pence per pound. It was expected that the 
fair, which was to commence in leſs than a 
fortnight, would more perinanently fix this 
dubious yalue. a 
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We now took leave of this glorious ca. 


Tx * "2 9 
d het, 


ford, over a new and elegant bridge, "of five 
magnificent arches, built under the inſpec· 
tion of Mr. John Gwin, architect. Tk 3 3 
firſt ſtone was laid by the Earl of Coventry, I 
and the whole finiſhed in 1780. The toll i 
houſes are elegant domes, Similar to Black 


92 3 © p< * ie 


* This noble river, called by the Britons Havreh, the 
Romans, Sabrina, and the Engliſh, Severn, riſes out of 4 
high mountain in Montgomeryſhire, called Plypllymon; 
after having received the waters of ſeven ſmall ſtreams it 
enters Shropſhire, and being joined by ſeveral brooks, at 
length reaches Welch Pool; being in the ſpace of 20 miles 
become from a lender ſilver ſtream, a very deep and cop 
ous river, and is navigable from thence to its mouth. From 
Welch Pool it proceeds by the ſplendid and populous town 
of Shrewſbury, then runs ſouth eaſt to Bridgenorth'; and 
from thence, declining ſtill more to the ſouth, enters For 
ceſterſhire, and proceeds to Bewdly. Swelled with concurring 
ſtreams, it traverſes this county entirely, and having water- 
ed, amongſt others, Worceſter and Upton, it paſſes forward 
to Glouceſterſhire, and rolls to Tewkſbury ; from whence, 
having viſited the city and capital of that county, it travel 
forward, and meeting ftill with freſh acceflions of of water, 
grows to ſuch a ſize, as to be ſtiled the Severn Sea, po- 
ing its tide, after a progreſs of more than 130 miles, into 
the Briſtol Channel. Campbell's Survey 


Friars, 
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Friars, on each fide is a ſpacious and hand- 
ſome quay where much traffic from Briſtol, 
and the coal mines is carried on. The 
road is ſtoney and diſagreeable, but our at- 
tention was diverted for ſeveral miles with 
the abundance of variegated fruit, hanging 
gracefully on each ſide the road; this ſeaſon 
is very extraordinary, and to pluck a roſy 
bloom, from amidſt ſuch temptation is deem- 
ed neither ſin nor robbery. In our way we 
paſſed on our left, Powick, where was for- 
merly the ſeat of another branch of the Beau- 
champs, denominated of that place. From 
one of the heireſſes who married Lord Wil- 
loughby of Broke, about the time of Henry 
VIII, is deſcended the preſent Grevile, Earl 
of Warwick, who from thence quarters the 
arms, &c. of the ancient Earls; from another 
heireſs who married a Ligon, is deſcended, 
as I take for granted, the preſent repreſenta- 
tive for this county, whoſe ſeat is at Mad- 
resfield in this neighbourhood, near which 
we ſoon afterwards paſſed. 


L 
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We now arrived at Malvern, a : ſmall þ ham- 
let at the feet of thoſe immenſe hills, that 
had been our principal object for many miles. 
Ordering dinner at this charming i inn, we 
procured an intelligent guide, to conduct us cdu 
to the higheſt ſummit; the day being favor. 
able and pleaſant, I ſcarce remember a more 
enchanting excurſion, without a poſſibility 
of fatigue from ſo gradual an aſcent on nature's 
carpet, and in little more than half an hour 
we gained this ſummit of perfection. When 
we ſay perfection, we mean in a limited ſenſe; 
there are certainly two ſorts of perfection, 
relative and abſolute. If the parts of a ſcene 
be beautiful, we are content to aſcribe to it 
the honor of the firſt ; but of the other, the 
ingredients muſt not only be beautiful, but 
of every poſſible variety. In different coun- 
tries, or different parts of the ſame country, 
many ſorts of the Ones, may alway be 
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to has met with i in all. the me rovod of fub- 
lunary reſearches. We mount , the high 


tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lomond, and 
are 
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are loſt in wonder and admiration of thoſe 
immenſe heaps of rocks that tower around 
us; they are undoubtedly formed for aſto- 
niſhment and delight, and are the ſource of 
ſublimeſt ideas ; but let not theſe alone en- 
groſs our whole -attention, or alienate our 
affections entirely from other objects; let us 
caſt our eye a while on this extenſive ſcenery 


around us and compare the difference ; on 


one fide, a champain of the richeſt cultiva- 
tion poſſible, interſperſed with innumerable 


manſions, lawns, woods, and the other 
golden plantations of the country; peopled 


with chearful and thriving towns, and en- 
livened by the buſy ſtreams of the Severn, 
and the Avon. Theſe are the principal fea- 
W tures in the vale of Eveſham on the op- 
poſite ſide are various winding vallies, min- 
gled with hop- grounds, gardens, ſeats and 
| ſwelling hills of verdant wood, all ſweetly 
| foftened by the mellow light of Autumn, 
and encircled by a majeſtic range of moun- 
tains ; the Wreking, and Clay-hillsin Shrop- 
ſhire, ſeen over Ludlow; the Black-moun- 

L 2 tains 
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the eye of an hiſtorian, what a træin of idea 


war is heard; Tewkſbury#. Upton, Powick, 
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tains in Brecknokſhire ; the Skiming hills 
in Monmouthſhire ; Abergaveny, and Led. 
bury mount ; Glouceſterſhire hills over the 


city and Cheltenham, the Leeky hills to- 


wards Birmingham, &c. In ſhort nothing 


is here wanting to conſtitute the beautiful, 


but here is a deficiency in thoſe two grand 
compoſites of the north, rock and lakes, to 
conſtitute the ſublime. With theſe additions 
we ſhould then find an abſolute perfection. 
If we contemplate theſe ſcenes too with 


will they afford ! inſtead of groves of ſhining 
fruits, we may fancy moving armies of glit- 
tering ſpears and helmets; inſtead of yon 
filver gliding ſtreams, we may imagine ti- 
vers of blood; ſuch were theſe plains when 
haughty Cromwell, and his 30,000' men 
marched over them, and appeared ' on Red- 
hill againſt Charles II. with only 1200 in 
Auguſt, 1651. No more now the din d 


and 


Famous too for the bloody overthrow of ; the Lancab 
trians in 1741. Whence J. Leland thus writes, ron 
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and thou fair city, Worceſter,, your lofty 
towers no more are ſeen to ſhake, your build- 
ings fall in dreadful conflagration, nor ſtreets 
pour down the ſanguine flood. All now 
ariſe in conſcious harmony to gild, theſe 
ſcenes, now ſunk in peace and crowned 
with plenty. Maintain long this lovely reign 
ye ſons of fame and ye who reap the fruits 
of induſtry, ſtore in your plenteous and 
golden crops, and quaff your homely nectar, 
in joyful tranquillity. 

Deſcending. now this noble velvet u moun- 
tain, the former ſcene diminiſhing in ſoft 
gradation before our fight, thro' the per- 
ſpective confines of theſe hills, afforded new 
and infinite delight, till we again arrived at 
our Inn. After dinner we viſited the inter- 
nal diſplay of that great gothic feature the 
church; which is perhaps as great a curio- 
ity of its kind as any to be met with. Part 
of it was a religious cell for hermits before 
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Where Avon's friendly ſtreams with Severn join, 

« Great Tewkſbury's walls, renown'd for trophies, ſhine, 
And keep the ſad remains, with pious care, 

Ol noble ſouls, the honor of the war. ” . 
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the conqueſt, the greater part with the 
tower, was built in the 18th year of the 
conqueror, by one Aldwin an hermit. The 
outward appearance is very ſtriking, e 
chitecture, tho' large, is light and pleafinp, 
and cannot fail to impreſs the traveller on 
his approach, with an idea of its antiquity 
and worth ; they ſhewed us a copy of an 


antique manuſcript at the Inn, giving a full 
account of its origin, the hiſtory of painted 
glaſs, &c. which is in high preſervation, 
and of beautiful colours and deſigns; but as 
Dr. Naſh has given a minute account of 


every thing in his hiſtory of the county, 


the omiſſion of it here is of no | conſequence. 
Tie antiquarian in contemplating its different 
ft vies of building, the gothic and the Saxon, 
th Slas, the various monuments and coats 
of arms, &c. may find employment for 
many hours. One very curious tomb we 
{aw of a Saxon Knight, with his battle ax 
and other accoutrements, ſuppoſed to be 
the only one of this kind in England. 
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We now purſued our courſe to Ledbury, 
on a ſmooth winding road by the wells, at 
Little Malvern, famous for their ſalutary 
qualities, and the pureneſs of the air. About 
ſix miles weſt of Ledbury, near the conflux 
of the Lugg and Wye, lies Marcley-hill, 
which in 1575, after ſhaking and roaring for 
three days, to the great horror and aſtoniſh- 
ment of the neighbourhood, began to move 
about ſix o'clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two next morning, it 
then ſtood ſtill, having carried along with it 
the trees that grew upon it, and the ſheep- 
folds and flocks. In the place from whence 


it removed, it left a gap of 400 feet wide, 
and 320 long. The ſpot whereon this hill 
ſtood, contained about 20 acres. 

Ledbury is a mean ill-built town, ſituate 
in a rich vale, ſouth of theſe hills; the mea- 
dows and paſturage around it appear very fer- 
tile; on an average they let for three pounds 
an acre. After repoſing here one night, we 
proceeded to Hereford ; the day was mild 
and clear, which gave the vale and hills around 

L 4 a moſt, 
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“ (Hauat of the Druids) whence the earth is fed 
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a moſt enchanting glow ; hop grounds and 
ruddy,. orchards ſpread their gaudy bloom, 
round us; and that no ſpace may be loſt, the 
vaca e ipots of the ground, which is planted 
with trees, are covered with grain. The fol- 


lowing delcription by an admired * is Fl 
very lively pic. ure of this W 


« Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 

« 'Aſcending ſpiral, rang'd in meet array! 

% Lo, how the arable with barley-graia Fires O 

« Stands thick, o'erſhadow'd, to the thirſty hind DER 

« Tran\; orting project! theſe, as modern ule 

6 Ordains, infus'd, an auburn drink compole, 
% Wholeſome, of deathleis fame. Here to the fight, 

« Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn, 

& Oft interlac'd, occur, and both imbibe | 

2 Fitting conjenial juice; ſo rich the ſoil, 

«© So much does fructureous moiſture o'er abound ! ' 

Nor are the hiils unamiable, whoſe; tos 

« To heav'n aipire, affording proſpect ſweet 

& To human ken; nor at their feet the vales 

6 Deſcending gently, where the lowing herd 

* Chew verd'rous peſture; nor the Shs fields 

% Gaily interchang'd, with rich variety 5 

% Pleafing, as when an emerald green, — d 

&« In flamy gold, from the bright maſs acquires 

«A nobler hue, more delicate to ſight. | 

% Next add the Sylvan ſhades, and filent groves, 


« With 
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« With copious fuel, hence the ſturdy oak, 7 

« A prince's refuge once, th' eternal guard 

« Of England's throne, by ſweating peaſants fell'd 
« Stems the vaſt main, and bears tremendous war 


« To diſtant nations, or with ſov'reign ſway, 
« Awes the divided * to peace and love.” , 


About three with diſtant we paſſed a large 
houſe, called Verſen, Mr. Horne's, which, 
from its conſtruction and appearance, gave us 
the idea of the comforts of an opulent farmer. 
Two miles onward we obſerved an ancient 
white manſion, ſurrounded with a moat, 
called Manſen, the late Mr. Jones's, now 
Mr. Derbin's,, who married his widow. The 
country was now confined, but rich and plea- 
fant; Mr. Hopeton's old houſe, now only 
appropriated to a farm, was our next object, 
under a fine range of hills on our left, and 
called the World's-end; a name ill- applied 
amidſt ſuch a profufion of cultivation. The 
hops were now more abundant and-flouriſh- 
ing, and other crops in great plenty. Paſſed 
the village of Tarrington, with a neat old 
church and parionage. The next and prin- 


1 Philips 5 Cyder, Book 1K, Page 127. 
cipal 
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cipal object, was the Hon. Edward Foley's 
beautiful place at Stoke Edith. This was 
the ſeat of the late Lord Foley, and his anceſ- 
tors, while they continued a younger branch; 
but when he ſucceeded to the manſion and 
eſtate of the elder line, at Whitley, in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, he of courſe made that his princi- 
pal refidence, and left this to his ſecond ſon, 
the preſent poſſeſſor. The houſe is large, 
and wears an ancient aſpect, but the principal 
front is turned from the road, its furrounding 
ſhrubs break the ill effect of too great an in- 
timacy with paſſengers ; a bridge communi- 
cates with the park over the road, which we 
paſſed under. The views from every point 
are pleaſing and pictureſque, and from the 
next aſcent the houſe and pariſh ſpire, very 


high and beautiful, formed a delightful 
group with the variegated ground adjacent, 


and finally terminated by the Malvern-hills. 
Farther on our left ſtands Longworth, an 
agreeable ſeat of Mr. Waldwin, member for 


Hereford. Where his anceſtors have been 


ſeated, at leaſt ever ſince the reign of Henry 
| IV. 
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IV. from which time they have been con- 
tinually ſheriffs, and in other high offices in 
the county. A little way behind Longworth, 
lies Lugwardyne, once the eſtate and ſeat of 
the Chandos's and Brydges's, from whom it 
was fold to the Warneford's, and came in 
marriage from them to the Harley's, I believe. 


Winding again to the right we had a final, 


and moſt graceful proſpect of Stoke-Edith, 
ſoftened by the mellow ſhades of landſcapes, 
viewed at a diſtance. The pencil of the ar- 
tiſt might here be variouſly employed to ad- 
vantage; and tho' the furface of the road 
cannot be eſteemed of the beſt, and moſt 
agreeable texture, yet the admirer of nature 
and ſuperior cultivation, may in this morn- 
ing's ride, be amply rewarded. Deſcending 
towards the city, the diſtant views are grand 
and charming, particularly the rich ſcenes of 
Foxley, and Hampton-court, Lord Malden's, 
to the right, and the fine vale in front, ter- 
minated by the hills in Monmouthſhire and 
Brecknock. We now croſſed the river Lugg 
into an extenſive meadow from whence we 

viewed 
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viewed Sufton-court to the leſt, a bad old 
houſe of white materials, almoſt ſunk in the 


| boſom of an hill; this is remarkable for hay- 


ing been the reſidence of the Herefordifamily | 
ever ſince the 7th of Henry III; the late 
poſſeſſor, Sir James Hereford, died about 
three years ſince very old, having amaſſed 
from a ſmall eſtate conſiderable wealth, Which 
he left to Mr. Caldecot, his nephew, who 
has now changed his name to Hereford. I 
underſtand he intends ſoon to grace this te. 
ſpectable ſpot with a more conſiderable man- 
ſion. On a nearer approach to the city, 
dullneſs ſeemed to pervade the whole, and the 
heavineſs of the Cathedral was quite oppteſ- 
five to the ſight; but for this we could ac- 
count, for on a cloſer examination it had loſ 


the ſpire, which had been lately taken down, 


from an apprehenfion of danger, fince-the 
great fall of the weſtern end of the building, 
which happened two years ago, and flil 
lies in ruins; this was infinitely the fineſt part, 
and when in perfect ſtate, its tower was 


eſteemed very beautiful architecture ; the 
print 
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print which remains of it, certainly gives 
this idea. The whole internal length was 
393 feet; tranſept 140; the height of the 
middle ſteeple, 244; weſt tower 125. Mr. 
Wyatt has made an eſtimate, and the walls 
are juſt begun to be raiſed upon the former 
plan, with an handſome window, but 
without the tower. It was originally built 
by Biſhop Reinelm, in the reign of Henry 
I. and enlarged by ſucceeding biſhops. In 
its preſent ruinous ſtate, we could find but 
little to attract our notice. Nor does the 
city merit any particular encomiums ; the 
buildings are moſtly mean and inſignificant, 
and the ſtreets narrow and bad. Here are 
now only four pariſh churches; two having 
been deſtroyed in the late civil wars. It is 
governed by a Mayor, ſix Aldermen, Re- 
corder, &c. Its markets are well ſupplied ; 
and here is 'a conſiderable manufacture of 
gloves. The antiquity of it cannot be doubt- 
ed; evident marks of this are eaſily diſcover- 
ed. Camden fays it is fituated amongſt 
meadows extremely pleaſant, and corn fields 

very 


very fruitful. It is ſuppoſed to have ſprung 


glory; founded (as ſome write) by Edward 


enrolled amongſt the catalogue of martyrs, 
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up, when the Saxon heptarchy was in its 


the elder; no mention being made of it more 
ancient. The Britains, before the name of 
Hereford was known, called the place, Tre- 
fawith, from beech-trees, which till grow 
abundantly about here. Tt owes its greateſt 
encreaſe to religion, and the horrible murder 
of Ethelbert King of the Eaſt-Angles ; who, 
whilſt he courted the daughter of Offa, King 
of the Mercians, was villianouſly way-laid 
and murdered by Quindreda, Offa's wife, 
who longed more for the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Angles, than to ſee her daughter honor- 
ably married. He was upon this action, 


and had a church here built, and dedicated 
to him by Milfrid, a petty prince of this 
country; which being ſoon after adorned 
with a biſhop's ſee grew very rich, firſt by 
the liberality of the Mercians, and after- 
wards of the weſt Saxon King. This city 


ſuffered no great calamity till 1055, when 
| Griffin, 
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Griffin, Prince of South Wales, and Algar, 
an Engliſhman, rebelling againſt Edward 
the Confeſſor, and having routed Earl Ralph, 
ſacked the city, deſtroyed the cathedral, and 
carried away Leofgar the biſhop. Hence it 
is that Malmeſbury writes thus: Hereford 
is no great city, and yet by the high and for- 
midable ruins of its ſteep and broken bul- 
warks, it ſhews that it has been conſider- 
able: and as it appears by Domeſday- book, 
* there were in all but 103 men, within and 
without the walls.” The Normans after- 
wards very much improved and enlarged it. 
William Fits Oſborn, a kinſman of the Con- 
queror, and firſt Earl of Hereford, walled it 
round, and fortified it with a ſtrong caſtle, on 
the ſcite where the old cathedral ſtood. Le- 
land fays, „that this caſtle, by the ruins, 
appeared to have been one of the faireſt, 
largeſt, and ſtrongeſt in England. The walls 
were high and firm, and full of great towers ; 
and where the river was not a ſufficient de- 
fence for it, there it was ſtrongly ditched. 
It had two wards, and each of them ſur- 
rounded 
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rounded with water ; the dungeon was high 
and exceedingly well fortified, having, in the 
outward wall, or ward, 26 towers of a ſemi. 
circular figure, and one great tower in the | 
inner ward. Some think that Heraldus be- 
gan this caſtle, after he had conquered the 
rebellion of the Welch, in Edward the Con- 
feſfor's time. Others think, that the Lacie 
and the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, were the 
great builders of it. 
This city being ſituated in a frontier coun- 
try, was continually liable to the inroads of 


rapacious warriors,  plunderers, and rebel. 
When the barons broke out in rebellion 2. 
gainſt Henry III. they commenced their hal- 
tilities at this place, under the command df 
Simon Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſter ; who, 
as we before remarked, fell a victim to hi 
perfidy and ambition, in that remarkable 
battle at Eveſham, by which the great power 
of the Barons was diminiſhed, and that d 
the Commons enlarged. ' Here alſo, When 
the Barons took up arms againſt Edwatd Il 
Hugh Spencer, Earl of Glouceſter; and fe- 

yeral 
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were hanged. Near this place was likewiſe 
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fought a bloody battle betweeen Henry VI, 


and the Earl of Mareh, (afterwards Edward 
IV.) when the latter conquered; and having 
taken ſeveral of the Welch nobility, amongſt 
which was Owen Tudor, and others, priſon- 
ers, ordered them to be eruelly executed in 
this city. In the civil wars between Charles 
I, and the Parliament, this place was ſtrong 
and well fortified and made ſeveral brave de- 
fences againſt the Scots, and the Qlyerians. 
Scarce a trace of the caſtle is now remaining; 
on its ſcite are admirable walks, called, the 
caſtle-· green, formed and kept in neat, order | 
by the corporation; the river. Wye rung un- 
derneath, which together with its antique 
bridge adds greatly to the pleaſing; proſpect 
from hence. If we look round its neigh- 
bourin g hills and mountains, ve Ball, find 
ſtrong marks of the viſits of the Romans, 
and other encampments; particularly on the 
ſummits of Creden-hill, and Dindarmore, 
the one towards Bradwardine, the other pear 
M the 
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the road to Roſs; on the former are many 
appearances of there having been a Roman 
ſtation. Tis certain Lord Leven here fixed 
his army during the ſiege of Hereford, in 
the civil wars. The latter diſplays ſtronger 
marks of thoſe ancient encampments, being 
viſibly ſquare, which I believe is a pretty 
certain characteriſtic of the Romans ; beſides 
the corroborating evidence of an adjacent hill 
now bearing the name of Oiſter, no doubt 
a corruption from Oſtorius Scapula who 
commanded in theſe parts. In the ſuburbs, 
ſtand the ruins of a monaſtic-looking pile, 
ſuppoſed to have been a religious houſe, 
which was given by William III, to Lord 
Coningſby, who afterwards made it a town 
reſidence ; this going to decay by ſuture ne- 
gle, Lord Coninglby to perpetuate his name 
by a laudable inſtitution, built and founded 
an hoſpital adjoining, for the care and main- 
tenance of 16 poor, which we minutely in- 
ſpected; their habitations are ſmall, but 
warm and comfortable; the old gardens af- 


ford each a very handſome allotment. One 
of 
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of theſe aged people attended us, who was 
88, and well remembered his Lord's ancient 
fabric in a more flouriſhing and habitable ſtate. 
In the fame ground we ſaw a curious relick 
of antiquity, gothically built and pretty per- 
fect, which together with ſome boughs of 
elder hanging careleſsly round its walls, was 
exceedingly pictureſque, It is an octagon 
with windows arched, and ſteps quite round, 
but only one internal approach; thro” the 


top runs a thin ſtone pillar ſeveral feet high, 


on which I ſuppoſe was a croſs, as it is 
thought to have belonged to the monaſtery, 
as an object of worſhip. 

September gth. - A delightful morning, 
which we appropriated to an excurſion north- 
ward, principally to ſee Mr. Price's noble 
grounds, &c, at Foxley, and to enjoy that 
enchanting ſcene in its vicinity, from an hill 
called Lady-Lift, The Bradwardine road 
was our courſe for ſometime, we then devi- 
ated to the right; a little more than a mile 
from this city, on ſome waſte land by the 
road fide, we ſaw a large old pillar of ſtone 

M 2 much 
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much wrought, with ſteps round the baſe, 
ſimilar to thoſe we often ſee in ſmall towns; 
no authentic account is given of it, but by 
tradition it is believed to have been erected 
in time of a plague, when the country people 
were afraid to approach the city, for the 
purpoſe of holding market, and is at this 
day called White-croſs. We now paſſed 
thro” a village, and entered Foxley grounds; 
the well cloathed hills of wood on each fide 
are very noble. The houſe is not in uniſon 
with this external magnificence, a ſquare 
brick built place, heavy and ungraceful ; tho' 
there is no appearance of ſhew, the inſide 
no doubt is good and comfortable, and I 
was told contains ſome paintings worth no- 
tice; this we omitted, but had leave to 
drive thro' the beautiful gardens, &c. which 
ſoon led us on a moſt glorious terrace between 
the two vales; thus we continued thro' a 
bowery ſhade, which was moſt acceptable, 
as it protected us from the fervent beams of 
the ſun, till we arrived at the ſweet object 


of our wiſhes; a place that moſt amply re- 
Oh 


paid our ſteep aſcent, 
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Oh nature how ſupreme ! O Queen of hills 
Enchanting Lady-Lift ! thy beauteous form, 
Art ne'er with her inſipid veſt hath veil'd. 

No foreign pl mi ge decks thy full-crown'd head, 
No artificial flowers, the fickly growth 

Of the trim garden, wither on thy breaſt, 

But the treih violet, and the harebell blue, 
And finiple daiſy, fee! its cheriſhing warmthy 
And there delight to blow. Thy rich attire 
Is wove in nature's loom; the ipreading arms 
Of the bold children of the foreft deck 

Its waving ſdes; the lordly, dark green oak, 
The high aſpiring Aſh, the gloſſy beech, 

And yellow cheſnut, 1pangled with its fruits, 
In pleating harmony combine their ſhades, 
Which gilded by the ſun, a lovelier gold 
Diſplay, than ever yet, with all the toil 

Of art and riches, deck'd an Eaſtern Queen. 
Nor often can the power of roaring winds, 
And boiſtrous ſtorms, derange the ornaments 
Of nature's hand, but while the weakeſt breeze 
Puffs the vain robes of art in ſcorn away, 
They as in mockery of thc raving blaſt 


But bend their boughs, or lift their heads on bigh. 


Oh! how then can the pomp of Empreſſes 

With Lady-Lift compare ! Oh mark her power! 
Lo, with what placid majeſty ſhe fits 

And {ways her wide and populous domain, 

The heavens her canopy, the earth her throne ! 
She wants no vaſſals, Ethiopic ſlaves, | 

To ſcatter balms and odours on her garb, 

Or ſoftly fan her from the noon tide heat, 
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The perfumes wafted on the fragrant wings 

Of gentle zephyrs, iſſuing from the South, 

Are ſubſtitutes by nature more delicious, 

Than all that art or fancy can create. 

Lo, with what ſweet and unaffected charms, 
Her ſubjects ſmile under her peaceful ſceptre?. 
Beneath her feet hills gradually ariſe, 

In ſofteſt verdure clad ; the golden vale 

Winds diſtant by, and ſtreams meandring flow, 
Yielding to all their fruits and plenteous ſtores, 
In proudeſt triumph of the quiet reign. 

The traveller here, in queſt of nature's charms 
Meets joyful welcome; not a frown auſtere 
Chills his approach or ſtops his curious eye, 
But all his wild reſearches are endear'd 
By every ſmile of ſweet complacency. 

How eagerly around ſhe ſtrives to ſhew, | Þ 4 
The thouſand beauties of her native land! 

The ripen'd orchards hung with ruddy orbs, 

That deck each rural ſcene, ſhe firſt diſplays ; 

Then wood. fringed lawns, fair ſeats and villages ; 

Next proudly points to towers and battlements, 

That long have grac'd her much lov'd ancient See, 

The great metropolis of this fair realm; 

Laſtly to yonder rugged range of hills,“ 

Which ſeem like maſly bulwarks rais'd on high 

To guard her loyal peace-encircled ſons, 

From the rude progreſs of deſtructive foes. 


Having thus gazed with rapture and ad- 
miration, we breathed our tribute of acknow- 


*The Black-mountains which divide this eounty from Wales, 


ledge- 


$, 
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ledgement, and returned as we came, till 
a path led us into the valley on our right, 
and from thence acroſs thro' an obſcure 
village, Little Manſel, to Bradwardine, fitu- 
ated on the oppoſite ſide of the Wye; over 
which is a good bridge, and near to it are 
the imperfect traces of a caſtle, once ſtrong 
and ſtately, which gave both origin and 
name to the famous Thomas Bradwardine, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in Edward IIId's 
time, who, for his great learning, and pro- 
hciency in the moſt abſtruſe arts and ſciences, 
was called Doctor Profundus. This family 
had removed into Suſſex, about three gene- 
rations before that great deſcendant was 
born, The object of this wide and tedious 
deviation, was to viſit that ſweet ſcene, we 
had view'd at a diſtance, called the Golden 
Vale, or by the Britons, Dyffryn-Aur ; re- 
markable for its pleaſant fertility of yellow 
flowers, - with which it is covered, particu- 
larly in the ſpring. The evening was too 
tar advanced when we had finiſhed our 
homely repaſt, to allow us this further plea- 

M 4 ſure, 
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ſure ; ſo we brooked the diſappointment like 
philoſophers, and directed our 'neareſt courſe 
0 "Hereford. ' In this vicinity we had a 
view rf Mr. Byrche's neat manſion at Gan- 
tun, and of Moccas-court, the ſeat of Sir 
George Amyand (Cornwall) Bart. a Ban- 
ker in London, who obtained it by marry. 
Ing the heireſs of the late Velters Cornwall, 
member in ſeven Parliaments for this county, 
whoſe anceſtors had been ſeated here a long 
time, they being a branch (I preſume) of 
the Barons of Burford in Shropſhire, men- 
tioned by Camden, who were deſcended 
illegitimately from Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, 2d ſon of King John ; and the family 
$ now bear the arms of that Earl, viz. Argt, 
a Lyon Rampt Gules, crowned Or, within 
= | a bordure fable, bezanteè. * The late Mr. 
Cornwall drew much of the ſtone from the 
ruins of Bradwardine caſtle for the rebuild: 
ing this ſeat, The A n! took 
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Of this tonite was the, late * of the Houſe o 
Commons, tho? Party Virulence has called him " man of 


'N low birth. 
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the name of this family ſometime ſince, and 
is now repreſentative for the county. A few 
miles in our way, under a large hill pictureſ- 
quely cloathed, we ſaw a white houſe be- 
longing to Major Cotteril, fon to the Knight, 
Sir John, mentioned at Broadway. On- 
ward, on our right we paſſed another new 
houſe, Mr. Parry's of the Ware, fronting 
the memorable and lofty ſtation, Creden- 
hill, upon which, as we before-mentioned, 


is a very great camp, and mighty works, 


the graft being inwards as well as outwards z. 
and the whole contains by eſtimation about 
40 acres, About a mile from this, and 
nearer the river, lies Kencheſter, ſuppoſed 
by Camden and others, to have been the 
Ariconium of Antoninus, having been de- 
ſtroyed, as is reported, by an earthquake; 


this ſuppoſition ariſes from ſome old walls, 
called Kencheſter-walls, about which are 
often found ſtones of inlaid chequer-work, 
Britiſh-bricks, Roman coins, &c. And 
about 1669, was found in a wood, a great 
vault with tables of plaiſter in it. The 

vault 
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vault itſelf was paved with ſtones ; and there. 
abouts were dug up many pieces of Roman 
coins, with large bones, leaden pipes, ſe- 
veral urns containing aſhes, and other veſſels, 
the uſe of which was unknown. Alto in 
1670, was diſcovered a bath here; the brick 
pipes which heated it, remaining entire, 
On the oppoſite bank of the river ſtands 
Eaton Biſhops, ſo called from its manor be- 
longing to the Biſhop of Hereford. Here 
is another large camp, containing between 
30 and 40 acres, but the works of it are 
ſingle, except a little on the weſt ſide. We 
ſaw here a pleaſant manſion of Mrs. Philips, 
mother to the late member for Hereford, 
whole polite attention, and agreeable infor- 


mation, during our ſtay here, merits our 


ſincereſt acknowledgments. 

The day following we viſited the Duke 
of Norfolk's fine old place at Holme, about 
five miles ſouth of this city. The road is 
by the Wye, exceedingly pleaſant, the mea- 
dows fertile, and the woody hills luxuriant 


round them; we paſſed an handſome ſeat of 
Mr, 
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Mr. Bodenham, at Rother waſs, fronting a 
rich wood, and Dindermore hill. Holme 
Lacy is an ancient ſeat of the Scudamores, 
which they inherited about the reign of Ed- 
ward III. by marriage with the heireſs of 
Ewoias, as is ſaid by Camden and others, 
but more probably Lacy, to whom this 
eſtate certainly belonged and from whom it 
acquired its additional name. Among thoſe 
indeed, who hearing of the acquiſitions of 
the Normans in England, came afterwards 
over expecting to ſhare in the general diſtri- 
bution, and finding England too little to 
ſatisfy their greedy appetites, obtained leave 
of William Rufes, to invade Wales, was 
Hugh de Laci, who ſallied into Wales, and 
won the territory of Ewzas in Monmouth- 
ſhire, whereupon he fixed his caſtle, which 
to this day retains the addition of his name. 
From a branch of this family, no doubt, 
whether by the name of Ewias or Lacy, was 
derived the title of the Scudamores to this 
place. Sir John Scudamore was created Viſ- 
count of Sligoe in Ireland, July 2d 1628, 
the 


from whom ſhe was divorced, and marrying 
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the heireſs of whoſe deſcendant James, mar. 
ried firſt in 1729, Henry Duke of Beaufort, 


again Col. Charles Fitzroy, (natural ſon of 
the firſt Duke of Grafton) was mother of 
Frances her heir, married in 1771, to Charles, 
the preſent Duke of Norfolk, to whom ſhe 
brought this, and other large eſtates in this 
neighbourhood for life. The approach is 
thro the park to the weſt front, which isa 
plain dark ſtone ſtructure, with very propor- 
tionable wings. The hall is very old and 
magnificent, 48 by 27, and very lofty. The 
wainſcoat is painted ; from the ceiling hang 
two ponderous gilt bronzes ; the paintings 
are very good, particularly one of Charles l. 
a perſon holding his horſe, only half viſible, 
and a Page holding up his garments ; the 
principal figure is very beautiful, the filken 
tint of his coat remarkably fine; his hand 
reſts very gracefully on his ſide, and the 
elbow ſeems to burſt from the canvaſs; the 
forchand of the horſe is very maſterly, Thi 


is eſteemed one of Vandyke's beſt perform- 
an ces 
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ances; there are only two of this kind in the 
kingdom. Sir James Scudamore, father to 
John the firſt Lord in armour, by the fame 
believe; Viſcount Scudamore, a great friend 
of Charles I; Admiral Vantrump ; Sir John 
Packington; a fine portrait of a lady; 
Louis XIII, and his Queen, 1639, French. 
Small dining room on the right; over 
the chimney, a curious old flower piece, 
within ſome beautiful carved work, by the 
famous Gibbons ; the ſhell-fiſh, birds, fruit, 
&c. are inimitably finiſhed. ** There is no 
e inſtance (lays Walpole) of a man before 
Gibbons, who gave to wood the looſe and 
© airy lightneſs of flowers, and chaii.ed to- 
* oether the various productions of the ele- 
© ments, with a free diſorder natural to each 
e ſpecies.” On the left of the hall are two 
ſmall drawing-rooms. In one I obſerved 
ſome beautiful needle-worked chairs, &c; 
alſo a conſiderable diſplay of portraits, but 
we had no catalogue, nor perſon whereby to 
obtain certain information. I could frequently 
diſtinguiſh the pencil of Vandyke, Cornelius 

Jan- 


. 
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Janſen, and Holbein. The ſtair-caſe is very 
lofty, and hung with old pictures; this leads 
up to a large ſuite of unfiniſhed rooms. The 
whole of this admirable place is complete 
in its ſtyle; built, I imagine, about the reign 
of King William III, by one of the Scuda- 
mores, immediate anceſtors of the Ducheſs; 
Colonel Fitzroy, her father, had the manage- 
ment during her minority, and did infinite 
injury to the place, by cutting down L. 1 5000 
worth of timber. The gardens to the ſouth 
front are all in King William's ſtyle of forti- 
fications, ſurrounded with yew hedges, cut in 
variety of forms, according to the taſte of 
that time. Some, indeed, have been {ut- 
fercd to out-grow their original ſhape, and 

are really beautiful. As there are ſo few re- 
licks of theſe ſorts of antiquities now remain- 
ing, tis pity not to have the power of ſuch 
an inſpection ſometimes; this is certainly 
very fit object for that purpoſe, and will, in 
all probability, long continue ſo. The Duke 
frequently enjoys it, with a ſociety of a fe 
friends; nor has he an idea of letting it un- 


dergo 
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dergo any tranſmutation. Its external beau- | 
ties are moſt bewitching, from a ſituation re- 
plete with ceaſeleſs variety; the view from 
the weſt end of the garden, or from the lawn, 
is ſweetly pictureſque, beyond expreſſion. A 
ſmall tower, with another ſpire church to | | 
the right, and Mr. Lechmere's old white \ 
houſe to the left, all placed in a lovely am- 
phitheatre, formed by ſwelling hills and 
hanging woods, are the trueſt objects of 
landſcape. This ſcene is again charmingly 
varied, as we aſcend the hilf into the park, 
oppoſite the ſouth-front of the houſe, 
which takes in many other agreeable ob- 
jects, and more of the meandring river. 
Still further on, the diſtant proſpe& expands 
nobly, while the huge oaks, thoſe venerable 
ſons of the foreſt, ſpread their umbrageous 
arms around our heads, and ſeem to lament 


their tormer numerous family, fell'd by the 
deſtructive hand of an unlawful maſter. 
From the ſummit of this delightful park we 
command ſeveral vaſt hills in Glouceſterſhire ; 
Black-mountains in Monmouthſhire, and 

Breck- 
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Brecknock; thoſe oyer Hereford. and Brad: | 
wardine, together with Robin Hoad's Butt; 
alſo, Clay Hilla in Shropſhire, &c44 Th. 
nitely gratificd-with - this :excarſioh we. | 
turned with our good friend td dine ati Her. 
ford. 4191579 10 . t s lid at mon 
Much more is yet to be ſen in 
parts, which we could act conveniently 
compaſt, lying too oppoſite to our fate 
route Lord Malden's noble ſeat at amg. 
ton-court, towards Leominſter, is parts 
larly worth notice. Leland faytz . . 
place was ſumptuouſſy erected bye 
Lenthall, Kt. that thus roſe by ſervice mat 
Wus yeoman of the robes to King' Henfy x. 
and being a gallant fellowe, either ca dauph- 
ter, or neere kinſwoman of the Ringes fil 
in love with him, and in continuanee 
iy wedded unto; him. Whereupon after be fal 
| i | into eſtimation, and had given to in 
L. looo landes by the yeare for maintemte 
(| 4 him and his wiſe, and their heirs) kj 
" jo is 2 was Mz „ K Richard 5 
We Bi of Arundel of that aw, TOY 
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which landes he had Ludlowe for one part. 
This Lenthall was victorious at the battaile 
of Agin-Court, and tooke many priſoners 
there, by which prey he beganne the new 
building of Hampton- Court, and brought 
from an hill a ſpring of water, and made a 
little poole within the toppe of this houſe. 
This Lenthall had a ſonne by his wife; but 
he after a few years dyed. Then left he of 
to build any more at Hampton, and ſoone 


after his wife dyed. Then after he married, | 


the daughter of the Lord Grey of Codoner.” 
Hampton-Court afterwards. belonged to the 
Cornwalls, Barons of Burford; and in the 
reign of Henry VIII. it belonged to the 
Coningſby „ a family of great note in theſe 
parts, of which was Sir Thomas Coningſby, 
who was ſheriff of the county, 40th of Queen 
Elizabeth, and founded an hoſpital in Here- 
ford; from him was deſcended Thomas, who 
was created a Baron of Ireland by King Wil- 
lam III, and afterwards a Baron and Earl of 
this realm, by the title of Lord Coningſby 
of Coningſby in Lincolnſhire, Margaret, 
N the 


w# u REFORDENTA 8D 
the [eldeſt of his two daughters; vat ul | 
created a Baroneſs and Viſcoumteſs of Hamp- 
toy=Court;' from whom by his mother 1% 
Kitt the preſent ; poſſeffor. * This Wat 
till lately in its perfect original ſtate in fm 
of a caſtle; its fituation, as we could Gif 
tantly diſcern, and judge from its vicinity) is 
ina moſt beautiful vale on the river Lugg 
ſurrounded with the richeſt woods; the 
gardens and pleaſure grounds are delightful. 
His lordſhip has rather mutilated ſome of its 
antique appearance to enjoy modern comforts, 
as he frequently reſides here: within are e. 
cellent portraits of the family, &c. by Hol- 
bein, Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, &c. wich 
King Henry IV. Queen Elizabeth,” Ke. 
Another object highly worth the attention of 
a traveller, is the curious place of Richard 
Payne Knight, Eſq. at Downton, near Lud- 
low, (for which: place he is member) bot 
within the northern limits of this couẽm'q 
This gentleman having ſeen moſt of he: bel 
- edifices, both ancient and modern, and belng 


endowed with a natural fondneſs for the a 
chitectue 
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cChitecture of caſtles, Kc. Was determined to 
raiſe, from divers Hints he had collected 
from the various ſtyles of building, me- 
thing to reſemble the habitations of ancient 
Barons, more peculiar than could poſibly 
be found elſewhere: In this F* underſtand 
he has ſucceeded ſo as to be the admiration | 
of all viſtors. No leſs a ſum than {60,000 
has been expended for this ' purpoſe. 

We left Hereford, and putſued our tour t to. 
Roſs; dhe firſt hill called Aconbury; is very. 
ſteep, and commands a moſt extenſive alley 
ſurrounded with boldeſt ſcenery” The Black 
mountains ſo often thentioned, St. Michael's 
mount, and. Sugatloaf, are very. prominent 
features, In the vale on our right ſtands. a 
large manſion of Sir Richard Symmons, Bart. 
called the Meend. Beyond this road affords 
nothing intereſting. for ſeveral miles: paſs 
thro the ſmall village, Landenabo, and a little 
to the left ſee Harewood, Sir H ungerford 
Hoſkins's old feat, which has been long the 
reſidence of the family, and greatly prone, 
by the preſent owner. | 
N 2 | This 
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This i is no doubt the ſpot or near it; when 
in the reign of Edgar, Ethelwold, he 
King's miniſter, had a caſtle (ſaid to be m 
Harewood-foreſt,) Which is, the ſcene dg 
Maſon! s. Dramatic Poem of Elfrida..) The: 
ſtory of it is briefly this,.. Edgar greatly en- 
amoured of the famed beauty of Elftida, 
daughter of Orgar, Earl of Devonſhire; ſends) 
Ethelwold to offer her his crown, in marriage 
| Whereupon Ethelwold falls yiolentlyoiin/ 
loye with her himſelf, and marries her. ſept) 
ly ;,, perſuading the King upon his return," 
that there was nothing extraordinary in he: 
beauty. Edgar at length being informed af 
the truth, ſees her, falls deſpetately in Jovy! 
and determines to make her his own'z.the" 
event of which is quite perverted by the pott 
for inſtead of that ſacred attachment to Ethe/ 
wold, which the drama exhibits, the hiſtoti· 
cal fact ſhews that her beauty was too much 
tinctured with vanity, not to be moved by 
the addreſſes of the King. Upon which . 
orders the unſuſpecting huſband to g t | 


Northumberland on pretended buſineſs. Hut 
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me ugſortunate Earl Were performed Is 
journey. He was found dead itt à wood; 
where he was thought at fiſt to be murder 
ed by robbers; but the eyes of the people 
King, inſtead of making due ſearch after the 
murderers, married the widow. Some fay, 
that Edgar flew Ethel wold with his 6% 
hand at a hunting match. Malmſbury ſays, 
he took Ethel wold into a wood (Harewocd- 
foreſt) upon pretence of hunting, and killed 
him there with his lance. The natural ſon 
of this nobleman happening to come in at 
this accident, and viewing the dead body ef 
his father, the King ſternly "aſked" Him, 
how he liked the game? The youth 1 
plied calmly, that whatſoever pleaſed 'the” 
King, ought" not to be diſpleaſing to him. 
This courtly anſwer, on ſo moving an oe 
ſion, ſurprized the King, and gave him 4 
ſtrong affection for the young man ever after 
This ſtory leaves room to ſuſpect, the enz“ 
kiſh hiſtorians have paſſed Ger in ſilence ſe- 
"m_ of Edgar $ actions, when they endea- 
N 3 voured 
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voured Aue unte hou Nc 
make him paſs for a Saint. _— 10 agie 
Hlence the road is intolerably rough, but 
might eaſiiy be mended by breaking dhe 
Hard materials ſmaller. © We next ſaww Peter- 
1 "Nowe, a heat retirement,» whos ſmall iir 
[4 and church are exceedingly pictureſque A 
M| | little further we inſpected the ruins of Wil 
on Caſtle; on the river Wye oppoſite Rok, | 
= from which the ſpire and bridge are vey 
| ine objects, together with the wood- cr 
ed hills called the Chaſe. Wilton Caſtle 
was the chief ſeat of the Barony of the G 
| _= | er place, by the marriage of Reginald 
. » Juſtice of Cheſter, with Maud, the 
3 of Henry De Longchamp, Baron of 
Wilton, in the reign of Edward I. Fron 
hence a long train of valourous peers, ſuc 
ceſſively enjoyed this place down to Will 
Lord Grey of Wilton, The' earlier than 
chis they much frequented their ſeas 1 
Blechley and Whaddon Hall in Bucks be. 

fore - mentioned; and in the time of this 
William, the Caſtle of Wilton was moch 
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fallen to decay. This brave nobleman, in the 
ceign of Queen Mary; qefended Calais againſt 
the French with wonderful valour, till at 
length his ſoldiers mutinying in deſpait, he 
vs obliged to yield it up, ard became him- 
ſelf a priſoner, in which; ate he continned, 
till he redeemed himſelf for aꝗ, ooo erons; 
a ſum, which almoſt ruined his eſtate. He 
was afterwards General of the forces ſent in- 
to Scotland. Having lived to all the great 
purpoſes of life, but ſelf - intereſt, he died 
1562, no leſs to the public ſorrow of Eng- 
land, which he ſecured, than to the common 
joy of Scotland, which he awed. His ſon 
Arthur Lord Grey, a ſoldier as famous as 
his father, endeavoured to advance his lefſen- 
ed eſtate by his valour, and firſt was, wound- 
ed at the ſiege of Leith, 1 560, and after- 
wards was ſent over Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and there finally ſuppreſſed the rebellion of 
Deſmond. - But there-is another cauſe, why 
bis memory will live, long after his feats 
of arms are forgotten. He was the early 
Patton of Spenſer, the Poet, who, went over 
N 4 000 WD 
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to. Ireland, with, ni upon 
which he had a grant from Queen Elizabeth. 
of zoo acres of dand in the county af V 
finiſhed, his Fairy Queen; the riuer Mulla 
which he has more than once introduce in 
his Poems, ran thro” his groundz. Ie 
world can never be grateful enough. ti the 
man, under whoſe patronage, ſo exquiſite: 

aà Poem was written. The gratitude of the 
Poet will live for ever.. Lord Grey did 
1593 T. Mien William the laſt Lord $4 


1 98A rn 2. noh puri 

2 « Mot noble 1 the pillar of my life, 0 
& And'patron of my 1 muſes pupillage, 

/ 19040 

« Thro” whoſe large bounty poured on me ite." i000 

zn che firſt ſeaſon of my feeble age... abt 


_ * I now do live, hour d yours by Vaſſalage.” &., noi! 
N Sonnet to ; par Gr:y prefixed to the Fairy Queen, | 


+ Henry Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, when ſteward at af 
King Edward's corenation, or conſtable at Queen Mary's, . 

- was, the firſt that rid in a coach in England; this Lord 
22885 was the firſt that hoy af a coach-t0 Ireland.” OY 
1 be title of Daros De Wipbur hasen owns evil 
in the perſon of Sir Thiomas Egerton; Bart. deſcended from 
the ſiſter and coheir of this William; but not entitled to 
the ancient honor, both becauſe of the a and 10 


abeyance, 
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puritan, bur u very hopeful young man; Was 
attainted as am accomplice in Sir Walter 

Raleigh's fſuppoſed plot, and died in priſon 
much pitied. e At what time this Fathily | 

parted with Wilton Caſtle is not exactly 
known ; but tis probable it was parted with” 
by Lord William, the "grandfather, /'amvng 
the ptrimony he was obliged to alienate for” 
raiſing his ranſom, ſince, it belonged to John, 
firſt Lord Chandos, who married his ſiſter; 
and from him it became the ſeat of his ſcconl 
ſon Charles, who reſided here as well as his 
poſterity down to James the magnificent 
Duke, of whom an account has been Eiben 
under Cannons. Philips, in his poem, called 
Cyder, makes the following honorable men 
tion of this family, e natives of the 


county. 2 "i 5 4 818 412 5 H * 
1877 11 £7% » 
« We SHOT TRTIONTCVS nne, 
40 W we zul 1 but aul: e 


Men more undaunted +? bor theis —.— 
More ptodigal of life ? In ancient days 
* The Roman Legions, and great Czfar found») 57 
Our fathers no mean os aach pin 

Weid 101200 9 
. » Weldon's Court. of James I. p. 30, 1 


+ Than thoſe of Herefordſhire. 


* Prudence, and ancient proweſs, and rena win, 


| the wife of Sir Thomas Brydges, anceſtor. of the Brydge's | 
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And Agincourt, deep-ting'd with blood, confeſn 
What the Silures vigour unwithſtood * e 
« Could do in rigid fight; and chiefly what | 
<< Brydge's wide-waſting hand, firſt garter d Knight's | | 
Puiſſant author of great Chandos ſtemnm 
„High Chandos, that tranſmits paternal worth, 


6&4 10 


4 


4% T' his noble offspring. O thrice happy Peer! un 
„That bleſt with hoary vigor, view'ſt thyſelf £98 
<* Freſh blooming in thy generous ſon ; whoſe bps... 

« Flowing with nervous eloquence exact, 

« Charm the wiſe ſenate, and attention win 
«© In deepeſt councils: Ariconium pleas d. 
Him, as her choſen worthy, firſt ſalutes 3 ; 


— 


"116 


Him, on th* Iberian, on the Gallic ſhore, 


„Him hardy Britons bleſs; his faithful hand 
© Conveys new courage from afar, nor more 


& The general's conduct, than his care avails.” Höre 


The remaining ruins of the caſtle are very in- 


conſiderable ; there being nothing but a low 
ſquare wall, encloling a garden, with'the ap- 
pearance of a turret in one angle. This 

with Aconbury, Dewſall, and moſt of the 


* This is ap hiſtorical inzccuracys Sir Joba-Chanta, 
one of the firſt Knights of the Garter, was uncle tg Ali, 


+ James Lord C. father of the firſt Duke. What follom 
. a pleaſing contraſt to the ill-natured character by Pope, 
of the Duke under the name of Timon, . | 
other 
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other Chandos eſtates in this county, N 
ſold ſome years back to Guy's hoſpital. 
Peterſtowe church, in which pariſh: — 
ſtands, are no handſome monuments, but two 

or three flat ſtones to the memory of this fa- 
mily. -We now croſſed the bridge of ſix large 
arches, and came along the ſide of an high 
cauſeway to the town. This admirable con- 
venience for Paſſengers in time of floods, 
owes its origin to the celebrated man of Roſs, 
(Mr. Kyrle) whoſe liberal and charitable ſer- 
vices to this town, are. monuments too du- 1 
rable ſoon to be eraſed: The lines of Pope 
moſt applicable to the ſpot we are now upon, 
are the following : | 


«© Pleaſed Vaga echoes thro* her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? 
From the dry rock, who bade the water flow ? 
Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 
Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 
« But clear and artleſs pouring thro? the plain, 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain. 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows ? 
© Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? | 
* Who taught that heav*n-direQted ſpire to riſe, 
The man of Roſs” each liſping babe replies. 1 1 55 
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that famous character lived and died; h 


Merrick, author of the Camelion, dhe Mon- 
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We now aſcended this high town, and Wend 
the charming ſcenes from” its "church-yard; 
dined at the King's-arms, the houſe in which 


portrait is ſtill ſhewn here, Wbich, 8 though | 


but a daub in Can is valued for i its ex 


treme liken ee. n 
About two miles from heck is "Boll itt 
the birth- place and reſidence of William 


kies, and other lively poefns in Do ey's 
collection. The following poetical deſcrip» 
tion by him of this place, never before pub= 


liſhed, was given me by a near relation of His; 


9 1574 


with many other of his meer F "an N 
10 Un WE, 91 41 [+ ' A 


Near where proud penyard- $s woods ai, o vg 


Whence Cambria's hills ſalute our * die 
On a fair ſpot encloſed with wood, N r een 
That long the rage of time has 08 (1: $73t9b e oz bes 
Stands Bollitree. In days of yore X 4296208 ag 
Ere Lancaſter the ſceptre bore, 
Well known to fame. q— a TY „ 
Old, Gaunt, *tis ſaid had ſeen the places,, 3.12 # 
And. Heretord's renowned. graecae 
There deign'd.co ſpend a ſocial our. 
Whilſt virtue charm'd him more than W 12M aui 


When hapleſs Richard's wretched \reign/:/ 1931 & Oi 230 

Caus'd Britain's fon s to ſeek the SR BN + 

Its maſter ®, 1. e 5 e 15 

Join'd with him, an nd drew the ſword; M +45, of 6 03208 
And whilſt our Henrys bore eg 2156 £0114 Spott: Z 
At Bollitree hom bleſs'd the da: WY 
When fam'd Eliza rul'd the land, 85 

And galant held command. 

A branch 7 from this old Tpot deriv'd, CULT 1 lige 

In Spain right hardy. deeds aoehiey'd K. fi 3441-14460 A 

There Cales (unhappy) felt a Ow, OOTY 

That laid her lofty furrets lo. 

And when by too ſevere a fat, 

Brave Eſſex felt the ax ere tac] 10 n 

Firm to his much lov'd Lord he ftood, N . 5 
Add feat'd his fru WH bd Sl.. 

But late from hence, high honor boreg'' 7 5 VO 100? 
Ey'nto remoteſt India's PBs, Mev 1345269 3 I 

In evil hour, a daring ſwain;: | 5 

u bees bnd ahh} P; i e 

Ah! hapleſs youth of ſoul fincere, obs 
Receive the heart-beſtowing teur go is Ne Dooney 5: 
Since fate thy vital thread has ſhorn, * ES 
Eternal laurels grace thy urn! mis batons 10g wet © 
Sacred to you, deſerving dead, i 968043 IG. 2087 21 2451 5g 
This ancient fabrick rears its head. - nl 141110 | 
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Thomas Moyricke.. Smet of An tis 5s 
; Sir Guillim Merrick: knighted at n 
Lieutenant Samuel Hopkins, of Col. Drapet's Regiment, 


flain at the ſiege of Fort St. George, N to the ate 
William Merrick of Bollitree,) 2 mit! Lisas 50 "v Mx #2 
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Has peaceful fleep cach ed Made, 


minute detail and analization of its. cunt. 


and every other native and artificial ornament. 
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Arches with 3 ivy overgrown, . = 815 N 
And walls of moſf-epppwites, EW 1 K 
Again reftor'd in aweful 2 | | 
Your honor'd memory awaits · r 200697 * 
Accept the humble tribute de. WA N af agys ol An 


. 3 * 


11 "£4 „ 
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Scenery of ſuch inimitable: brane a th 
viewed down the river Wye, which is un- 
queſtionably unique, neceſſarily requims 


ent parts; the ſteepneſs of its banks q in 
mazy courſe 3 the ground, woods, and rb | 7 


Theſe are moſt accurately and admirablyde. 
fined by the celebrated comparer of natutal 
and artificial landſcape, Mr. Gilpin: in hüt 
excurſion down this river in 177, for 
which purpoſe he has employed his ſecond 
ſection; and I think with much greater ſuc- 
ceſs than the ſubſequent defcription. This 
indeed, as he previouſly obſerves,” might be 
. This little work is become fo fearee, that I: was 8 $7 
previouſly to procure a copy; the hints and'occafional' de. 


ſcriptions of ſuch a companion, were highly defirable, and 
would have been of infinite affiſtance, but 7 forges won 


Cp £7” 225 


W A 


the circumſtance of a continued rain. Leav- 
ing my reader therefore to furniſh himſelf 


with the neceſſary outlines from that able 


delineator, I ſhall proceed to give the reſult of 
theſe combinations under the auſpicious beams 
ve now viewed then. For this purpoſe we 
procured a boat for a 4 guinea and- a half, to 
take us to Monmouth; in which we embarked 
about three o'clock, and leaving Wilton- 


Ker on ont ch, pulled. the noble bridge 


weſtward in centinual ſerpentine nearly four 
miles, without any very ftriking feature to at- 
tract our notice. We were amuſed with ſome 


hſhermen in their curious little boats, angling. 


for trout and grealing ; theſe delicate vehicles 
are made of wicker, or baſket work; and co- 
vered on the outſide with prepared canvaſs, 
which they paddle down the ſtream, and carry 


on their backs home again, like turtles in 


their ſhells. Mr. Gilpin mentions this cus 


rious n called a coricle, probably from 


v.47 T * 62 168 4. | 
| þ Mr. Gilpia, by nn this winding rien has 
n this ruin as on the bank. i 1091007" 


the 
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attributed to his having ſeen them under” 


THT aD 


a ghee the ae tory. of an 
_ adventurous fellow, who for a wager, + 

_ navigated a coricle as far as Lundy' ind m 
the mouth of the Britiſh channel. A full 
fortnight or more he ſpent in this dangerow 
voyage; and it was happy for him that it 
was a fortnight of ſerene weather. Many a 
current and many an eddy; many a flowing 
tide, and many an ebbing one, afforded him 
occaſion to exert all his ſkill, and dexterity. 
Sometimes his little bark was carried le- 


ward, and ſometimes as far wind ward; but 

ſill he recovered his courſe, perſevered in hs 
_ undertaking ; and at length happily atchieved | 
it. When he returned to the New- Weir, 
report ſays, the account of his expedition 
was received like a voyage round the world.” 
We now came oppoſite Mr. Gilpin's ſecond 
landſcape, Goodrich-caſtle, a moſt roman- 
tic relick of moſs-grown towers, which 
more than anſwered every idea of his pencil, 
or deſcription ; the vaſt hill, called Copper- 
wood, apparently on the right, tho' really 
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fir beyond; adds preutty ko, tlie boldneft vf 
this proſpect iht PAP rar mau dd 
grant of this Ee h of King Joh" In 
the reign r Ecce III. this was tlie Chief 
ſeit of Gilbert Lord Talbot, great Bran- 

father of John, the firſt Earl of Shrewißüry, 

to whom, and his poſterity, it continued the 
principal refidence, till Gilbert,” "5th Earl, 

left three daüghters his colieirs, 5 hom 
Elizabeth carried this caſtle to her huſband, 

Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, who died 8. P. 

1639, yet this place ſeems to have gone to 
his collateral telations, Earls of Kent, dort to 
the late Duke. Down the next reach n Ct 
left, a beautiful livery of green clothedhe 
ſurrounding ſteeps; this is the general com- 
plexion of tlie adjacent countty, for every ten 
or twelve yeats, the woods are cropped quite 
cloſe to the ground, " principally to Yapply 
the forges and furnaces 'with*thircoal; &. 

ind as they ſptout again ih diHlightfik vet: 
dure appears, _ diſtin; z ärttlabfe dt THe 
diſtance, from the trioft®! laxüriait ops. 

10 in other pr — Vig ddt is Ino feafRd, r 
O come 


i 
1 
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come to full growth different tints and ſhades 
are ſeen, which conftitute the wonderful 
variety ſo peculiar to theſe ſcenes. The 
hill beyond, on our right, is covered with 
lime kilns; we ſaw a ſmall hut by the 
water fide careleſsly heaped together, which, 
according to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, the indigent 
natives raiſe in the night; this, if they can 


accompliſh it ſo as to cover in, and boil a pot 


within the ſpace of twelve hours unmoleſted, 
becomes their own, and they are allowed to 
incloſe a ſufficient quantity of land round it, 
and to rebuild a more ſuitable cottage ; thus 
in a few years by this laudable cuſtom and 
indulgence, the whole face of the country 
wears a general aſpect of cultivation, and the 
moſt barren ſpots become adorned with 
woods, gardens and orchards. This in 
miniature reſembles the great world at large 
in its original ſtate of nature, with this re- 
ſtriction, that their King is already eſtabliſh- 
ed; they may wage wars and have trivial 
hoſtilities about infringements of property, 
and other jealouſies or animoſities, but no 
violent 
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violent danger can enſue the Lord of the 
manor has the ſupreme power, to keep them 
in awe, and rectify theſe commotions in their 


ſtate. We next paſſed ſome iron works on our 


left; called Biſhop's- wood. furnace, belonging 
to a company at Roſs and Briſtol; the ſcene 
here greatly improves, and the ſtream flows 


thro' a winding avenue of richer cloathing. 


In the reach below this, is Ledbroke col- 
liery, a very plentiful mine and of good 
quality; which ſupplies Roſs, and various 
places at 13s. per ton. After ſo much gran- 
deur and tranquillity, this buſy contraſt upon 
the banks of the wharf produced a new and 
lively effect. A little lower on the right, 
ſtands Court-field, an ancient pile, with an 
artificial ruin above, belonging to Mr. 
Vaughan. A few fine deer were bounding 


on the ridgey banks; the pariſh church in 


miniature, juſt below, is truly pictureſque; 
it is called Welch Bicknor to diſtinguiſh it 
from another village of the ſame name about 
two miles below, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river, in Glouceſterſhire, which now only 
O 2 divides 
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divides the two counties, but was formerly 
the boundary between the Welch and En- 
gliſh; according to this verſe of Necham, 


Inde vagos Vaga Cambrenſes, hinc reſpicit Anglos.“ 
% Hence Wye the Engliſh views, and thence the Welch.“ 


In this church is a chalice of great antiquity, 
being from its date made in 1176, and altho' 


| finiſhed in a very rough manner, it has ſome 


reſemblance to thoſe uſed in the preſent age, 
It is ſuppoſed that it was made by ſome of 
thoſe Arabians living in the Norman territo- 
ries near the borders of Spain, who embra- 
ced the chriſtian religion, and was by them 
brought to Britany or Normandy, and from 
thence to England. At Engliſh Bicknor, a 
triangular buſhy mount hangs like a noble 
rampart to the water at the next reach. The 
verdant rocks now ſpread their tufted heads 
in variegated order, and at the half way 
point, the abrupt cliffs, called Coldwell, 
opened an amphitheatre of romantic beauties, 
beyond the power of words or canvaſs to ex- 
preſs; the creeping ever-greens upon the 

* 
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protuberances of each mouldering oak and 
the profuſion of other hanging foliage, pre- 
ſent a variety of vivid tints inimitably ſoft 
and fine. No tapeſtry of art, not even of 
the rich Gobelins * can poſſibly excell this ad- 
mirable production of the loom of nature; we 
only wanted ſun to paint the colours ſtrong- 
er. The maſly heaps beneath thrown from 
their native rocks by the devaſtation of time, 
are very curious, and ſome of them little in- 
ferior to the famous Bowdar-ſtone in Borrow- 
dale; one in particular, infinitely more de- 
ſerves the ſimilitude * of a ſhip lying on its 
keel, immerſed too in the boſom of theſe 
lucid ſtreams. We now came to the ſecond 
terry called Hudſon's-rope, at Whitechurch, 
which, to give an idea of the beauteous 
courſe of this river, is ſeven miles diſtant 
from the upper one, at Goodriche, by water, 
and only one by land. The pariſh church 


A houſe in Paris, in the ſuburb of St. Marceau, ſo called 

irom Giles Gobelin, an excellent dyer, who found out the 
lecret of dying ſcarlet, in the reign of Francis I. This is 
he place where they make the fineſt tapeſtry in Europe. 
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198 HEREFORDSHIRE, 
here is another pictureſque object on the 
verge of the water, ſo near as ſometimes to 
be ſurrounded by the flood; the vaſt hills 
beyond are remarkably bold, and form a 
ſublime termination to this reach. The 
thinly ſcattered cots, as we approached the 
new Weir, are richly recluſe; no gripe of 
poverty, no perplexing cares ſeem to diſturb 
theſe quiet haunts; a more primeval ſcene 
cannot well be conceived to exiſt. Paſſing 
thro' a lock we ſaw the buſy Cyclops working 


on the oppoſite ſhore, and as the evening was 
far advanced and rather overcaſt, this ſcene 


became more aweful and ſublime. 


The Moon ſcarce ſeated on her filver car, 


The veil of night hung heavy o'er the world, 
And o'er the ſolemn ſcene ſuch ſtillneſs reign'd, 
As 'twere a pauſe of nature: on the banks 

No murmuring billow breaks, but all is huſh'd g 
Save ever and anon the thund'ring ſtroke 

That beats the fiery maſs. While upwards riſe 
The ſmoaky volumes ſparkling thro” the air. 

But hark! the full aſſembled owls begin 

To ſhriek their orgies mid'ſt the rocks and woods. 
Penſive I fit and hear the frightful din 


Reſponſive echoing thro? the ſullen ſkies, 


Til, 
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Till, lull'd by muſic of the daſhing oar, 

My untun'd ſoul again finds ſweet repoſe.“ 

We now landed at the firſt convenient 
place, and walked on the turnpike near two 
miles to Monmouth where we ſlept, and in 
the morning took a curſory view of this 
ancient capital, of this formerly a Welch, 
but now an Engliſh county. It is ſituated 
at the conflux of the Wye and Munnow, 
whence it derives its name, it diſplays many 
marks of antiquity, and has been much more 
flourithing than at preſent. The general 
white complexion of the houſes gives it a 
neat and animated look; but the only build-, 
ings worth notice are the church and town- 
hall, both very handſome, and the latter 
may vie with moſt places of much greater 
conſequence, The Britains called it Myn- 
"wy; on the north fide, where it is not 
guarded by the river, it was originally en- 


* Parody on part of the firſt Scene, AR third, of the 
Grecian Daughter. 


O 4 | caſtle , 


compaſſed with a ſtrong wall and foſs. In 
the midſt of the town are the ruins of the 


——ü— ——— — 
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caſtle, which flouriſhed at the conqueſt. At 
that time William the ſon of Baderon had 
the cuſtody of thoſe four carucates of land, 
within the caſtle, which were the king's 
demeſne. Withenock, his ſon, ſurnamed, 
de Monmouth, built a church within the 
caſtle, and gave it to the monks of St. Flo- 
rence, at Salmure in France. His ſon Ba- 
deron in the reign of Henry II. granted to 


the monks at Monmouth, in exchange for 


Hodonoch, three forges, ſituate upon the river 
Wye, free from any toll, paſſage, foreſtage, 
or any other cuſtom for the iron made there- 
"in. By this it appears, how anciently the 
iron works before deſcribed were carried on in 
theſe parts. His grandſon John, Baron of 
Monmouth, who had the cuſtody of the 
caſtle of Striguil, 15th,of Henry III, gave 
about that time to the monks of St. Florence 
at Salmure, in pnre alms, the hoſpital of 
St. John at Monmouth. This nobleman 
having no iſſue male, in conſideration of cer- 
tain lands, which Prince Edward granted 
him for his life, gave to the ſaid Prince, 

= Moy, a 2 


* 
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and his heirs for ever, his caſtle and honor 
of Monmouth, and all other his lands and 
tenements, which grant was confirmed by the 
King 13th September 4oth Henry III; and 
in 41ſt of that King, he died. From this 
time, it continued in the crown, and enjoy- 
ed many privileges; but derived its greateſt 
glory from giving birth to Henry V. (from 


hence, ſurnamed of Monmouth) the great 


conqueror of France, and ſecond ornament 
of the Lancaſtrian family, who by direct 
force of arms, ſubdued that kingdom, and 
reduced Charles VI. to the greateſt extre- 
mity. This was alſo the birth place of the 


famous hiſtorian Geffrey of Monmouth, 


mentioned before as buried at Abingdon. 

In order to vary theſe ſcenes as much as 
poſſible, we diſmiſſed our boat at Mon- 
mouth, and went by land to Tintern-abbey ; 
as the upper part of the river affords moſt 
variety in a boat, this plan was undoubtedly 
the beſt. As we proceeded on the road to 
Chepſtow, and paſſed Troy houſe, a fine 
old ſeat of the Duke of Beaufort, now only 
inha- 
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inhabited by a ſteward and farmer, the 
autumnal glow of nature, attendant on noc. 
turnal ſhowers, gave us the higheſt idea of 
the town's charming ſituation and ſcenery, 
protected on all ſides by hills of the ſweeteſt 
verdure, even to their utmoſt ſummits, the 
ſtreams of Vaga murmuring at their feet.. 
As we aſcended the hill before us, each 
progreſſive ſtep afforded an infinite variety of 
waving mountains, vallies and woods, in- 
terſperſed with white cots, ſeats, &c. &c. 
and backed by the majeſtic heads of Su- 
gar-loaf, and Brecknockſhire black moun- 
tains. Having gained this lofty ſummit, we 
deviated a little to the right of the road, 
to obſerve the diſtant ruins of Ragland 
_ Caſtle, once a moſt powerful and glorious 
place. Thomas ap Gwillem ap Jenkin, (an- 
ceſtor of the Herberts) obtained it, by mar- 


Mr. Gray's obſervation on this ſweet place is thus 
found in a letter, dated May 24th, 1771, giving an account 
of his preceding ſummer's tour, in which the river Wye 
was the principal feature. Monmouth, (ſays he) which 
is a town I never heard mentioned, lies on the ſame river, 
in a vale, that is the delight of my eyes, and the very ſeat 
of pleaſure,” 


rying 
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rying Maud daughter and heir of Sir John 
Morley, Knt. Lord of this caſtle and other 
large poſſeſſions, in the time of Richard I I; 
from hence it came to the Earls of Pem- 
broke, and from them to the Earls of Wor ' 
ceſter, in the ſame manner as Tintern and 
Chepſtow. William, firſt Marquis of Wor- 
cheſter, maintained this caſtle with a garri- 
ſon of 800 men from 1642, to Aug. 19th 
1646, without receiving any contribution 
from the country, and then yielded it to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax upon very honorable terms. 
This was among the laſt places in England, 
that held out againſt the rebels. Then it 
was that (according to Gilpin's expreſſion) 


Cromwell laid his iron hands upon it, and 


ſhattered it into ruins ; to which it owes its 
preſent pictureſque form.” All the timber 
in theſe parks that lay near the houſe, was 


cut down and fold, which (tho' there was 


no coppice wood) amounted by the account of 
the committee themſelves to 37,000 cords of 
wood. The lead of the caſtle was ſold for 


J. b, ooo, and a great part of the timber to 
the 
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the citizens of Briſtol, to rebuild the houſes 
on the bridge there, that had been lately 


burnt, The loſs to the family during the 


troubles, was computed at V. 100, ooo; an 
eſtate to the value of . 20, ooo per annum 
being ſequeſtred, beſides what 9 ſold in 
thoſe neceſſitous times. 

The aſpect from hence became dreary and 
unpleaſant, and the fervency of the noontide 
ſun was now almolt as intenſe as Midſummer, 
without a ſhade to guard us from its powers. 
Wie now left the great road at the village of 
Turlington, and paſſed thro' hollow and un- 


couth tracks, ſeldom attempted by any car- 


riage but thoſe of the natives; after a few 
ſpecimens of pleaſing recluſe ſcenery, we 
enter a profound del] for ſeveral miles; 
gurgling brook winding thro' the umbrageous 
cavity which ſupplies a number of large iron 
works above the village of Abbey-Tintern: 
Mr. Tanner is the oſtenſible manager; the 
* From the time this caſtle was rendered uninhabitable, 


the family have fix'd their chief reſidence at Badminton, in 
Glouceſterſhire, 


Duke 
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Duke of Beaufort the great. proprietor. We 
inſpected the principal furnace, and ſaw the 
ore, which is moſtly brought from that vaſt 
ſource, at Furneſs in Lancaſhire, diſſolved 
by the blaſt of immenſe bellows, worked 
upon the modern conſtruction of cylinder 
pumps. They have a method of ſeparating 
the beſt qualities from the droſs, by a water 
wheel and hammers, from which they col- 
let conſiderable quantities of pure metal, 
and the powder ſells to the glaſs houſes for 
their uſe. Lower down are various forges, 
for the purpoſe of ſtriking this mutilated ore, 
into every requiſite ſize and form of the 
broadeſt bars to the fineſt wires. 

Iron, the moſt uſeful, and thro' the wiſe 
diſtribution of providence, the moſt com- 
mon of all metals, is plentifully found in all 


parts of the Britiſh dominions. It is found 


in Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyſhire, De- 
von, Durham, Gloſterſhire, Hants, Kent, 
Lancaſhire, Monmouthſhire, Shropſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, Staffordſhire, Suſſex, War- 
wickſhire, Wiltſhire, Vorkſhire, and in 

a great 
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a great many other parts of North-Britaiq, 

Ireland, and in North America. The Ro. 
mans probably were the firſt who wrought 

our mines, their medals having been found 

amongſt the heaps of flags and cinders, The 

ore hath various appearances ; ſome is called 
bruſh ore, as being compoſed of threads 
growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging 
from the tops of caves or old works, ſome in 
ſtones of a reddiſh, blue, or grey colour, 
ſometimes in a ſort of ſtiff unAuous clay, 
and ſometimes in a black ſand.“ The veins 
or loads, like thoſe of tin, are of very dil. 
ferent dimenſions, and their contents of very 
different natures, which rather. than thei 
ſize determine its value. Some ore is roaſted 
before it can be ſmelted. This laſt operation 
is performed in a large open furnace, the fue 
and ore being mixed, and the fire kept to 
the greateſt heat by immenſe bellows, more 


* Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, p. 150. Wood 
ward's Hiſtory of Foſſils, vol. 1. p. 223, &c,—Hill's H 
tory of Foſſils, p. 629, and Borlaſe's Natural Hiſtory d 
Cornwall, p. 195, as cited in Campbell's Survey. 
| by 
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by a large water wheel. It is from this and 
other improvements, that our mines yield 
much more than formerly ; when they ſcarce 
made in their foot-blaſts or bloomeries, 100 
weight in a day, leaving as much or more 
metal in their ſlags; whereas they now 
make ſeveral tons of iron in the ſame ſpace, 
and leave a mere cinder. When the metal 


bed of ſand, which hath one large, and ſeveral 
ſmall diviſions, in which it cools. The 
iron in the large diviſion is called a ſow, and 
in the ſmaller, pigs. Pig iron, the metal 
thus fit for ſome uſes, ſuch as pots, kettles, 
bombs, and other coarſe works, is not malle- 
able. In order to give it that neceſſary qua- 
lity, it is carried to the forges, and there 
heated and hammered in various directions, 
till the heterogeneous matter, or vitrious im- 
purities being expelled, it is thoroughly in- 
corporated and welded together. From 
this forge, which is called the finery, it is 
taken to another called the chafrey, where 
it is alſo heated and hammered into large 


bars. 


is melted, it is let out of the receivers into a 
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bars. After this it is divided at the flitting 


| mills, and then is ſtiled bar iron. In this 


ſtate it is complete as a commodity, and fit 
for ſale; the uſes of which are too many, 
and too well known to admit or require an 
explanation.* There are but few ſorts of iron 
which, tho' uſeful in other reſpects, are fit 
for being converted into ſteel. The red iron 
ore from Furneſs in Lancaſhire, produces an 
iron, which is as tough as Spaniſh iron, it 
makes very fine wires; but when converted 
into bars, it is not eſteemed ſo good as that 
which is got in the foreſt of Dean and other 
places. The melting or caſting of ſteel was 
introduced at Sheffield, about 40 or 50 years \J 
ago, by one Waller from London, and: was 
afterwards much practiſed by one Hunts- 
man, from whom ſteel ſo prepared, acquired 


the name of © Huntsman's caſt ſteel” It 


was at firſt ſold for 14d. but may now be 
had for 10d. a pound; it coſts 3d. a lb. i 
being melted, and for drawing ingots of it 
into bars of the ſize of razors, they pi 


* Campbell's Survey | 
| only 
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duced at Sheffield, all the caſt ſteel uſed in 
the kingdom was brought from Germany,* 
Steel is made from iron by cementation, 
which by the ſkill, and induſtry of the arti- 
ficers is raiſed to a very high value in all the 
finer manufactures, particularly at Wood- 
ſtock, as we there deſcribed. The reaſon 
why we have ſo mnch iron imported, is 
becauſe the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
abounding in wood, can make it cheaper. 


charcoal, the oil of which is ſuppoſed to 
make it tough, few parts of this kingdom can 
afford the expence. In Colebroke dale, in 
Shropſhire, pit coal has been uſed with ſuc- 


Fas 
ts- cels, which if generally introduced with the 
red lame ſucceſs, would be very advantageous to 


the nation. 

We now approached the venerable object 
of our deviation, Tiatern Abbey, hid in a 
moſt ſequeſtered ſpot by the river Wye. 


* Watſon's Chemiſtry. 
* 
P here 


only 6d. a 100. Before this art was intro- 


For iron being ſmelted in an open fire with 


Before theſe populous manufactures were 
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here thought of, how paſling excellent muſt 
this ſituation have been for monaſtic life, 
and diſcipline. However theſe iron works 
have been very anciently in uſe in different 
parts of the banks of the Wye, as has appeared 
under Monmouth. The ruins of Furneſs 
muſt yield to Tintern, both in point of pie- 
tureſque beauty, preſervation and curioſity; 
we might gaze with freſh delight and admi- 
ration for hours on this perfect ſkeleton of 
gothic architecture. The internal dimenſions 
from eaſt to weſt are 77 yards, from north 
to ſouth 53. The eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth 
windows, and centre arches, are of an equal 
height 67 feet, the weſt window itſelf is 
60. The following is the account given of 
its origin. This Abbey, dedicated to God, 
and the virgin Mary, was founded about 
the year 1131, by Walter Fitz-Richard de 
Clare, Lord of Carewen and Monmonth- 
ſhire. Richard de Clare, ſurnamed Strong- 
bow (nephew to the founder), gave divers 
lands and privileges to the abbot and monks 


hereof, who were of the Ciſtercian, orden 
| obliging 
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obliging them to pray for their ſouls and 

thoſe of his, and his wife's anceſtors. Roger 

de Bigot Earl of Norfolk, added to theſe 
benefactions. It has been famous for the 
tombs and monuments of ſeveral great per- 
ſons, principally of the aforeſaid Walter de 
Clare ; Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, brother 
to the founder; Walter Earl of Pembroke, 
and Marſhall of England, and his brother 
Anſelm, laſt Earl of that family ; William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who being in 
the diſputes between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, was taken priſoner in Banbury 
hight, and being beheaded lies buried here. 
| Beſides the effigy of Gilbert de Clare, which 
is in good preſervation, and ſome others, 
the key ſtones of many arches. are ſeen in a 
perfect ſtate of fine ſculpture. The Duke of 
| Beaufort, takes great delight in having the 
whole of this magnificent relick preſerved, 
which before was in a ſtate of mouldering 


obſcurity. At its ſuppreſſion the revenues 
were rated at L. 192 1s. 4d. per annum. 
The following lines from Maſon's Engliſh 
P 2 garden, 
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ſcribing. In thy fair domain” ſays the 


| © Not her, the praiſe is due; his gradual touch 
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garden, book firſt, are a fine poetic picture, 
applicable to the ſcenes we have been de. 


author, addreflin g the genius of his country, 


& Many a glade is found, 
&« The haunt of wood-gods only; where if art 
„ Ere dar'd to tread, twas with unſandal'd foot, 
« Printleſs, as if the place were holy ground. | 
« And there are ſcenes, where, tho? ſhe whilom trod, 
% Led by the worſt of guides, fell tyrranny, 
% And ruthleſs ſuperſtition, we now trace 
« Her footſteps with delight; and pleas'd revere 
% What once we ſhould have hated. But to time, 


Has moulder'd into beauty many a tow'r, 

«© Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 
« Was only terrible ; and many a fane 

«© Monaſtic, which, when deck'd with all its ſpires, 
«© Serv'd but to feed ſome pamper'd Abbot's pride, 
« And awe the unletter'd vulgar. Generous youth 

«© Whoe'er thou art, that liſten'ſt to my lay, 

& And feel'ſt thy ſoul aſſent to what I fing, 

« Happy art thou, if thou canſt call thine own, | 
&« Such ſcenes as theſe, where nature, and where time 


% Have work'd congenial ; where a ſcattered boſ 2 
« Of antique oaks darken thy fide long hills ; n 
« While ruſhing thro' their branches, rifted cliffs | 
« Dart their white heads, and glitter thro' the gloom; 1 
« More happy ſtill, if one ſuperior rock m 
&« Bear on its brow the ſhiver'd fragment huge | 0 ta 
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« Of ſome old Norman fortreſs ; happier far, 
« Ah, then moſt happy, if thy vale below, 

« Waſh, with the cryſtal coolneſs of its rills, 
« Some mould'ring Abbey's ivy-veſted walls.“ 


After a difficult acceſs; thro' a narrow and 
rough lane, to the ſummit of the hill which 
leads to Chepſtow, the contraſt was moſt 
wonderful ; from the narrow confines pf the 
wildeſt dell, and the ſecluded haunts of mo- 
naſtic ſolitude, to the vaſt expance that here 
burſts upon our view; towns, villages, 
ſeats and woody lawns, with the noble Se. 
rolling to the ocean, and thoſe iſlands c. 
the Holmes, are the objects of this ſubliun. 
ſcenery. 

Between this and Chepſtow ſtands Peri- 
feld, famous for the much admired walks 
of the ingenious Mr. Morris, which we now 
viſited. This place originally belonged to 
the Rous's, and was bought by Mr. e 
and beautified moſt conſonant to the 
natural endowments of rock 5 water. 
He enjoyed it till within theſe three years, 
moſt hoſpitably inviting all company to ba 
take of its inimitable delights. The grounds are 
T3 nov 
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now not in ſuch perfection, nor ſo extenſive ; 
the whole length of them is about five milts, 
but ſince the preſent purchaſer, Mr. Smith, 
has had the place, one half are grown 'wild 
and not at preſent diſplayed. He has how- 
ever begun to open them again, and is greatly 
altering the whole; whether his new models 
will be more valued than the originals, time 
and taſte muſt determine; many of the beau- 
tifu] ſerpentines, I fear, from what we 
now obſerved, will be thrown into ſtrait 
lines. The whole was an advantageous pur- 
chaie for £.26,500, and this gentleman in- 
tends ſoon to erect a new and excellent man- 


ſion. 
The firſt view we had after we entered this 


ſcenery of enchantment, was a pleafing fight 
of Chepſtow-caſtle, cliffs, &c. Alſo Land- 
caught cliffs and the broad Severn beyond, 
The next opening, we beheld a wonderful 
il dip of 500 teet perpendicular into the Wye, 
whoſe waters were not ſo agreeable and lucid 
as above, where the briny waves of ocean 


had not adulterated them. We next came to 
| a ſweet 
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a ſweet point, called the pleaſant view, truly 
deſcriptive of its name. Next from a bench, 
Land-caught woods and rocks were moſt 
majeſtic and fine, the river winding nobly 
underneath; oppoſite the cave are bow railings 
with a ſeat, which if we compare the works 
of nature with thoſe of art, may be called a 
front box of one of the compleateſt theatres 
in the univerſe; the whole appears from 
hence a perfect circular theatre, marked out 
by the ſurrounding wood-fringed cliffs. Here 
wants no painted canvaſs to expreſs its ſce- 
nery, nature's ſweet landſcape is quite enough, 
and inſtead of an artificial ſky depicted over 
our heads, the blue vault of heaven hangs 
ſublime and lovely. Returning from this we 
aſcended on a path above the cave which 
leads to a ſimilar box to the one deſcribed, 
that is. called the lover's leap. Having 
taken a final view of the ſcenery from 
this tremendous precipice, we were conduct- 
ed to the corner of the adjacent field, where 
ſtands the Temple, commanding a moſt glo- 
rious proſpect in an oppoſite direction; the 
conflux of Wye and Severn, the Briſtol 
P 4 channel 
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channel opening into the main ſea, the ſmoke 
of that great city on the oppoſite ſhores, in. 
terſperſed with ſnow- white houſes, &c, 
while the reflexion of the ſetting ſun gilded 
their windows, that ſhone like real fires; 
theſe together with other diſtant proſpects of 
ſtupendous hills on the Welch coaſt, the ab. 
rupt rocks, immenſe woods, and all the 
ſofter beauties of improvement, conſpire to 
render Persfield a ſcene that fills the breaſt 
with delight and admiration above all others. 

Chepſtow is a Saxon name, and ſignifies a 
market or place of trading, in Britiſh it is 
called Kaſwent, or Caſtelh-Gwent. It 18 2 
place of no great antiquity, and many affirm 
that it had its origin not many ages paſt, 
from the ancient city Venta, which flouriſhed 
about four miles from hence in the time of 
Antoninus, who calls it Venta Silurum. 
Which name (ſays Camden) neither arms, 
nor time has been able to conſume; for at 
this day it is called Kaerwent, or the city 
Venta. But the city itſelf is ſo much deſtroy- 
ea, that it only appears to have once been, 
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from the ruinous walls, chequered pave- 
ments, and Roman coins. | 
About two miles. below is the famous 
paſſage over the Severn at Beachley to Auſt, 
on the oppoſite ſhore. Auſt was formerly 
called Auſt-Clive, from its ſituation upon 
an high craggy cliff. At this place happen- 
ed once as ſtrong an inſtance of Wiſdom 
triumphing over Folly, as the annals of hiſ- 
tory can produce. Walter Mapes who wrote 
500 years before Camden, thus deſcribes it; 
„Edward the elder, lying at Auſt-Chve, 
and Leolin Prince of Wales at Betheſley, or 
Beachley, when the latter would neither 
come down to a conference, nor croſs the 
Severn, Edward paſſed over to Leolin ; who 
keing the King, and knowing who he was, 
threw his royal robes upon the ground 
(which he had prepared to fit in judgment 
with) and leaped into the water breaſt high, 
and embracing the boat, ſaid, © Moſt wiſe 
* King, your humility has conquered my 
pride, and your wiſdom triumphed over 
my folly; mount upon that neck which I 
have 
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* have fooliſhly exalted againſt you, fo ſhall 
« you enter into that country, which your 
e goodneſs hath at this day made your own,” 
and ſo taking him upon his ſhoulders, he 
made him fit upon his robes, and joining 
hands did homage to him.” Chepſtow is a 
neat little port, for moſt of the places on 
this river, where their commerce ſeems to 
center; the tide is very high and impetuous, 
riſing I ſuppoſe, greatly beyond any other in 
the kingdom, commonly about 40 feet at 
the bridge, which tho' built of timber, 
looks noble, being 70 feet from the ſurface 
of the water; in January 1738, we are told 
the water roſe conſiderably above this height, 
which did very great damages to this and 
the neighbouring country. Half the bridge 
is in Gloceſterſhire, ſo that it is ſupported at 
the expence of both counties. The town 
is ſituated on a ſweet declivity facing the 
wide expance of Severn. We retired to reſt, 
the room was backward, and the window 
unguarded by a curtain looked that way. 


At 


At earlieſt twilight of the morn I woke, | 
And from my pillow ſaw the God of day 
Stand tiptoe on the eaſtern mountain tops,“ 
While in the air dim miſts and vapours hung, 
Cloathing the diſtant hills and winding vales. 
Upon the gentle radiance of his face 

My raviſh'd eyes with eaſe and pleaſure dwelt. 
But ſoon his cheeks diſplay'd a brighter glow ; 
His kindling beams by gradual aſcent | 
Gain'd double vigour. Now the airy troops 
Perceiv'd the glitt'ring rays, like pointed ſpears 
Darting from heav'n to earth, and inſtant fled, 
No longer could one view, with eye direct, 
The dazzling glories of his mighty ſphere. 

The radiant day ſeem'd conſcious of its God; 
All nature ſmil'd; the roſy tribe of fruits, 


Bending their parent trees to kiſs the ground, 

Imbib'd the genial warmth ; pleas*d Vaga pour'd 

His ſea- green ſtreams deep murmuring beneath 

The hanging bowers and glittering rocks; while wide 
The rougher Severn ſtretch'd his arm beſtrew'd 

With ſhining ſails, to the capacious ocean, 

Thus loſt in admiration magic charms, 


I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, 

« The cool, the fra-rant, and the peaceful hour, 
To meditation due and ſacred ſong,” 

Which others ſacrifice in fond embrace 

Of do ny ſlumbers, ſoporific death, 

And pay'd my tribute due to that great Source, 
Who thus illum'd the world, and, the paſt eve, 
Had grac'd with all the ſplendor of his beams, 
The full luxuriance of fair Persfield's ſcene, 

The curious traveller's wonder and delight! 
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After breakfaſt we viſited the ruins of this 
magnificent caſtle, boldly placed upon a huge 
rock waſhed by the Wye; the whole looks of 
laſting ſolidity and is made beautifully pictu- 
reſque by the numberleſs evergreens, &c, 
that hang about its walls. . It was rebuilt 
about 580 years ſince by Gilbert Earl of 
Pembroke. This Gilbert, ſurnamed Strong- 
bow, ſecond ſon of Gilbert de Clare, having 
ſollicited Henry I. to beſtow on him lands in 
Wales, had committed to him the van of the 
army, when that King threatened to deſtroy 
all North Wales and Powisland, and poſſeſs- 
ing the whole dominion of Striguil* (now 
Chepſtow) was made Earl of Pembroke by 
Stephen, 1138. His ſon Earl Richard 
left a daughter, his heireſs, who carried theſe 
eſtates, with the Earldom, ta William Mar- 
ſhall, whoſe five ſons enjoyed this honor 
ſucceſſively, and all died without iſſue. Of 
the two laſt, the former died at Gooderiche 


'+ 'The ruins of Striguil Caſtle are now remining a fe 
miles from Cher ſtow.. 1 


+ All buried at Tintesy, as beforementiqncd.... i 
Caſtle 
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Caſtle 1246; the latter at Striguil Caſtle, 
ſoon after. The ſiſter and coheir mar- 
ried Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. 

Sir William Herbert, Kt. a faithful adhe- 
rent of Edward IV. having reduced divers 
caſtles, forts and towns in Wales, of Henry 
Dukeof Exeter, Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, and 
James Earl of Wiltſhire, to obedience, had 
a grant of their eſtates, amongft which was 
much that belonged to the ancient Earls 
of Pembroke, in conſequence of which he 
was created Earl by that title. * He died 
poſſeſſed of the caſtle of Chepſtow and other 
large poſſeſſions hereabouts. All theſe, with 
the Barony of Herbert, of Chepſtow, Rag- 
land, and Gower, the daughter and heir of 
his ſon, carried to Charles Somerſet, (a na- 
tural ſon of Henry Beaufort, third Duke of 
Somerſet) created afterwards Earl of Wor- 
ceſter, from whom they have deſcended to 
the preſent Duke. But this has been many 
years under a leaſe of lives, and the elderly 


See an account of his death at Tintern, The preſent 
Earls of Pembroke are deſcended from his natural ſon, 
perſon 
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perſon who ſhews it is the laſt; ſhe was 
born here where ſhe {till reſides in comfort- 
able apartments, and makes a good ſubſiſt- 
ence by the fruits of the garden, peaches, 
&c. which are plentiful on theſe warm walls 
when other places fail. In one of the towers 
we ſaw the room where Harry Martin, one 
of the twelve judges, who fat. to condemn 
Charles I. was afterwards confined for 27 
years, and then died there. From the leads 
above, we had an extenſive and fine view. 
In another place we ſaw the traces of a large 
chapel. | 
We now took the Glouceſter road, over 
that lofty bridge aforeſaid, whoſe planks, on 
which our horſes hoofs reſounded, are con- 
trived to eſcape the violence of floods by 
floating in a limited ſpace ; but this rarely 
happens at ſo immenſe an height as 70 feet. 
From the hill beyond, we command a de- 
lightful view of the town and caſtle. Con- 
tinuing thro' ſeveral ſmall villages, the wide 
Severn rolling on our right, we came to 
Lydney park, a good old ſeat of one of the 
Bathurſt 
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Bathurſt family, ſituate on the avs of the 
foreſt of Dean. 

Tho' this extenſive tract of Gloceſterſhire 
lies too much out of our courſe to attempt 
an explicit account, yet we will not entirely 
paſs it by unnoticed. This foreſt either ob- 
tained its name from Dean a market town, 
lowly ſituated within its limits, (which word 
is of Saxon origin, ſignifying a dale or woody 
valley, whence probably comes the word 
den in Engiſh, ) or elſe from Arden, by re- 
jecting the firſt ſyllable, which the Gauls 
and Britains formerly uſed for a wood. It 
was formerly ſo thick with trees, and ſo 
dark and terrible in its ſhades and by-ways, 
that it rendered the inhabitants barbarous, 
and emboldened them to commit many out- 
rages. The ſoil is various, but moſtly fa- 
yourable to the growth of the oak, which 
was once ſo conſiderable, that it is faid to 
have been part of the inſtructions of the Spa- 
nh Armada to deſtroy it, but of late years 
the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have 
deſtroyed it greatly. The whole foreſt of 


more 
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more than 23,520 acres, which is extrapa- 
rochial, is divided. iato ſix walks, or parts, 
known by their reſpective Lodges 3 (Vs.) 
King's Lodge, Vork Lodge, Worceſter 


Lodge, Danby Lodge, OT and 


Latimer Lodge. St. Briavels Caſtle, w 
was once very itrong and large but is now io 
ruins, gives name to one of the huudreds, 
and ſerves chiefly as a priſon - for, offenders 
againſt the laws of the foreſt. The privile- 
ges are very extenſive; the free miners claim 
a right of digging iron ore, and coal; alſo 
to cut timber neceſſary to carry oh. their 
works. A gold mine was diſcovered in the 
year 1700, at a village called Taynton, on 
the northern borders of the foreſt, of which 
a leaſe was granted to ſome reſiners, who 
extracted ſome gold from the ore, but did not 
continue the work, the quantity of gold be- 
ing fo ſmall as not to anſwer the expence of 
ſeparation. 

A little beyond we paſſed the. village F 
Lydney, and another iron furnace belonging 
to the ſame perſon as thoſe at Tintern. 4 

long 
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long ſpout ſupported by pillars acroſs the 
ro2d, conveys water from the oppoſite hill 
to move the great wheel of theſe works. The 
next aſcent on this road commands a moſt 
d&lightful view over this handſome ſpire, 
down the liquid expance of Severn many 
miles. From hence the roads became ſteep 
and rough to a great degree ; nothing but 
ſome pleaſant proſpects towards the water 
could make them bearable. Herefordſhire 
is in bad repute, and not without reaſon, 
for its roads, but compared with this, they 
are really good. We arrived at Newnham 
to dinner, an ancient ſmall town pleaſingly 
ſituated near the river; our inn, the Bear, 
ſtands cloſe to the paſſage to Newport, and 
all the great roads to Bath, Briſtol, &c. From 
hence we enjoyed a pleaſing view of the 
oppoſite hills, Bird-lip, Robin Hood, and 
thoſe about Ruxmore, in the cloathing 
country. 

In the evening, which was very Ste, we 
purſued our courſe thro?” Weſtbury, fo large 
2 pariſh in Camden's time, as to be reputed 
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above 20 miles in compaſs ; here we'faw a 
fine ſtone manſion, with formal old gardens, 
and pieces of water, belonging to Mr. Col- 
cheſter, heir of Sir Duncombe Colcheſter, 
who married the daughter of Sir John May. 
nard, Knight, owner of Gunnerſbury; The 
road being now level and excellent, we ar- 
rived at Glouceſter without much further 
obſervation. This city was built by the 
Romans, and made a ſtation to curb the 
Silures; the braveſt and moſt powerful of all 
the Britons. It derives its name from Caer 
Glow, which fignifies a fair city, a name cer- 
tainly not now improper, as its four principal 
ſtreets meeting in the centre are both ſpaci- 
ous and well built. Its fituation is in one 
of the richeſt vales known, a connνiö 

of the noble Eveſham. | N 
William of Malmeſbury thus Jeſcribes it 
in his book De Pontificibus. The vale of 
e Gloceſter is ſo called from its chief city; the 
« ſoil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in ſome 
« places, by the natural richneſsof the ground, 
e in others, by the _—_ of the country- 
man ;) 
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« man;) enough to excite the idleſt perſon to 
« take pains when it repays his labour with 
« the increaſe of an hundred fold. Here you 
« may behold high-ways and public. roads 
« full of fruit-trees, not planted, but grow= 
« ing naturally. The earth bears fruit of its 
« own accord, much excecding-others both 
« in taſte and beauty, many ſorts of which 
« continue freſh the year round, and ſerye 
« th: owner till he is ſupplicd by a new in- 
« creaſe. No county in England has ſo many 
« or ſo good vineyards as this; either for fer · 
« tility, or the ſweetneſs of the grape. The 
« vine has in it no unpleaſant tartneſs or ea» 
« gerneſs; and is littie inferior to the French 
ein ſweetneſs. The villages are very thick, 
* the churches handſome; and the towns 
** populous and many.” In a fimilar ſtrain 
he continues his praiſe of the noble river the 
Severn, © than which there is not any in the 
land that has a broader channel, ſwifter 
* ſtream, or greater plenty of fiſh,” &c. 
Theſe vineyards have nothing left but the 
places named from them; viz. one on a hill 
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by Overbridge near Gloceſter, and another neut 
Tewkeſbury. Ceaulin, King of the Weſt 
Saxons, firſt took this city by force of army 
from the Britains in 570; but the Mercian: 
afterwards wreſted it out of his hands, un- 
der whom it flouriſhed a long time in great 
repute. This city was once ſtrongly ſecu- 
red with walls, and on the ſouth part Wil- 


liam the Conqueror erected a caſtle of ſquate 


ſtone; and ſixteen houſes were demoliſhed, 
as domesday- book mentions, to make room 
for this edifice, which is now totally deſtroy- 
ed. It was made a free borough by King John; 
who granted it a charter of incorporation, 
greatly enlarged its juriſdiction, and beſtowed 
many other privileges, which it ſtill enjoys. 
But in this reign it ſuffer d by the Baron's 
wars ; the famous Mountfort, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter having beſieged it, took poſſeſſion of it 
in four days; but Prince Edward advancing 
with , a ſtrong army, drove the Earl beck 
again; and would have puniſhed the burg 
ſes, but was diſſuaded thro' dhe interceſſon 
of the Biſhop of Worceſter, who gave ſecu- 
| rity. 


A 
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rity for their paying a fine of 1000 marks. 
During the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
I. the gentlemen here continued loyal, but 
the farmers, tradeſmen, and others of a 
meaner ſort were generally againſt him, and 
maintain'd this place under the command 
of Colonel Maſſey, whoſe ſervices and de- 
fenſive conduct were thoſe of a galant 
officer. There are ſeveral excellent an- 
cient churches and public buildings well 
endowed, but the moſt worth notice is the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, which is 
eſteemed one of the beſt pieces of architecture 
in England; it ſtands upon the ſcite of the 
ancient monaſtery, founded by Oftie, Go- 
vernour of Gloceſterſhire, upon ground 
granted by King Ethelred, 68 1. About 821, 
Bernulph, King of Mercia, rebuilt it in another 
form, and ſubſtituted an order of Secular 
Preachers, who married, and continued 200 
years; Canute, for ill living, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Wolſtan, Biſhop of Worceſter, re- 
moved theſe and eſtabliſhed Benedictine 
Monks, 1022. 1 was in the next age "Aſi 


Qs troyed 
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troyed by the Danes, but was about 1060 
entirely rebuilt by Aldred, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, who 
crowned William the Conqueror. It was in 
a very low condition, when Serlo, chaplain 
to King William, was made Abbot, 'having 
but two or three monks, and eight ſcholar | 
He was ſo zealous to raiſe and improve it 
that about 1100, he had it new finiſhed, 
and obtained thirteen manors for its uſe, 
beſides the lands mortgaged to the Arch- 
biſhop of York. In 1102, it was with 
the city deſtroyed by fire, and twice again it 
ſuffered the like calamity; 1214, 1223. But 
theſe damages were ſoon repaired by the 
devout munificence of that age, which 
occaſioned the act of mortmain to be paſ- 
ſed 1279, 7th Edward I.* The preſent 
magnificent ſtructure was begun by John 
Thokey, ſeventeenth Abbot, about 1 318. | 
Abbot Horton built the north iſle in 1351. 
Abbot Troceſter built the large cloiſter;about 


* The revenues at the diſſolution amounted according to 
Dugdale to £1946 55. 9d. per annum. | 
1381. 
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1381. Abbot Seabrook began the ſtately 
tower, 1450, and appointed Robert Tully, 
a monk of this church, to finiſh it. Richard 
Hanly began the lady's chapel, 1457. The 
whole length from eaſt to weſt is 420, from 
north to ſouth 144 feet. The Lady's chapel 
is 90 by 27 and 66. The tower from the 
bottom to the top is 280 feet; from the bat- 
tlements 198. The whole ſeems to pleaſe the 
eye with moſt agreeable proportions, and the 
tower and pinnacles are wrought ſo rich and 
light, that it is impoſſible to behold them 
without the greateſt admiration. The pil- 
lars and arches in the body are of that pon- 
derous Saxon conſtruction, which is quite 
oppreſſive at firſt fight ; but as you approach 
the ſcreens, the beautiful perſpeRive of the 
choir, with a kind of tranſparent view of 
the Lady's chapel behind the altar, affords a 
charming relief, The cloiſters which con- 
tain four equal ailes, 147 by 13 and 16, 
are moſt perfect gothic beauties. , There is 
a whiſpering gallery from one ſide of the 
choir to the other, _built in an octagonal 


Q 4 form 
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form of 84 feet. The whiſper is heard pretty 
diſtinct from one ſide to the other, but it 
hardly deſerves notice after that noble one in 
St. Paul 6. Near this we ſaw a curious old 
painting, of the day of Judgment, ſuppoſed 
to have been an, altar piece. The principal 
monun.ents are; in the choir, ? Biſhop Ald- 
red, the great founder, who died September 
17th 1069. In the iſle of the north ſide of 
the choir King Edward II. who was murder- 
ed at Berkeley caſtle 1327. King Ofrick of | 
Northumberland, who died about the year. 
600. Robert Curthoiſe, Duke of Normandy, 
and eldeft ſon to William the Conqueror; 
he was valiant in the holy wars, and made 
a Knight Templar, was alſo confined 26 
years in Cardiff Caſtle for rebelling againſt 
his brother the King. In the ſouth fide of 
the choir, lies Abbot Seabrook, who died 
1457, &c. Amongſt the modern ones in 
the church is a beautiful deſign to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Morley, who died at ſea in 
child bed; two angels are conducting her with 
her infant in arms, as ſhe riſes from the waves, 
expreſſi v eof this inſcription; « The 
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6 « The Sea ſhall give vp their dead.” 


It is well executed in white marble, by 
Flaxman. The moſt recent and excellent 
improvement here, is the new county goal 
ſituate on the weſt ſide of the town, near the 
Severn and quay. It is a moſt extenfive and 
ſuperb building divided into upwards of 
120 cells, beſides goaler 8 houſe, &c. the 
outward wall incloſes a ſpace of 1250 feet, It 
has been begun about two years under the 
direction of Mr. Blackburn, whoſe ſimilar 
performances we lately ſaw at Oxford, and 
will ſoon now be finiſhed. This is I believe 
the largeſt in England, but the plan at Ox- 
ford, in form of a caſtle fortified, and all of 
ſtone, is moſt ſuitable and ſtrong. n | 

From hence we made an excurſion north | 
eaſt about ten miles, to Cheltenham. ; * 
vat range of hills, on the north weſt, con- 
tinues from the borders of Warwickſhire ind 
Worceſterſhire towards Bath, dividing the 
"ale and the foreſt part of the county from 
the Coteswould ; beſides this great chain, we 


were amuſed with the diſtant hills of May, 
and 
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and Malvern riſing nobly on our left; alſo 
cloſe on our right, the pleaſant hill of 


Church- down, whoſe pariſh tower ſtands 


peculiarly elevated. Cheltenham is ſituated 
in a ſandy vale, on the north fide of rocky 
hills, whoſe ſoft white texture partly diffoly- 
ing in acids, looks, oppoſite the town, quite 
bare. According to domeſday-book, when 
Edward the Confeſſor held this manor, there 
were eight hides and an half. In the time of 
King Edward it paid 4.9 55. and 3000 
loaves for the King's dogs. In the reign of 
William the Conqueror it paid . 20, 20 
cows and 20 hogs, and 16s. in lieu of bread, 
Without giving any further hiſtory of this 
place, we will proceed to deſcribe. briefly its 
preſent fourithing ſtate and faſhionable Spa; 
which valuable ſpring owes its ditcovery to 
Mr. Maſon, the then proprietor ot. the land, 
who bought i it of Mr. Higgs in 1716; Capt. 
Henry Skillicorne, father of the - preſent 
owner, became proprietorin right of his wife, 


daughter of Mr. Maſon, and in 1738 not 


only ſecured it from all improper matter, but 
built 
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duilt a dome over it with pumps on each ſide. 


He then laid out the walks, &c. and from that 
time it ſeems to have been frequented as a 
public place. It is ſaid to be impregnated 
upon the ſame principle as Scarborough me- 
dicated waters; but perhaps may be found 
more generally efficacious. Its admirable 
qualities, beſides the general teſtimony of 
daily experience, are well authenticated by the 


experiments of Doctors Short, Lucas, Ruſſel, 


and Smith. The town conſiſts of one prin- 
cipal ſtreet near a. mile in length, near the 
centre of which ſtands an handſome old 
church with a beautiful ſpire ; the walks in 
the church-yard are ſhady and pleaſant, 
leading to thoſe about the well, &c. the 
greateſt of which is about twenty feet wide, 
and makes an agreeable mall. On the caſt 
fide of the Pump-ſquare, is an excellent 
long room, 66 feet by 23, built 1775, by 
Mr. Skillicorne the ground owner, and Mr. 
Miller the renter of the Spa. In this are 
public breakfaſts, &c. during the ſeaſon. 
from May to October. From hence the 
viſta 
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viſta of the large walk terminated by the 
ſpire is pleaſing to the eye: and at the ter. 
mination of this walk continued above the 
wells, they are erecting another new building, 
as an object, tho' very inferior, to anſwer it. 
Every exertion ſeems uſed to render the vari- 
ous lodgings, &c. adequate to the preat in- 
creaſe of company, particularly fince the late 
viſit of the royal family. Beſides a vaſt num- 
ber of private lodgings, here are an excellent 
hotel built in 1785, and ſeveral good inns. 
We are alſo informed that a piece of ground 
has been lately purchaſed for the purpoſe of 
building an hotel upon a moſt extenfive'plan. 
The company in 1780 amounted only to 374, 
from which time it has gradually increaſed, 
and in 1786 conſiſted of 1140, and laſt year 
of 1320. The two public rooms, for the 
entertainment of the company, under the 4- 
of a maſter'of the ceremonies, (Mr. 
Moreau,) are Mr. Rooke's, 60 feet by zo, 
and Mr. Miller's, 68 by 26, which take the 
amuſements of dancing, cards, &c. alter- 
nate. Here is alſo a neat theatre- royal built 

„ TT by 
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by Mr. Watſon and much frequented; the 
performers have been very choice this ſeaſon, 
particularly that inimitable favourite of Tha- 
lia, Mrs. Jordan, who gave ſuch high ſatiſ- 
faction to the audience that a medal is to be 
preſented to her as an acknowledgment. 
From Cheltenham we proceeded onward to 
viſit Sudely caſtle ; the roads were very deep 
and indifferent, but the wonderful variety of 
views repaid us. In our way:we paſſed by 
the curious houſe of the Delaberes at Souths 
am; it 18 an object yery well worth notice, 
being a low building in the ſtile of the age of 
Henry IV ; but by the incurious eye it would 
be paſſed as a very obſcure and undiſtinguiſh- 
ed manſion. Soon after, having aſcended 
very high hills, we got upon the Woulds, 
which are entirely champaign. The duſk now 
began to come on, and I confeſs ſuch an ex- 


f. tent of plain as we could; notwithſtanding, 
0 diſcern before us, was not at this time very 
he pleaſing; however we arrived at the ſmall 
nn (inn it is hardly to be called) at Winch- 


combe, and there neceſſity obliged us to reſt 
for 
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for the night. However we had 'not'pati. 


ence to ſtay till the morning before we viſited 


Sudeley caſtle, but ſallied forth about a mile, 
thro' corn- fields to take a tranſient view of 
its venerable walls by twilight. It was juſt 
the time to viſit a place, of which the ima- 
gination had been previouſly full; we-return- 
ed with our ardour to inſpect it increas'd, and 


went again the next morning. This ancient 


Lordſhip belonged at the Conqueſt to Harold, 
fon of Ralph, who was Earl of Hereford in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, and mar- 
ried that King's fiſter, but forfeited the 
Earldom under the Conqueror. Harold how- 
ever was ſuffered to retain this among other 
eſtates, and from hence afſumed the name of 
Sudeley. But the male line“ of this noble 
OY became extinct "Ay of DOS 


* However the Tracys are ſaid, upon ee, en 
(tho? Dugdale does not mention it) to be, by the male line, 
of this family. Todington, the preſent ſeat of Lord Tracy, 
and his anceſtors for goo years, was a manor of Harold de 
Sudeley at the conqueſt, and the younger ſon of his ſon 
John, who married a SORT took ow mother's _ and 

ſettled at Todington. | 
n ui 
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and then the ſiſter and coheir carried it in 
marriage to William Boteler, a younger ſon 
of William Lord Boteler of Wemme in 
Shropſhire. His ſon Thomas Lord Sudely 
had iſſue John and Ralph who ſucceſſively 
enjoyed the honor. Ralph Boteler Lord 
« Sudeley” ſays Leland © made this caſtle a 
« Fundamentis, and when it was made, it 
« had the price of all the buildings of thoſe 
« days. He was a famous man of warre 
ein King Henry V, and Henry VIth's 
« days, and was an Admiral, (as I have 
heard) at Sea; whereupon it was ſup- 
« poſed and ſpoken that it was partly 
* builded ex ſpoliis Gallorum, and ſome 
* ſpeake of a tower in it called - Potmare's 
* towre, that it ſhould be made of a ran- 
* ſome of his. One thing there was to be 
noticed in this caſtle, that part of the 
* windowes was glazed with berall. There 
had been a manor place at Sudeley, before 
* the building of the caſtle, and the plotte 
is yet ſeene in Sudeley Parke, where it 
„ſloode.“ This Ralph Lord Sudeley was a 

great 


LE 
892 
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great partizan of Henry VI. a 
made Lord Treaſurer of England. 
the acceſſion therefore of Edward” Br be 
was attached and brought to Londoti m 
when he was on his way, looking "back 
from an hill to the caſtle, He faid, **Sude. 
ley caſtle, thou art the traytor, not 1“ 
After this, he fold the caſtle, (not 'volun- 
tarily, no doubt) to the King. He' left w 
iſſue, but deſcendants from his Git 
Upon the acceſſion of Henry VII, Jaſper a 
Hatfield Duke of Bedford, that King's unde, 
had a grant of it, and dying 8. P. it reverted i 
to the crown. * But now, it goeth w 

ſays Leland, * more pitie. 8000 
after however its ſplendor was revived; it 
was granted 1ſt of Edward VI, to Thoms 
Seymour (younger brother to the Duke) 
who was about the fame time created Lor 
Seymour of Sudeley, and Lord high Adni- 
ral of England. He was an ambitious 


* Leland mentions the figures of theſe Botelers, in tht 
_ glaſs windows of Winchecombe church, 


turbulent 
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turbulent man, and having married Catherine 
Parr, widow of Henry VIII. the jealouſies 
of the Duke of Somerſet's moſt proud and 
unamiable wife cauſed. diffenſfions between 
the brothers, , which fomented by the arts of 
thoſe who plotted the downfall. of the whole 
family, ended in the loſs of his head, and 
ſoon after of his brother 6. While he lived 
however, he kept up great pomp in this 
place. The Queen his wife died in childbed 
here, September 5th 1548, and was buried | 
with great funeral magnificence in the chapel 
of the caſtle, I was informed that ſome Cu» 
rious people took up the body ſome time 
ſince, and found it in perfect preſervatian. 
After this the Admiral aſpired to the bed of 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and it has been hinted 
that previous deſigns of this kind, haſtened the 
death of the Queen his wife. He was behead- 
ed March 2oth, 1 549. Soon after, this caſtle 
was granted to Wm, Parr, Marquis of Naxth 
ampton brother to Queen Catherine, before- 
mentioned; and he being attainted i ſt of Mary 
1553, it was granted to Sir John Bruges 
R of 
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of Coberley, * in this county, Knt. who on 
April Sth 1554, was created by letters patent 


Baron Che nduos of Sudeley caſtle. From that 


time, this family reſided here in great pomp 


and ſplenno down to George, the ſixth 


Baron. Giles, third Lord Chandos, enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth here in one of het 
progreſſes 1592. Grey Lord. Chandos, 
his nephew, was called King of Cotei would, 
from his intereſt in theſe parts, and his 
ſplendid manner of living. He died igth of 
James I. George his ſon abovenamed, was 
one of the moſt eminent loyaliſts, on the 
part of Charles I. To ſtop the -beginniagof 
this horrid war, this nobleman, haſtened 
down into the country, to arm his. tenants 
and ſervants, and garriſon this caſtle, ſeated, 


* * 
* . p . l WYZTTZ 7 
— , : : Mi } * 3 14 0 6.4 
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* Coberley was inherited by marriage with, the Berkleys, 


(to whom it belonged at the conqueſt) in the time 1. Hen. 


IV. It has long been alienated from the fawily. | w—_— 
+ Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes, vol: 2. 1591, p 3. This 


is the Lord Chandos, whoſe portrait we ſaw at Lord Hu- 
court's, at Nuneham, beforementioned. There are por- 
traits of his two daughters at Woburne, the Duke of Beds 


ford's. 


15 
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fays Loyd, commodiouſly on the meetings of 
the vales and woulds, to defend and com- 
mand the country, eſpecially my Lord's 
three darlings, the wwoods, the cloathing and 
the iron works; thence he waited on the King 
at Shrewſbury, with 1000 men, and . 5000 
in plate. His caſtle mean while under Cap- 
tain Bridges, and ſome 60 ſoldiers, being 
beſieged by Maſſie, with 300 Muſqueteers, 
Kc. after a long ſiege, ſeveral aſſaults and 
batteries, when they were almoſt ſmothered 
by the ſmoke of hay and barns burned about 
the houſe, * yielded January 1642.* The 
rebels, breaking the articles ſworn to, 
* plunder,” (ſays Mercurius Ruſticus, )F 
* not only the caſtle and Winchecombe, 
« a neighbouring village, to the utter un- 
* doing the poor inhabitants, but in de- 
* fence of the proteſtant religion, and vindi- 
* cation of the honour of God, they defile 
* bis houſe. There is in the caſtle a goodly 
* fair church, here they dig up the graves 
 * Loyd's Sufferings of the loyaliſts p. 366 
+ P. 65. 68. 
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& and diſturb the aſhes of the dead; they 


de break down the ancient monuments of the 
&« Chandos's, and inſtead thereof leave a 
c prodigious monument of their facrilegion 
« profaneneſs: for each part of the church 
* they find a peculiar way to profane it: the 
lower part of it they make their ſtable; the 
% chancel their ſlaughter-houſe. Unto the 
*« pulpit (which of all other places in proba- 
« bility might have eſcaped their impiety) 
*« they faſten pegs to hang the carcaſſes of the 
* ſlaughtered ſheep: the communion-table, 
* according to their own language they make 
* their dreſſer or chopping board to cut out 
« their meat; into the vault, wherein hy 
* the bodies of the Chandoſes, an ancient 
* and honourable family, they caſt the guts 
and garbage mingling the loathſome intrals 
* of beaſts, with thoſe bones 'and aſhes 
* which did there reſt in hope of a joyful 
ce reſurrection. The nave and body of the 
* church was all covered with the dung and 
*© blood of beaſts: and which was, (if it be 


ry Py: a degree beyond theſe profana- 
« tions, 
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« tions, in contempt of God and his holy 
« temple, they defile each part and corner 
« both of church and chancel with their 
* excrements ; and going away left nothing 
behind them in the church (beſides walls 
« and ſeats) but a ſtinking memory, that 
e part of the parliament army raiſed for de- 
* fence of religion, had been there.” The 
Lord Chandos meanwhile diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the battle of Newbery 1643, (where 
his horſe was killed under him) the King 
ſaying let Chandos alone, his errors are 
« fafe.”* Soon after he recovered Sudeley 
caſtle, but in 1644, when Sir William 
Waller perſued the King from Oxford to 
Worceſter, it endured a ſecond ſiege. Lord 
Clarendon ſays * the General perſuaded 
* rather than forced the garriſon to ſurrender. 
The Lord of that caſtle was a young man 
* of ſpirit and courage ; and had for two 
years, ſerv'd the King very bravely in the 
* head of a regiment of horſe, which him- 


* Loyds loyaliſts, p. 36. 


t Vol. 2. pag. 409. 
R 3 * felt 
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& ſelf had raiſed at his own charge, but had 
ec lately out of pure wearineſs of the fati- 
<« one, and having ſpent moſt of his 
„money, and without any diminution of 

his affection, left the King under pre- 

&© tence of travel; but making London his 
«© way, he gave himſelf up to the pleaſures 
« of that place; which he enjoyed, without 
te conſidering the iſſue of the war, or ſhew- 
« ing any inclination to the Parliament.“ It 
was under the government of Sir William 
Morton, a lawyer, (after the reſtoration, a 

judge) who had given ſignal inſtances of 
courage, but at this time the caſtle (in con- 

ſequence of a faction within) was delivered 
up without much reſiſtance. Lord Chan- 
dos did not ſurvive the reſtoration. + He lies 
buried in a ſmall chapel annexed to the 
church. Somebody lately deſcended into 
the vault, and finding his ſkull, took away 

a lock of his hair. He left this caſtle, and 

the eſtates around (away from his brother 

to whom the honor went,) to his wife, by 


whom he had daughters, but who with 4 
gratitude 
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gratitude that 'ought to be commbered,. left it 
to her ſecond huſpand Mr. Pitt, and her 
children % him, in conſequence. of which 
it was alienated from the family who had a 
right to it, for ever, and Lord Rivers, Mr. 
Pitt's deſcendant, now enjoys it with an eſtate 
belonging to it of about . 4000 a year. It is 
now only inhabited by the ſteward. The park 
is gone. Of the two quadrangles, the inner 
one was built of ſtone, and had the hall in 
it, (of which part of the tracery of the beau- 
tiful large gothic window, much ſhattered, 
remains;) and ſeems to have had four towers 
at the corners ; the outer quadrangle, where 
is the large gateway, was built principally of 
wood, and ſeems to have, contained the 
habitable parts. Part of, this alone is now 
fit for habitation. The ſhell of the church 
unroofed, unpaved, and bare within ſide to 
the walls yet exiſts. In the little chapel 
annexed, divine ſervice is performed month- 
ly. From hence not having time to inſpect 
the town of Winchecombe, or the neigh- 
bourhood further, we returned haſtily to 
Glouceſter. R 4 The 
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The day following we made another ex. 
curſion into that diviſion of the county, 
called the Coteſwould, ſouth eaſt of that im- 
menſe range of hills, which divide the vale. 
It takes its name, according to Camden, 
from the hills and ſheep-cotes; for moun- 
tains in old times, by Engliſhmen, were 
termed Woulds. We continued for ſome 
miles along this delightful vale of fertile 
meadows and paſtures, &c. Robin-hood's 
hill, and Becon, were the firſt noble objects 
on our left; May-hill and the foreſt of Dean, 
boldly terminating the proſpect to the right. 
As we approach Durbridge, thro the vil- 
lage of Stone-houſe, Lord Ducie's woods 
hang gloriouſly before us. Here we enter 
amongſt the cloth manufactures ſo nume- 
rous and excellent in this country. I hall 
fay little about its antiquity and various pro- 
greſs in different reigns; we find wool firſt 
manufactured in England 1185, 31ſt of 
Henry II, but no quantity made till 13 31, 
when John Kempe introduced this art from 
Brabant and ſettled at York; afterwards 

N 8 
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many families of cloth- workers came from 
the Netherlands, by King Edward's invita- 
tion. The city of Gloceſter ſome centuries 
ago was famous for this manufacture; as alſo 
various other towns in this county; but it 
has of late years been moſtly ſeated amongſt 
theſe delightful vallies, whoſe brooks and 
rivers are found ſo conducive to the goodneſs 
of this cloth, particularly in the dying 
branch. Hampton, Stroud, Stonehouſe, Painſ- 
wick, Stanley, Uley, Durſeley, and Rux- 
more, are places of moſt note. The latter of 
which (belonging to Mr Cooper,) ſoon after 
croſſing the new canal, from Severn to Thames, 
we minutely inſpected : his Majeſty had lately 
honoured it with his preſence; at which time 
every poſſible branch of operations was diſ- 
played on an adjacent green, to the delight 
and ſatisfaction of the royal ſpectators and the 
attendant multitude. We faw every thing 
in its natural ſtate and place ; firſt the mil- 
ling, which by a long proceſs of beating, by 
hammers, worked with a water wheel, thick- 
ens the cloth after it is woven ; next the 

| wool 
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wool is raiſed on its ſurface by the repeated 
uſe of cards made of teaſels, (a thiſtly plant | 
produced in the weſt;)* after this it is ſheared | 
in a very pleaſing manner by large inſtru- 
ments, whoſe motion is ſo confined as not to 
endanger cutting the cloth; thus they work 
it till it becomes remarkably fine. The other 
proceſſes are too ſimple and common to men- 
tion. Upon the whole I think this buſineſs 
cannot be deemed ſo entertaining by many de- 
grees to the eye of a ſtranger, : as that of the 
cotton, fuſtian, &c. in Derbyſhire and 
Lancaſhire. Theſe crowded hills and vale 
ſeem to have formed by nature a romantic 
and pictureſque ſcenery, but this originality 
is greatly deſtroyed, like that of Matlock, 

by an abundance of modern buildings, and 
ornaments, 

'* Teafiles, Teazils, or Fullers thiſtles, grow wildin ti 
and many other countries, and are ſown; and brought 

into regular cultivation, on account of their utility N 

cloth workers, &c. in raiſing the naj on their reſpe 

goods, by the means of certain hard, ſharp and crooked 

points which grow out of their numero s heads, and t 

admirably ſuited to that purpoſe. Campbell's Survey, ul 

2d, page 105. h | We 
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We now aſcended a ſteep hill to the left, 
ornamented with the modern tone edifice 
and refidence of Sir George Paul. Having 
gained the vaſt ſummit beyond, by a new ſer- 
pentine road, we found ourſelves upon an ex- 
tenſive champain. The ſudden change of 
climate was almoſt incredible, but by expe= 
rience, which verified the following aſſertion, 
I had previouſly met with, *ſuch is the ſtri- 
king difference between the air of the 
« Coteſwould and that of the vale; that of the 
former it has commonly been obſerved, 
that eight months in the year are' winter, 
% and the other four too cold for ſummer; 
© whereas in the vale, eight months are ſum- 
mer, and the remaining four too warm 
« for an Engliſh winter. We dined at a 
ſingle houſe, oppoſite to Minching-Hsmp- 
ton, where formerly was. a nunnery belonging 
to the Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy, 
and afterwards to Sion in Middleſex, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion it remained. till the diſſolu- 
tion of monaſteries. Our landlord told i us this 
was the higheſt ſpot in the county. 


From 


. 
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From hence the road is flat and unplea. 
ſant, and inſtead of the verdant bloom of 
hedge- rows, the eye is continually / diſguſled 
with the unſightly objects of looſe ſtones 
heaped in ſtrait lines and angles. We now 
approached the great tunnel, which forms 
part of the communication, between the Se. 
vern and the Thames; on each ſide this 
road it extends rather more than a mile; one 
end penetrates the hill at the village of $%- 
perton, the other comes out in Heywood; 
we turned on our left to viſit the former, and 
ſaw the ſhafts buſy in ſeveral places, at the 
diſtance of about 230 yards from each other; 
by this means they wind up the materials 
from the cavity and expedite the work. The 
earth is principally a hard blue marle, and in 
ſome places quite a rock which they, blow up 
with gunpowder ; the depth of theſe pits ar 
upon an average eighty yards from the ſut- 
face. The firſt contractor receives {.7,. per 

yard, from the company, and. the labourer 
rent it at the rate of about . 5 per yard, find- 


ing candles, gunpowder, &c. the worken 
are 
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are in eight gangs, having two or three reliefs, 
and continue eight hours at a time, day and 
night. We ſaw the Saperton mouth, which 
exhibits a brick arch, ornamented with''a 
ſtone parapet in front; its dimenſions are 13 
feet by 1 5, and the brick work about 16 inch- 
es thick, which continues the whole length 
two miles and a half. The whole hill is now 
perforated, and the remainder of the arch will 
be finiſhed in another year. This tunnel is 
conſiderably longer than that at Hare-caſtle | 
in Staffordſhire, but from the different nature 
of the hills not near ſo grand and curious; 
the latter abounding in coal, and therefore 
perturated with various collateral cavities; for 
the convenience of obtaining that valuable 
article. The Stroud canal enters the Severn 
at Framilode, and is eight miles in extefit; 
it communicates with the Ifis canal Which 
is 31 miles long, and empties WAGE into Ear 
river at Lechlade. | | . 938 
From hence in our way to Cirencefter, 
we left the road very ſoon and were permitted 
to paſs thro' the noble woods of Oakly be- 
longing 
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longing to Earl Bathurſt, whoſe ſeat is adja- 
cent to that ancient town. They are pecu- 
liarly large and beautiful; together with the 
park and home pleaſure grounds, encompaſ- 
ſing. a ſpace of no leſs than fifteen miles; 
near the centre is a grand circular point from 
which, like ſo many radii, iſſue ten ſpacious 
viſta's or roads; the largeſt near 150. feet 

wide and ſweetly terminated by a view of Ci- 
renceſter tower; the others direct to. ſome 
country church, or pleaſant diſtant object, 
all producing a moſt admirable and uncom- 
mon effect. Beſides theſe, there are innu- 
merable other roads and walks interſecting 
the woods in various directions; on the leſt 
of the large viſta leading to the town, is A- 
fred's hall an excellent imitation of antiquity, 
te boſom'd high in tufted trees, and ſur- 
rounded with beautiful lawns, a bowling 
green, and many ' delightful graſſy walks. 
The truffle is ſaid to be found here very plen- 
tifully. As the ſun was cloſing up his glories 
for the day, we retired to an excellent inn, 
(King's-head,) at Cirenceſter. 


This 
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This has been a famous city of antiquity 
called by Ptolemy, Corinium; by the Bri- 
tons, Cacr-Ceri; the Engliſh Saxons, Ci- 
renceſter, and by contraction at this day 
Ciceter, ſituate on the river Churn, ſeven- 
teen miles from Gloceſter on the old London- 
road. The multiplicity of coins, chequered 
pavements, inſcriptions, &c, dug up here 
at various times, ſhew it to have been a 
place of conſequence; the remains of ſtrong 
walls and a caſtle indicate marks of it being 
once well fortified. The Britons defended it 
many years againſt the Saxons, who at laſt 
obliged them to ſubmit, together with the 
cities of Gloceſter and Bath, at the battle of 
Dyrham five miles from the latter anno 577, 
in which three Britiſh Kings were ſlain. 
Various were the events of war and ſieges 
here in almoſt every ſucceeding reign, till 
1400, 1ſt Henry IV, when the Duke of 
Surry and Earl of Saliſbury, Duke of Exeter 
and Earl of Gloceſter, took up arms in fa- 
vour of King Richard II, (grandſon of Kd- 


ward III, from whom ſprang the houſes of 
York 
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York and Lancaſter;) and were lodged at-two 
inns, - when the mayor or head- officer being 
apprized of their lodging, collected about 
four hundred of the inhabitants and broke 
in upon the Duke of Surry and Earl of Saliſ. 
bury, who being much wounded,, were, im, 
mediately beheaded; the other two elcaped, 
but were ſoon after taken and duffered, be 
ſame fate. Thus originated thoſe unhapp 
feuds, on the acceſſion of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. This was alſo one of thoſe places 
that ſurrendered to the army of Charles J. 
but the royaliſts did not continue long in 
poſſeſſion of it; and when the plan for the 
glorious revolution was laid, we find the 
Duke of Beaufort, oppoſing the Lord Love. 
lace, who was going with a band of men to 
join the Prince of Orange, then landed in the 
weſt of England. A diſpute enſued between 
the contending parties, wherein ſome! loſt 
their lives, and the Lord Lovelace was taken 
priſoner and committed to Gloceſter caſtle; 
but ſoon after releaſed by the abdication, d 


the King, ana tne new government | taking 
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place. It is now a good market town and 
borough, with two weekly markets; the 
quantity of wool fold here at one time was 
almoſt incredible, owing to the ſurrounding 
Coteſwould ſo famous for ſheep, which made 
it the greateſt mart for the ſupply of the 
clothiers in this county and Wilts ; but this 
is much declined ſince the dealers in this ar- 
| ticle travel from place to place and buy it of 
the farmers. It would be an injuſtice to 
omit meptioning the preſent ſtately church, 
whoſe forty and handſome tower is a great 
ornament to this place; but the body is too 
much crowded with old buildings to be pro- 
perly ſeen, the windows of which are beau- 
tifully decorated with hiſtorical painted glaſs. 
Here was a collegiate church before the con- 
queſt, and Rumbald, who was chancellor of 
England i in the reign of Edward the Confeſ- 
for, had been Dean of it; but when celibacy 
amongſt the clergy was eſtabliſhed by law, 
Henry I, built a magnificent abbey in its 
ſtead, 11 17. It continued to flouriſh' and 
receive large donations for ſucceeding times. 

lt was one of the mitred abbeys, and in the 

8 reign 
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re zn of Henry V. 1416, the abbot obtained 
the nigh privilege of a feat in parliament 
amongit the Barons. At the difiolution its 
annual revenues amounted to . 1057. 75. id. 
The whole of this ancient ſtructure has been 
long deſtroyed, except two gates which ſtil 
ſeive to give ſome idea of its former grandeur. 
The ſeite of this abbey was in the crown, ill 
it was granted to Richard Maſters, phyſician 
to Queen Elizabeth, whole decendant, Tho- 
mas Maſters, member tor the county, hath * 
here an handiome houle and pleaſure g rounds 
His brother is alſo member for the town, 
' which place their anceſtors have long repre- 
ſented. The choice of election is in the in- 
habitants, not receiving alms. Hence the 
Duke of Portland takes his title of Baron. 

We now had an agreeable drive thro! the 
remainder of Lord Bathurſt's grounds, whole 
beautiful walks, lawns, and extenſive plan- 
tations do the higheſt credit to the taſte and 
ſpirit of Allan Earl Bathurſt, father to the 
preſent proprietor. Belides the ſeveral orm- 
mental buildings on the delightful terrace 


which commands diſtant and fine views, 
i M 
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are pleaſed with various objects of this kind, 
interſperſed amidſt the lawns and viſtas of 
the deer park, particularly a noble lofty co- 
lumn, on the top of which is placed the ſtatue 
of Queen Anne, as large as life: from hence we 
have a charming view of the houſe, with the 
tower of the church placed ſo directly in the 
centre behind, that at firſt we are induced to 
believe them one and the ſame elegant ſtruc- 
ture. We now paſſed by an handſome al- 
cove, dedicated to the immortal Pope, where 
he uſed often to retire to indulge the creative 
allies of his genius, when on a viſit to his 
noble friend and patron. Oppoſite to this we 
were again amuſed with Oakley woods in mi- 
| niature, a lawn from whoſe centre ſeven 
more viſtas are directed to various pleaſing 
objects, particularly that ſtately column juſt 
mentioned. Here we took a grateful leave 
and croſſed thro' the fields, about a mile to 
the village of Stratton, where we entered the 
great Gloceſter road, The clouds, which 
had been threat'ning long, now began to 
pour their copious ſtores upon the bleak downs 
of Coteſwould; thus we travelled many 
8 2 miles 
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miles amidſt thoſe unſhelt' ring walls of None 
till we gladly arrived on that immenſe v verge 
of Birdlip, whoſe ſummit, on a level with 
moſt of the Coteſwould, ſo gloriouſly hangs, 
near 1350 feet above the water. of the Severn. 
Here the lovely and delicious vale of Gloceſter 
again burſt ſweetly on our ſight, and its fair 
city, to whoſe arms we were now eagerly re- 
turning, ſmiled even in this miſty eclipſe of 
clouds and rain. | 
A ſimilarity of weather begun the day fol- 
lowing, but in the afternoon we took the op- 
portunity of a favourable interval, and purſu- 
ed our courſe 16 miles to Newport, on the 
Briſtol road, where we ſlept that evening, and 
the next morning viſited Berkeley, cloſe by, 
one of the largeſt pariſhes in this county, 
ſurrounded by rich meadows, and ſuppoſed 
to take its name from Berk, ſignifying 4 
| beech and lea paſture; as the whole vale is 
particularly celebrated for making cheeſe, cal 
led double Gloceſter, fo is this hundred, for 
the moſt delicious ſort, called double Berke- 
ley, it has a large pariſh church with a more 


recent handſome tower, ſtanding ſeparate at 
the 


U 
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the oppoſite ſide of ha church- yard; ſuper- 
ſtition ſays that on the decay of the original 
tower, the new one could not be built in its 
place. Adjoining to this is the ancient and 
eminent caſtle of the preſent Ear! Berkeley. 
The whole of this noble edifice is more to be 
admired for its antiquity than beauty; its 
fituation being ſo low, and ſometimes ſur- 
rounded by a flood of ſpring-tide, flowing 
up the little Avon from the Severn juſt be- 
low. Roger De Berkeley was poſſeſs'd of 
this Lordſhip at the Conqueſt; and this be- 
ing his chief ſeat, in imitation of the Nor- 
mans,* aſſumed his name from hence. His 
other Lordſhips in this county were Coberly, 
Dodinton, and Siſton, as appears by domeſ- 
day-book. From hence haſty readers con- 
clude that the preſent family have been here 
from the conqueſt ; but a different ſtory ſoon 


will appear. This Roger made ſeveral pious 


zifts to religious houſes. His nephew and 


Ty Theſe are Dugdale's words, (Bar. I. 3409.) by, which 
it ſceme he was an Engliſhman, But whether i} eſe eftates 


were an granted him, or he was only ſuffered to retam 
them, docs not by this * EEE 
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ſucceſſor William, founded an abbey of the 
Ciſtertian order at Kingswood; which was 
confirmed by Roger, ſon. of William. This 
Roger, adhering to Maud the Empreſs, un 
derwent a very hard fate, thro” the perfidi- 
ouſneſs and cruelty of Walter, brother to 
Milo, Earl of Hereford, his ſeeming friend, 
being treacherouſly ſeiſed on, ſtripped naked, 
expoſed to ſcorn, put into fetters, and thrice 
drawn up by a rope about his neck, on 2 
gallows, at his own caſtle gates with threats, 
that if he would not deliver up that his caſtle 
to the Earl, he ſhould ſuffer a miſerable 
death: and when he was by this barbarous 
uſage, almoſt dead, carried to priſon there 
to ſuffer further tortures. If there is no miſ 
take in the name of the party, on whoſe be- 


half, Roger ſuffered this, his ſon Roger ad- 
| hered to the fide which uſed him fo ill, for 


he was a violent partizan of King Stephen; 
and in thoſe conteſts, the caſtle and Honor of 
Berkeley were taken from him and granted 
by Henry Duke of Normandy (after Henry 
II,) to Robert Fitzhaording, an adherent of 
his, whoſe father Harding is faid to have 

| been 
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been a younger ſon of a King of Denmark, 
and accompanied the Conqueror to England. 
Berkeley obtained Durſeley again, of which 
he had been alſo deveſted and did not ceaſe 
to vex Fitzharding for Berkeley alſo. Com- 
plaint therefore being made to Duke Henry, 
he compromiſed the matter, by an agreement 
that Fitzharding's ſon ſhould marry Berke- 
ley's daughter, and Berkeley's ſon Fitzhard- 
ing's daughter; ſo that poor Berkeley never 
recovered his caſtle; of Which Fitzharding 
had a confirmation on the acceſſion of Henry 


II.. Then it was that according to Smith's 
| manu- 


* Thus cruelly ended the title of the genuine and origi- 
nal Berkeley's to this place, and their nobility with it, was 
trans ſerred to the uſurpers. Yet they by no means became 
extinct, till long after; they retained Durſeley, Dodinton, 
and Coberly In the time of Richard II, ſays Camden, 
the heirels of Durſeley was married to Cantelow. After- 
wards both Durſeley and Dodinton came to the Wykes, as 
ſome ſav by deſcent, but Leland's words are theſe. Po- 
* dinton, where maſter Wykes dwellythe and hathe well 
* reſtored his houſe withe faire buildings, This maner 
" Place and land longyd onto Barkels. It was purchaſyd, 
and now remaynithe to Wykes.”* In another place he 
ſays part of Driſeley” (Durſeley) * Caſtell was brought 
„to make the new houſe of Dodinton. A Quarre of 
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manuſcripts, 'he built for Fitzharding the 


caftle, which is now ſtanding, in Purſuar 


of a previous promiſe: He adds, that! it Was 
built upon the ſcite of a ruined n nunnery, de- 
moliſhed by the artful practice of Godnin, 


« Tophe ſtone by Drifolege. whereof much of the caft 


'& was buildid. 1 olde place of Dodinton within the 


s mote by the new.” Itin: vol. 6 fol. 76. vol, 7. part 
2« fol. 72. a. The branch which were ſettled at Coberly 
continued there a long while. Roger De Berkeley ſo eru- 
elly deveſted of Berkeley, afterwards in 12th Henry Il, 
certified his Knights fees to be two and an half De Veteri 
Feoffamento ; belides two Knights fees of bis own Demiſu 
in Coberly; &c. which I think implies his man/ion was this 
there, His eldeſt ſon Roger married according to the agree- 
ment the daughter of F itZaarding ; - and about 1 3th of John 
certified that there belonged fix Knights fees and an half to 
his Honor of Durſeley. Coberley continued the ſeat of one 
branch of his deſcendants ; and Gough mentions the figures 
of ſeveral croſs-legg*d Knights of them in the church of this 
pariſh, - At length Sir Thomas Berkeley, ſon and heir of 
Sir Giles, ſon and heir of Sir Thomas, married the ſiſter 
and coheir of Sir John Chandos, K. G. the famous warri- 
or in the time of Edward III, and his daughter and coheir 
carried Coberly to her huſband Sir Thomas Brugge, of 
Brugge · Solers, in Herefordſhire, and his deſcendants reſi 
ded here till the time of John, the firſt Lord Chandos, who 
had a grant of Sudely caſtle. Thus ended the original 
Berkeleys, whoſe arms were different from the preſent vi. 


Argt. a feſſe between three martlets ſable. 
Earl 
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Earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, which ſtratagem is related at length by 
Camden. Vet it is certain that there was a 
caſtle here from the conqueſt to this time; is 
it not therefore more probable, that if it was 
rebuilt at this time, it was out of the ruins 
of the former caſtle, which former one had 
been built out of the ruins of the nunnery? 
At firſt it contained no more than the inmoſt 
of the three gates, and the buildings within 
the ſame; for the two outmoſt gates, and 
all the buildings belonging to them, except 
the keep, were the additions of Lord Mau- 
rice, eldeſt ſon of the Lord Robert, in the 
latter end of King Henry II; and of Lord 
Thomas, the ſecond of that name, in Ed- 
ward II, and of Lord Thomas, the third of 
that name, in 18th of Edward III. And as 
for the great kitchen (great indeed) ſtanding 
without, but adjoining to the keep of the 
caſtle, it was the work of King Henry VII, 
at his firſt entrance into poſſeſſion thereof, 
about the gth of his reign, ſoon after the 
death of William Marquis Berkeley, who 
had conveyed the fame amongſt others, to 

that 
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that King. Beſides theſe there were two 
beautiful chapels or oratories endowed with 
divers privileges from the Biſhops of Rome. 
Thus hath this noble caſtle continued with 
one alienation only, of ſhort duration, the 
Baronial reſidence of this family, during the 
lapſe of more than ſix centuries. Here the 
ſecond Edward ended an inglorious reign, 


having been given up with this caſtle to the 
Mortimers, by Thomas Lord Berkeley, who 


was afterwards honourably acquitted by his 
Peers of being acceſſary to his death. In 
Shakeſpeare, we find Berkeley thus recorded, 
during the commotions which diſtracted the 
government in the laſt years of the — 5 of 
Richard II. | 


Northumberland. ©* How far is it to Berkeley? and what flir 
„Keeps good old York there, with his men of war? 
« Percy. There ſtands the caſtle, by yon tuft of trees 
4% Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard: 
« And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour; 


None elſe of name or noble eſtimate. _ 


In the contentions of York and Lancaſier 
this caſtle had no ſhare; but it ſuffered great- 
ly from the diſputed title to its poſſeſſion, 

King Richard II. AR 3. Scene aurd. 


— 
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between the heir male and Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick the heir general. 
e In 1418, the Earl of Warwick lay before 
« the caſtle with an armed force fully deter- 
* mined to deſtroy it, but was diverted from 
« his purpoſe by the interceſſion of the Bi- 
« ſhop 1 Worceſter, and the neighbouring 
e gentry.” After Lord Warwick's deceaſe, 
his heirs preferred their claims in a ſuit that 
continued near a century and half. Wearied 
with the tedious proceſs of law, frequent re- 
courſe was had to the deciſion of the ſword, 
and at length the diſpute was finally determi- 
ned by combat on Nihly green, when the 
claim of William, 6th Lord Berkeley, was 
confirmed by the death of Thomas Lord 
Lifle, whom he defeated in the Field. This 
William was afterwards created a Marquis, 
and himſelf cruelly left away the caſtle from 
his brother, who was heir; - and it was not 
rccovered till the time of his brother's grand- 
fon, on the death of Edward VI. When 
the caſtle ceaſed to be a place of defence, 
numerous parts were added. The hall, built 
in the reign of Edward III, is a lofty room, 
48 feet 
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and Sir P. Lely. George Baron Berkeley, 


/ 


48 feet by 35 with four windows to the 
north, of Norman architecture. This is truly 
adequate to the idea of ancient Barons; around 
hung ſeveral warlike inſtruments, and here 
they told us his Lordſhip kept up an annual 
relick of Engliſh hoſpitality, that of feaſting 
his tenants, &c. the ſmall chapel contains 
nothing worthy notice. Dining room 48 by 
27, over the chimney, a fine old painting 
paying tribute to Cæſar; James I, very ex- 
cellent ; John iſt Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
youngeſt ſon of Sir Maurice, by Vandyke; 
and many others. Drawing-room 42 by 24, 
very old tapeſtry and furniture of the ſame, 
Befides a numerous ſet of portraits of the 
family, were Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary 
I. Jane Shore, &c. The other apartments 
are very ſmall, hung with variety of family 
pictures, miniatures, &c. amongſt which 
are ſome of Sir Godfrey Kgeller, Vandyke, 


1616, by C. Janſen; the Queen of Bohe- 
mia, by the ſame. In a curious cabinet 
room, excavated from the wall, are thef 


valuable miniatures; Maurice Lord Berkeley, 
vi) ] | 15183 
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1518; Katharine his wife, having the ſame 
date; Thomas Lord Berkeley, his brother, 
1523; Thomas Lord Berkeley, 1534; 
Henry Lord Berkeley, 1554; Lady Jane 
his ſecond wife, daughter of Sir Miles Stan- 
hope; Thomas Berkeley who died before his 
father Lord Henry, and was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon George Lord Berkeley 1616, 
whoſe portrait, by Janſen, beforementioned, 
compleats the ſeries for 100 years. Amongſt 
the furniture we ſaw two very curious ſtate- 
beds, one of which was brought from Thorn- 
bury caſtle, and bore the date of 15 30. Alſo 
the bed in which Admiral Drake failed round 
the world. Oppoſite Lord Berkeley's dreſſing- 
room is a neat garden formed in a circular 
ſpace on the top of the caſtle ; in the centre 
is acold-bath, covered like a tent; we walked 
round and had a charming view of the Se- 
vern and hills beyond. Laſtly we were ſhewn 
the diſmal room in which man II, 
moſt cruelly butchered. | 


Mark the year and mark the night, | | 
„When Severn ſhall re echo with affright | mx 
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The fhrieks of death, thro? ian s roofs that a ny 
« Shrieks of an agonizing King.” [or eit gab 


The model of his head taken in alas 
in a box. After being deprived of his kingdom 
by the artifice of his wife, this murder was 
effected by the ſubtle contrivance ef Adam 
Biſhop of Hereford, who ſent theſe enigme- 
tical words to His keepers without any Polak: 


Edverden occidere nolite timere benum et 
To ſeek to ſhed King Edward's blood _ 
FAR to fear I think it good. 


ſo that by this double conflantiieg 8 boy 
be encouraged to commit this horrid deed, 
and he plauſibly vindicated from giving any 
directions to it. In ſurveying this proud 
monument of feudal ſplendor and magnih- 
cence, the very genius of chivalry ſeems to 
preſent himſelf, amidſt the venerable remains, 
with a ſternneſs and majeſty of air and feature, 
which ſhew what he once has been, and 2 
mixture of diſdain for the degenerate poſterity 
that robbed him of his honours. Amidſt 
ſuch a ſcene the manly exerciſes of knight- 


* Gray's Bard. 


hood 
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hood recur to the imagination in their full 
pomp and ſolemnity; while every patriot 
feeling beats at the remembrance of the ge- 
nerous virtues which were | nurſed in thoſe - 
ſchools of fortitude, honour, courteſy, and 
wit, the manſions of our ancient nobility.“ “ 

From hence we drove to Thornbury, a 
well looking old town, with a moſt excellent 
church and tower, built in the form of a ca- 
thedral, the pinnacles of which are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Adjacent to this are the 
noble remains of a caſtle belonging to the 
ſecond ſon of the late Mr. Howard, of Shef- 
held. It was begun upon a moſt extenſive 
plan, by the Duke of Buckingham, in Henry 
VIIIth's time. Leland, treating of it in his 
Itinerary, ſays, * Edward, late Duke of 
* Buckingham, likynge the ſoyle aboute, and 
* the ſite of the houſe, pulled downe a greate 
* parte of the old houſe, and ſette up magni- 
* ficently in good ſquare ftone the ſouth fide 
*of it, and accompliſhed the weſt part alſo 
© withe a right comely gate-houſe to the firſt 


* Bigland's Glouceſterſhire, page 156. to which I am 
indebted for other particulars, 


* ſoyle: 
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« foyle; and ſo it ſtandithe yet, with arofe 

* forced for a time. This inſcription on 

« the front of the gate-houſe : this gate was 

began in the yere of our Lorde God 1514, 

« the 2d yere of the reigne of Kynge Henry 

Na the VIII. by me Edward, Duke of Buck. 

« ingham, Ear] of Hereford, Staforde, and 
Northampton.“ He likewiſe made a fin 
park near the caſtle; for which purpoſe he 
incloſed a conſiderable tract of rich corn land. 
(Atkins ſays, he had licence from Henry VII, 
to impark 1000 acres.) This, according to 
Leland, drew on him the curſes of the neigh- 
bourhood. He alſo propoſed to have brought 
up to the caſtle a ſmall branch of the Severn, 
which flowed into the park. Ile did not, 
however, live cither to perform this, or to 
finiſh his buildings, being beheaded. 15223 
and his eſtates then eſcheating to the crown. 
In the outer court are barracks for 199, zen. 
The part which was finiſhed ſhews great 
marks c of beauty and magnificence on a Cur 
rious rrought chimney Piece is a date 15¹4. 
The 5185 circumference of 3 walls me- 


ſures 12 Acres. In one corner, where | K,4 
* bench, 


— 


©Y * 
A 
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placed a bench you have tlie fineſt echo poſ- 
ible; with à irill note and clear air you 
may diſtinctly count a repetition of 16 or 18 
times, and with a laughing voice the mock- | 
ery is wonderful. I never remember to have 
received more ſatisfaction from any antique 

relick of this kind than this preſent place af- 
forded. In the evening after a delightful ride 

we arrived at the Buſh tavern, Briſtol. l 2 

This noble city, ſituate in an uneven vale 
partly in Somerſetſhire and Gloceſterſhire, be- 
tween the river Avon and Frome, was called by 
the Britons Caer Oder nant Badon, or the city 

Oder in Badon valley: in the catalogue of 
ancient cities it is called Caer Brito, and in 
Saxon Brightſtowe, a beautiful or famous 
place. At what time and by whom this city 
was built ſeems uncertain: our antiquaries | 
think it of a late date, there being no men- 
tion of it in hiſtory during the Daniſh wars. 
Camden is of opinion that it roſe in the de- 
clenſion of the Saxon government, ſince it 
is not noticed before 1063, when Harold 
(according to Florence of Worceſter) ſet fail 
from hence to invade Wales. In the begin- 

p ning 
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ning of the Normans, this city with ton 
an adjacent farm, ** paid to the King (as ap. 
* pears from domeſday- book) 110 marks of 
« filver; and the Burgeſſes alſo returned, 


=” that Biſhop G. had 33 marks, and 1 mark 


* of gold.” Geoffry Biſhop of Conſtance mi- 
ſing a rebellion againſt William Rufus, choſe 
this city for the ſeat of war, and fortified it 
with an inner wall. In the reign of HenryT, 
during the wars between the Empreſs Maud 
and King Stephen, here was a caſtle built 
by her party to ſtrengthen this place againſt 
that King, who being taken priſoner in bat- 
tle was ordered to be ſent here, by the Em- 
preſs, to be loaded with chains, and fed with 
a very ſlender diet. This place had no great 
concern in arms till the civil wars, when it 
ſuffered greatly. In 1643 it was beſieged by 
the King's army, which being numerous and 
freſh, ſoon made their way into it, tho 
ſtrongly garriſoned by the parliament with 
2500 foot and a regiment of horſe, the caſtle 
well manned, and ſtored with proviſions. 
This reduction of Briſtol, tho effected at the 


expence of much gallant blood, gained the 
| King 


— — 


King all this ſhire and Wales. Thus the 
city remained in the King's poſſeſſion during 
the following year, but was ſoon after retaket. 
by Waller, with a large army beſieging it 
againſt Prince Rupert and Lord Hopton, | 
which loſs ſo much angered the King, (for 
his heart was ſet upon faving Briſtol) that he 
ſent a letter to that Prince from Ragland- 
caſtle, to deprive him of his commiſſion, 
and order him to provide for himſelf be- 
yond ſea, for he would truſt to him no 
longer. Next to London, it may now be 
eſteemed one of the largeſt and moſt weal- 
thy cities in Great Britain; its convenient 
ſituation for trade, having two ſuch navi- 
gable rivers running thro” it, deep enough at 
high tide for ſhips of the greateſt burden, 
gives it ſuperior advantage. The merchants 
trade very largely to Guinea and the Weſt- 
Indies, beſides carrying on the Dutch, 
Norway, and Ruſſian commerce, and im- 
port great quantities of fruits, wine, ſugar, 
oils, Kc. The quay now completed is ſpa- 
cious and handſome, and ſo replete with every 
kind of veſſels, that the multiplicity of maſts 

T 2 ap- 
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appear like trees in a foreſt. Over the Froome 
is a large curious draw-bridge with two ſtone 
arches; over the Avon is a very beautiful and 
ſpacious bridge, rebuilt near twenty years; 
conſiſting of three wide and lofty arches with 
a fine balluſtrade ſeven feet high, and raiſed 
footways guarded by chain-work and well 
lighted with lamps; at the further end are 
two dome-like edifices for the purpoſe of col- 
lecting tolls. The avenues leading to it, 
which were before narrow ſtreets very dan- 
gerous and impaſſable, are an improvement 
and ſatisfaction to the paſſenger, better felt 
than deſcribed. The churches, 18 in number, 
with various public edifices, charitable infti- 
tutions, &c. are too abundant to have a mi- 
nute deſcription here; the violent rains which 
now fell were alſo very unfavourable for our 
purpoſe, but ſome of the principal objects, 
which we ſtole an opportunity of inſpecting, 
ſhall not be omitted. The cathedral, ſituate 
in College-green, founded in the reign of King 
Stephen, 1140, by Robert Fitzharding, men- 
tioned at Berkeley, is too incoſiderable to en- 


groſs much time or notice. St. Mary Red- 
cliff, 
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cliff, without the walls, is peculiarly worth 
attention, and we may unite with Camden, 
in calling it the fineſt pariſh church in En- 
gland. It is a moſt megnificent gothic ſtruc- 
ture of a cathedral form, 191 feet from eaſt to 
weſt, and 117 from north to ſouth ; the pil- 
lars and vaulted roof wrought in moſt beau- 
tiful ſtone workmanſhip; the organ is eſteem- 
ed very excellent, and over the altar are three 
large paintings, repreſenting the Burial, Re- 
ſurrection, and Aſcenfion, by Hogarth. 
This charming edifice was originally founded 
by Simon de Burton: in the year 1292, part 
of it was deſtroyed, and rebuilt by William 
Canning, the richeſt merchant in this city, 
who, to avoid marrying King Edward IVth's | 
miſtreſs, took the order of ' Prieſt, and forfeited 
zoo marks for his peace, to be paid j in 2470 
ton of ſhipping; he died 147 7 4. and has two : 
monuments, one in his magiſtratal, the other 
in his clerical habit, in the ſouth ond of this 
church. Near this ſtands an immenſe tripod, 
of braſs with an eagle upon it of the ſame, 
laid to be made from the filings « of pins, and | 
given by James Wathen Pinmaker. On a  pil= 
#4 lar 
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lar is alſo a monumental inſcription to the 
memory of Sir William Penn, Kat. Vice. 
Admiral, and father to William Penn the 
Quaker, over which hung the trophies of 
war. We now aſcended about forty ſteps in 
the tower, to lee the refuſe of ald cheſts from 
whence poor Chatterton is ſaid to have 72 
the manuſcripts of Rowley's Poems; no atom 
of the kind now remaining, our curiolity 
was ſatisfied and we deſcended, The gene- 
rality of the ſtreets are ſuch as we find in moſt 
large towns of opulence and traffic; its centre, 
like moſt cities, 1s too narrow and crowded, 
but its external parts more ſpacious and ele- 
gant; the very great increaſe of buildings of 
late years is ſurprizing, and fince the act of 
parliament prohibiting all kinds of houks 
except ſtone and brick, an univerſal improve- 
ment has enſued. Here are ſeveral good pa- 

rades, {quares, &c. the principal we faw 1 
Queen-ſquare, ſpacious and handſome; the 
Cuſtom-houſe is a fine building with a piazza 
of Ionic pillars before it ; in the middle is an 
excellent equeſtrian ſtatue of William II, 


executed with a great deal of ſpirit; but here 
1 
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is an omiſſion in the furniture, tho' not fo 
palpable as that at Charing- croſs, where the 
artiſt has forgot the neceſſary faſtening to the 
ſaddle; this only wants the throat- band to 
the bridle. . 

Amongſt the public buildings the Exchange 
in Corn- ſtreet claims moſt attention, being 
a complete piece of modern architecture 100 
feet in front and 148 deep; between the co- 
lumns and pilaſters are various feſtoon orna- 
ments, repreſenting Great-Britain and the 
four quarters of the world, their chief? 
ducts and manufactures; the quadranguz.: 
piazzas within are Corinthian ; dimenſions yo 
feet by 80. This capital ſtructure of entire 
free ſtone was erected and opened in 1743 by 
the late Mr. Wood, of Bath, and may vie 
with that famous one in Corn-hill, tho' on 
a different conſtruction, replete with ſtatues, 
which owes its origin to the great Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham. On the tolzey, or walk in 
front, are ſeveral of the old braſs pillar tablets, 
uſed by the merchants to"tranſa&t buſineſs be- 
fore the buildings of this Exchange. Adjacent 
to this is another handſome and commodious 
"© 4 {lone 
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ſtone edifice, the Poſt- office. Guild-hall, 
and Merchant-taylor's in Broad- ſtreet; Coop. 
ers-hall, in King- ſtreet, with four noble 
Corinthian columns, and a lofty pediment ii 
front; alſo Merchants- hall, and the Aſſem- 
bly- room in Princeſs- ſtreet, whoſe ball-room 
is 90 feet long, has a magnificent front with 
double pillars of the Corinthian order, and a 
handſome pediment. In King-ſtreet'is alſo 
an excellent Theatre, open only in the ſum- 
mer by the King's company from Bath, &c. 

A general characteriſtic of the inhabitants 
in this populous city is hardly to be obtained 
by the moſt intimate acquaintance 3 we' who 
are ſuch new viſitors cannot preſume then to 
this knowledge. A mixture of all countries, 
profeſſions and ſeas, compole the greater 
part, ſo that their dialect and manners are 
not ſtrongly marked by any provincial pecu- 
liarities. esl n 

Daring a ſhort interval of fair weather we 
ma c a pleaſant excurſion to the Hot-wells, 
fituate about a mile and half from the city 
near thoſe tremendous rocks, which feem rent 


aſunder by ſome extraordinary violence of 
na- 
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nature. There is very little interruption of 
buildings the whole way; for the accommo- 
dation of company which attend in the ſea- 
ſon, the buildings contiguous are commodi- 
ous and elegant; an excellent pump room 
and lodgings, a ſmall creſcent with ſhops, &c. 
before which are ſome agreeable parades, the 
river Avon winding very near; beyond are two 
handſome long rooms, for aſſemblies, public 
breakfaſts, &c. This warm ſpring was firſt 
noticed about the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, and at that time was covered with the 
ſea at every high tide: its waters notwith- 
ſtanding preſerved their heat and virtues. At 
firſt it was a popular medicine for ſore eyes, 
but the common people ſoon extended it to 
ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſeaſes with equal 
ſucceſs, and in proceſs of time began to drink 
the waters, which they found equally faluta- 
ry and pleaſant ; qualities perhaps no where 
elſe ſo thoroughly united. Doctor Verner 
publiſhed their fame to the world, and when 
they came to be examined by the learned, 
their virtues were acknowledged, their effects 
particularly explained, and highly commend- 


ed. 


eſteemed one of the beſt in England, but i i 
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ed. Theefficacious qualities of theſe waters, 
in all conſumptive caſes, owing to their be- 
ing impregnated upon the beſt chemical prin- 
ciples by lime-ſtone quarries, thro' which 
they flow with a ſoft alcaline quality, are too 
well known to need further comment or quo- 
tation. At the delightful village « of Clifton, 
on the vaſt hill above, ſo favourable i in fity- 
ation for invalids, are numerous and clegan 
lodgings, where, refreſhed by the moſt pure 
and viviſying breezes, they may, by the aid of 
theſe reſtoring ſprings and gentle exercise 
chaſe away grim death. Beſides the lodging: 


at Clifton there are many gentlemen's 8 ſeats, 
_e + at the late Mr. Goldney' s, now his vi. 


WO 


is neceſſary to go with a recommendation 
from ſome of the owners friends ta gain ad- 
mittance, for want of which we were diſap- 
pointed. We now ſtrolled awhile upon St, 
Vincent's rocks to enjoy the various charming 
proſpects, &c. and ſee the tide-ſwoln river 
roll thro' the ſtupendous cliffs beneath, whilſt 


the objects on and about its waves appeared 
in 
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in perfect miniature. We ſaw too the ſhud- 
dering fight of men working out lime-ſtone 
from amidſt the perpendicular ſides, every 
moment in imminent danger, as if it were 
their laſt; the manner in which they climb 
down ſeems almoſt impoſſible, and the moſt 
fatal accidents do continually happen. Not 
far from hence are dug the Briſtol ſtones, 
hard and tranſparent almoſt as real diamonds. 
We now returned to our tavern the Buſh, 
at Briſtol, which in juſtice to its merits de- 
ſerves the praiſe of all who know it. The pre- 
ſent owner, Mr. Weekes, certainly conducts 
this buſineſs with a ſpirit and attention be- 
yond compariſon; and for the benefit of the 
merchants and others, here are always to be 
found cold proviſions and ordinaries on a plan 
much more reaſonable and liberal than any 
other place in the kingdom. Amongſt the 
many public entertainments that are held at 
this houſe, we were witneſs to one very 
ſplendid and worth notice. It was an annual 
meeting of the Weſt-India Captains, conſiſt- 
ing of about 100 ſubſcribers, who pay *wo 
guneas cach per annum to this excellent fund 

| for 
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for the relief of their widows, orphans, or 
diſtreſſed families, fimilar to what is eft. 
bliſhed by the clergy in moſt parts'of the 
kingdom: From hence we proceeded to 
Bath thro' Keinſham, fo called from Keina;a 
devout Britiſh virgin, whom the credulous 
of former, ages believed changed ſerpents into 
ſtones, becauſe great numbers of theſe foffils 
were found in the adjacent rocks. Here was 
formerly an abbey founded by William Earl 
of Gloceſter about 1170, and granted by Ed. 
ward VIth to Thomas Brydges, 1553; on the 
ſcite whereof was an handſome ſeat of the 
Duke of Chandos,* till within ten or twelve 
years, which the mother of his preſent wife 
finding fault with he deſtroyed ; the value of 
the materials only repaying what he had juſt 
then expended in repairs. 

Bath now becoming our reſidence for a few 
days, our whole thoughts and attention were 


* Deſcended from the elder brother of Thomas Bridges. 
The deſcendant of the ſaid Thomas, (Seorge Bridges, Eſq; 
of Avington in Hants, being the laſi of his branch of the 
family) deviſed it to his very diſtant couſin, the po ; 
Duke, with his other eſtates, by will, 1751. 18 
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employed in ceaſeleſs admiration of its in- 
comparable beauties. The antiquity of this 
charming city is unqueſtionable, and its fame 
unrivalled ever ſince the diſcovery of its ineſ- 
timable waters. How, or at what exact pe- 
riod I do not preſume to determine; King 
Bladud and the ſtory of the pigs may or may 
not be true; but as chance is commonly found 
to have been the parent of moſt of our greateſt 
diſcoveries, it has that ſtrongly in its favour. 
P tolomy calls them Toru Sep, hot Waters. 
The Britons called this place Vr Ennaint 
Twymin, which bears the ſame interpretation; 
allo Caer Badon, i. e. the city of Bath. Theſe 
waters have raiſed various conjectures how 
they derive their heat. Whether from paſſing 
thro' mineral beds, or from ſome ſubterrane- 
615 fire in the bowels of the earth, or, (as 
ſeems more probable from the experiments in 
chymiſtry,) whether their origin is dependant 
on the fermentation of two different ſources, 
tom the oppoſite hills Claverton and Landſ— 
down, meeting in ſome caverns in this vale, 
which produce that hot, ſoft, milky liquid 
lo beneficial to mankind ; whatever may be 
the 
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the cauſe, it is ſufficient that their ſalubrious 


qualities have had the teſt of ages, and without 


ſome preternatural * are not Wann to 
fail. tin 


The following abſtract of a Faun upon 


this ſubject, written in Latin, by Dr. Meara 


of Briſtol, to Dr. Prujean of London, I met 
with in Childrey's Rarities, and think it too 


curious to be omitted. 


Bath, Auguft the 24, /16 165g. 
« W. and H. Sir, 

« What I ſhould have done hangs ſince, &c; 
The facrifice I bring to your altar, will not, I 
conceive, be ungrateful. It is the ſtrange 
accidental diſcovery of a noble miſtery touch- 
ing the cauſe of the heat of the Barhs here; 
the ſearch into which hath long exerciſed the 
moſt famous Phyſicians ; the manner of it 
was thus. The Right Honourable the Lord 


Fairfax, who continues (till at the Bath with 


his Lady, riding abroad not far from this 
City two days ago, to take the air, by chance 
found a kind of chalk as white as ſnow, 
working here and there out of 'the ground in 


little heaps, like earth caſt up by moles. A 
A piece 
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piece of this he brought home, and ſhewed 
me. It is a crumbling matter, and almoſt of 
itſelf turns to a ſmall light duſt ; its taſte is 
manifeſtly acid, without aſtriction; but by 
little and little, biting, and cauſing extream 
hot ſtrangulation in the mouth, ſo that I am 
perſuaded it hath much calcanthus in it, and 
is not altogether without arſenick. TI put it 
into cold water, and preſently it fell a boil- 
ing, and bubbling apace, juſt as if it had been 
quick lime; and by degrees the water grew 
ſo very hot, that it would quickly have boiled 
an egge. Now ſeeing that this chalk is 
found near the Bath, I conceive it not un- 
likely that it is this that heats the Bath- 
water : I know very well that authors gene- 
rally attribute the heat of baths to ſulphur 
or bitumen. Nevertheleſs, though it can- 
not be denyed that there is a great quantity of 
bitumen and ſulphur found in theſe ſprings, 
and the cures of ſcabbineſs, ulcers, tremb- 
ling, the palſey, and the like diſeaſes, doth 
erince that the Baths are plentifully impreg- 
nated with them; yet I doubt whether either 
of them hath any fermentative power in them 
to 
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to heat water, ſeeing both of them want 
acidity, the efficient cauſe of fermentation; 
the contrary of which will follow upon the 
crumbling and incoherent conſiſtence of this 
chalk. The place where this foflile wa 
found, is an earth porous like a ſpunge, 6 
that it plainly appears to be (as it were) the 
flos, or excreſcence of fermenting minerall, 
working up out of the earth with thoſe (pi- 
_ Tits, that cauſe the fermentation. But what 
to determine, and ſay poſitively in this dark 
riddle, I know not; and therefore humbly 
ſubmit it to your judgment; &c.” The 
ſubject is too voluminous and well known to 
dwell upon; here then we ſhall only mention 
the names of the Baths, which are the King, 
the Queen's, and the Hot and Croſs Bath; the 
former being the largeſt and moſt frequentc 
deſerves further notice. In the centre 154 
large reſervoir to reſtrain the rapid motion of 
the main ſource and diſperſe the waters and 
heat more equally over the bathing area, al 
to conduct it thro" pipes to the pump om 
for drinking. The whole has of late ye 


been greatly improved and ſtill * 
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The pump-room is an handſome oblong 
building, where moſt of the morning you 
meet much company refreſhing nature with a 
cordial glaſs, and in the height of the ſeaſon 
is ſo crowded as to demand a larger edifice. 
From the window we ſaw the ſmoaking ele- 
ment, and its handſome receſſes for the ba- 
thers: alſo the ſtatue of King Bladud, erect- 
ed in the year 1699, with the following ſub- 


ſcription in copper. 


B L AD U 
Son of LU D HUDIBRAS, 
Eighth King of the Britons from Brute, 
A great Philoſopher and Mathematician, 
Bred at Athens, 
And recorded the firſt diſcoverer and founder of theſe Baths, 
863 years before Chriſt ; | 
that is; 
2562 years, 
to the preſent year, erte 
1699. ; 


Having given a ſhort ſketch of this great 
lource, let us now proceed to ſome of its 
moſt noble effects; the original city, ſituate 
found the centre of this rich circular vale on 
the borders of the Avon and encompaſſed 
with moſt beautiful and fertile hills, is too 
U far 
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far eclipſed by the variety of admirable ſtreets 
and ſquares in the new town, to detain ui 
long; but before we proceed it may not be 
improper to take notice of the cathedral or 
abbey, and the noble edifice,  guildhall, 
The former is a noble plain edifice, founded 
firſt by King Oſric 676, which underwent 
various changes and reparations till Oliver 
King, a Biſhop, began the preſent ſtructure 
1495, occaſioned by a dream, according to 
the authority of Sir John Harrington, as fol- 

lows. © The Biſhop having been at Bath 
« imagined as he one night lay meditating in 
e bed, that he ſaw the Holy Trinity, with 
« angels aſcending and deſcending by a lad- 
« der, near to which was a fair olive- tree 
« ſupporting a crown.” He alſo thought he 
heard a voice which ſaid “ let an olive eſta- 
e bliſh the crown, and let a king reſtore the 
« church.” This made ſuch a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion upon the good prelate that without delay 
he ordered the work to be forwarded, but 
did not live to complete it. On the wet 
front we now plainly ſee a repreſentation of 
his viſion, under the title, de ſurfum eſt, © 


40 ;; 
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« ;s from on high.” The inſide is plain and 
lofty, from eaſt to weſt 210 feet, tranſept 


126, but boaſts no ſhew of ancient or ſplen- 


did monuments. Over the altar is an hand- 
ſome painting of the Wile Men's offering, 


given by General Wade, a city member, 


1725. The preſent Guildhall in High-ſtreet, 
is a very elegant modern ſtructure, built by 
Mr. Thomas Baldwin, architect, about the 
year 1756. The front exhibits a ruſtic baſe- 
ment ſupporting an Tonic ſuperſtructure of 


four columns, and a rich pediment with city 


arms and other decorations, at each end is a 
long wing of about 50 feet. The principal 
ſtory contains a ball room of 80 feet by 40, 


ſuitably finiſhed in modern taſte. Leaving 


this part of the city we paſs northward to 
Milſom ſtreet very ſpacious, well paved and 


handſome; on the left of which are Queen 
ſtreet and Wood-ſtreet, leading to Queen 


ſquare, Parade, &c. Theſe were the firſt 
and great improvements of the famous Mr. 


Wood, to whom this place is much indebted. 
tor many of its principal features. From 
hence up  Gay- ſtreet leads to that beautiful 
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pile of building called the Circus, planned by 
the ſame admirable archite& about the year 
1754, the houſes of which are uniformly 
built round the periphery of a large circle, 
(only interſected by three ſtreets at equal diſ- 
tances from each other,) and are enriched 
with all the proper embelliſhments of the 
three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
The next and moſt ſuperior range is the Roy- 
al Creſcent, comprehending a very large 
elliptic ſpan of upwards of 60 Ionic column 
on a ruſtic baſement, and ſupporting a beau- 
tiful cornice; there is only one window on a 
floor between each pillar, ſo that being thus 
alternate there ſeems too great a profuſion of 
them ; each end diſplays a very noble houſe 
of five windows on a floor, with as many 
columns alternate and double at the corners, 
like the centre-houſe. The verdant ground 
falls ſweetly down towards the river, and the 
riſing country beyond preſents as beautiful an 
amphitheatre as can be viewed. The pic- 
tureſque eye of Mr. Gilpin could not be ſup- 
poſed to find much amuſement among ſuch 


objects; yet he mentions the Circus as thrown 
into 
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into perſpective, from a corner of one of the 
ſtreets that run into it, and if it be happily 
enlightened is ſeen with advantage. The 
Creſcent, he ſays, is built in a fimpler, and 

greater ſtyle of architecture. He further adds, 
that he has heard an ingenious friend, Co- 
lonel Mitford, who is well verſed in the the- 
ory of the pictureſque, ſpeak of a very beau- 
tiful and grand effect of light and ſhade, 
which he had ſometimes obſerved from an 


afternoon ſun, in a bright winter's day, on 
this ſtructure. No ſuch effect could happen 


in ſummer; as the ſun in the ſame meridi- 
an, would be then too high. The elliptical 
form of the building was the magical ſource 
of this exhibition. A grand maſs of light, 
falling on one fide of the Creſcent, melted 
imperceptibly into as grand a body of ſhade 
on the other; and the effect roſe from the 
oppoſition and graduation of theſe extremes. 
It was ſtill encreaſed by the pillars, and 
other members of architecture, which beau- 
tifully varied, and broke both the light and 
the ſhade; and gave a wonderful richneſs to 
each, The whole, he faid' ſeemed like an 
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effort of nature to ſet off art; and the eye ro- 
ved about in aſtoniſhment to (ee a mere maſs 
of regularity become the ground of ſo in- 
chanting a diſplay of harmony and pictu- 
reſque effect.” The truth of this, one may 
very readily and with pleaſure ſubſcribe to, 
but the ſame cauſe which thus gives charms 
both to the ſpectator and inhabitant in this 
ſeaſon of the year, muſt be the ſource of the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, particluarly to the latter, 
in the ſummer; and living in one of theſe 
centre-houſes muſt be little better than imbi- 
bing the heat and glare in the focus of a con- 
cave mirror. A very good row of houſes are 
almoſt finiſhed from the extremity of this 
Creſcent leading up towards Lanſdown, where 
near the ſummit of the hill is alſo erecting 
another new Creſcent, parallel with the other, 
called Lanſdown-place, with a large chapel, 
&c. juſt below. The materials thrown out 
of this foundation are ſome of them very curi- 
ous and afford much ſpeculation for the natu- 
raliſt and virtuoſo; various foſſils and ſea- 
like petrefactions are found here. Betwixt 


this and the royal Creſcent, a moſt admirable 
plan 


. 


_ 


plan is projected for immediate execution, 


which is to conſiſt of another Circus, ſeve- 
ral handſome ſtreets, parades, groves, &c. and 
when finiſhed will render this part one of the 
completeſt ſpots in Europe. In ſhort theſe 
elegances daily ſeem to ſpring up here by en- 
chantment; for on the oppoſite ſide, called 
Beacon-hill, we fee a third Creſcent in great 
forwardneſs, the principal ſtory of which diſ- 
plays much Corinthian ſplendor, one of theſe 
columns appearing between each window. 
A plan is alſo drawn by Mr. Baldwin for 
immediately erecting a new ſet of theſe kind 
of buildings in Bathwick meadows, belong- 


ing to Mr. Pulteney, on the other fide his 


beautiful bridge. Theſe, together with the 
abovementioned, are calculated to be no leſs 
than 1600 houſes. What an unparalleled 
| ſpectacle will this city be when the preſent 
plan is finiſhed. There'are numerous other 
ſtreets and buildings finiſhed within a. few 
years, ſpacious and beautiful, which being 
lituated by the ſide of the hill are remarkably 
dry and airy, The new aſſembly rooms at 
the eaſt end of the Circus, next demand our 
U 4 notice, 
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notice and for ſize and elegance ſtand unri. 
valled. They were built by ſubſcription, and 
coſt C20, doo. The above mentioned archi. 
tet Mr. Wood laid the firſt ſtone 1769, and 
they were opened in 1771. The ball-room 
is 105 feet by 42 and 42, and moſt ſuperbly 
finiſhed, On one fide are various ornaments 
of ſtatues and vaſes alternate; and on the 
other, inſtead of curtains, the windows ate 


filled with ſimilar repreſentations in paint; 


theſe were to me quite novel, and by the 
ſplendid light of the ſeveral elegant chande- 
liers calculated to have a moſt charming eſ- 
fect. Innumerable ſeats are placed in moſt 


commodious order, one above another, leay- 
ing the middle of the room quite open to the 
dancers, who are incloſed with ropes like a 
race ground, ſo that the coup d oeil is inimita- 
ble. Oppoſite to this is a very handſome 
tea-room, &c. 60 feet by 42. In the centre 
of the building is an elegant octagon card 
room, forty - eight feet diameter ; in which 
are two fine portraits of the late Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, Captain Wade, painted by 
Gainſborough ; and the preſent Mr. Tyſon, 
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painted by Mr. James, a gentleman artiſt, 
which is only juſt put up. Beyond this 
is another plain neat card room, 70 feet 
by 27 and 42. Every outward convenience 
is in the higheſt ſtyle poſſible, and the whole 
together are eſteemed the fineſt ſuite in Eu- 
rope. The Octagon Chapel in Milſom- 
ſtreet, opened 1767, is a very commodious 
and elegant ſtructure, finiſhed after a plan of 
Mr. Lightholder, architect. The altar piece 
exhibits a piece of painting by Mr. Hoare, 
repreſenting the pool of Betheſda. Without 
affecting the plan of a complete guide, any 
further minutiæ or deſcriptions of the many 
other chapels and public buildings would be 
tedious and foreign to our purpoſe. We will 
conclude, therefore, with mentioning that 
moſt excellent General Hoſpital, opened in 
1742, which reflects the higheſt credit on its 
molt laudable and liberal inſtitution, viz. to 
extend the benefits of Bath waters to thoſe 
whoſe indigent circumſtances will not allow 
them the uſe of theſe ſalutary ſprings. In 
this aſylum all the ſick poor of Great Britain 
and Ireland (thoſe of this town only excepted, 

on 
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on the ground that they might be accommo. 
dated at a trifling expence at home) may find 
every proper aſſiſtance given to their diſorders, 
by the help of a Phyſician and other attend- 
ants, to adminiſter this water, and order every 
other neceſſary medicine, diet, &c. gratis, $0 
that they can with no reaſon ſay, Tho an 
angel hath troubled the witers, alas, Sirs, we 
have no friend to help us in.” Various are 
the gentlemen's ſeats, &c. within a day's ex- 
curſion of this city, ſo that the admirer of 
ſuch noble ſcenes, can ſeldom want amuſe. 
ment during a few weeks reſidence ; befides 
the eaſter acceſs up the ſurrounding hills than 
formerly, renders the common exerciſe of rid- 
ing more agreeable on the downs of Claverton 
and Lanſdown ; whence the invalid, while 
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* he is breathing a more pure and healthful air, | 
6 ; may enjoy the energetic delights of near or di- 
4 ſtant proſpects; particularly on the latter, f 
| which is remarkable for a curious ſtone mo- 0 
. nument, erected by George Lord Lanſdown; b. 
11 (from whence it takes its name) in memo) a 
„ of a battle fought here between the King hi 
it and Parliament forces, 1643, in which his tic 
i grand- 
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zrandfather, Sir Beville Granville, an excel- 
lent perſon of great activity, intereſt, and re- 
putation, was ſlain. 

Left Bath September 24th, aſcended the 
vaſt hill on the Wells road, and during an 
interval of fair weather, had a ſweet view 
over the whole city. From the ſummit we 
deviated about a mile, to inſpect the free- 
ſtone quarries on Comb-Down, adjoining 
Prior Park, the beautiful ſeat of the late 
worthy Mr. Allen, juſtly celebrated; by Mr. 
Pope, and afterwards of Biſhop Warburton, 
in right of his wife, who remarrying the 
Rev. Statford Smith, he now enjoys it du- 
ring her life, after which it goes to an Iriſh 
nobleman, Lord Montalt, It has a very ele- 
gant front, conſiſting of a body, two pavi- 
lions, and two wings of offices, all united by 
acades, in a gentle curve of almoſt 1000 
feet; the order of architecture is Corinthian, 
on a ruſtic baſement, crowned with a fine 
baluſtrade; it has 1 s windows on a floor, 
and the approach to the Corinthian hall ex- 
libits one of the largeſt and moſt correct por- 
ticos in the kin gdom, The external beauties 


of 


of the grounds, formed into winding walks, 


delightful proſpect to Bath. It is much t 
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gardens, terrace, &c. are eſteemed highly 
finiſhed, and command, reciprocally, the moſt 


be lamented, that the traveller cannot be in- 
dulged with a more minute inſpection of this 
delightful place, which, ſince the death of 
the late poſſeſſor, (truly ſtyled from his ami. 
able and liberal qualities, the Genius of Bath) 
is ſeldom or ever ſhewn. We now entered 
the adjacent cavern of near 300 yards long, 
which, from the vaſt quantity that has been 
got out for many years to ſupply the city with 
its beautiful free-ſtone, we ſaw wrought out 
into various ſpacious and lofty rooms, and 
regularly ſupported by able pillars, left for tht 
purpoſe, that add a pleaſing idea of ſafety to il 
obſerving eye. The whole appears neat and 
agreeable, not much unlike the vaulted apart 
ments in the ruſtic of a nobleman's manſion. 
The gentle weepings of the rock in ſome part 
form petrefactions, which, together withafe# 
ſpars interſperſed, reflect the lights of ti 
candles very brilliantly. The former mole 
of. conveying the large -_—_— 
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the hill to Bath, by machines running on 
grooves or frames of wood, ſuch as we ſee 
in the collieries about Newcaſtle, is now no 
more; they carry them in common waggons, 
to the great detriment of the roads, and incon- 
venience of travellers. We now proceeded as 
expeditiouſly as this hilly country would per- 
mit. A few ſmall gentlemens ſeats ſituated 
in rich and pleaſant vales, with the village of 
Redſtoke, were all the objects to amuſe us 
till we got to Old-down, A good ſingle houſe 
of entertainment, in a bleak ſituation. Af- 
ter dinner we croſſed the extenſive range of 
Mendip hills; Leland calls them Minerary 
bills, as abounding with lead-mines, and in 
old records they are named Muneduppe, 
from the many knowls and ſteep aſcents that 
are viſible. The ridges of theſe hills run in 
2 confuſed manner, but moſtly from eaſt to 
weſt, and are of a very unequal height; the 
foil is barren, and the air cold and foggy. 
The ſurface is moſtly covered with heath and 
fern, and affords little or no food but for 
ſheep. This part we now traverſed has a bet- 
ter appearance, being conſiderably thrown in- 
to 
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to large incloſures with ſtone walls excellently 
formed, and covered with turf, out of which 
moſtly grows a quick-hedge. In theſe ming 
any Engliſhman may freely work, except he 
has forfeited his right by ſtealing the ore, or 
working tools of other miners. For it is 
cuſtom here to leave both their ore and tools 
all night upon the open hills, or in ſome 
Night hut cloſe by : and whoever is found 
guilty of ſtealing, is condemned to a peculiar 
puniſhment, called burning of the hill 
which is thus performed: the criminal is ſhut 
up in one of theſe huts ſurrounded with dry 
furze, fern or ſuch like combuſtible matter, 
which being ſet fire to in different places, he 
is left to make his eſcape as well as he can by 
burſting this priſon with hands and feet, and 
ruſhing thro' the fire; but he is ever ate 
excluded from working on theſe hills. The 
lead found here is faid to be of a harder qua- 
lity than that of other countries, and is moſtly 
uſed for making bullets and ſhot. On the 
weſtern fide of theſe hills is found plenty of 
lapis calaminaris, or cadmia foffilis, or ca- 


lamine, which when calcined, and cemented 
with 


ed 
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with copper, makes braſs. It is alſo found 


in Derbyſhire, Gloceſterſhire, Nottingham- 
ſhire, and Wales. Other countries too may 
afford as great abundance, but from the beſt 
experiments, ours is found to be of a much 


ſuperior quality than any that comes from 
abroad.“ Before the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, this mineral was held in very little eſ- 
timation in Great Britain; and even ſo late 
as the latter part of the laſt century, it was 
commonly carried away as ballaſt, by the 


ſhips which traded to foreign parts, eſpecial- 


ly to Holland. But its uſe being now well 
aſcertained in this kingdom and its ſort ſupe- 
rior to other nations, there is no fear of lo- 
ling the advantages of this valuable article. 
Dr. Watſon ſays that where of late years 


| great quantities have been dug on Bonſale 


Moor, near Matlock, Derbyſhire, a bed of 
ron ſtone, about four feet in thickneſs, lies 
over the calamine, and the calamine is much 
mixed, not only with iron ſtone, but with 
cawk, lead ore, and lime ſtone. But this 


{ j 


Phil. Tranſactions, 196. p. 6924 // . 
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built much in the ſame form as that uſed by 
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does not bear ſo good a price as that which 
is gotten about Mendip; the former being 
fold for about 408. and the latter for 658. ot 
70s. a ton before dreſſing; when thoroughly 
dreſſed the Derbyſhire calamine may be 
bought for about ſix guineas, and the other 
for C. 8 a ton. The ſtrata, or veins. of ca- 
lamine found here, run between the racks, 
generally wider than lead ore; the colour of 
it as it comes from the mine is of a greeniſh- 
grey, or yellow caſt, and ſometimes contains 
lead. After having procured a ſufficient 
quantity and ſufficiently cleanſed its impuri- 
ties, they commit it to the calcining oven, | 


bakers, but larger: on one fide is a hearth, 
divided from the. oven itſelf by a partition 
open at the top, by which means the flame 
paſſes over the calamine and calcjnes it. The 
fire is common pit-coal, which is thrown 
upon the hearth and lighted with charcoal, 
When ſufficiently calcined they beat it to 
powder and make it fit for ſale. In making 
braſs the proof of the richneſs of calamine 
ariſes from the quantity taken up by the cop- 
per 
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per which at the greateſt degree is about one 
third, The method of making braſs with 

calamine, Dr. Watſon thus deſcribes. Cop- 
per in thin plates, or, which is better, cop- 
per reduced (by being poured, when melted, 
into water) into grains of the ſize of large ſhot 
is mixed with calamine and charcoal, both in 
powder, and expoſed in a melting · pot for 
ſeveral hours, to a fire not quite ſtrong 
enou gh to melt the copper, but ſufficient for 
uniting the metallic earth of the calamine to 
the phlogiſton of the coal; this union forms 

a metallic ſubſtance which penetrates the 
copper contiguous. to it, changing its colour 
from red to yellow, and augmenting its 
weight in a great proportion. At moſt of our 
Engliſh braſs works they uſe 45 pound of 
copper to 60 of calamine for making ingot 
braſs, and they ſeldom obtain leſs than 60 
or more than 70 pound of braſs. When 
they make braſs for the purpoſe of pans or 
kettles, and the drawing of wire, they uſe 
calamine of the fineſt ſort, and in a greater 
proportion, generally 56 lb of calamine to 34 
of copper. The varieties in the colour, mal- 
X leability 
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copper. Tho' we have always had this com. 
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leability, and ductility of braſs,, proceed from 
the quantity of the calamine imbibed by the 


modity, yet braſs has not been, made long 
before the commencement of the Preſent cen. 
tury. Dr. Watſon is of opinion that the be 
ginning of the braſs manufactery in E 
may be properly referred to the palin of 
Queen Elizabeth, who invited into the king 
dom various perſons from Germany, he 
were well ſkilled i in metallurgy Find 
About the year 1650, one Demetrius, à Get. 
man, ſet up a braſs work in Surrey, at the ex- 
pence of 6000]; and above 8000 men are {aid 
to have been employed in the braſs manufac- 
tories eſtabliſhed in Nottinghamſhire and nex 
London. Though this art afterwards went 
to decay, yet about the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century it revived, and is now eſtabliſh- 
ed amongſt us in a very great extent, fo that 
we annually export large quantities of manu- 
factured braſs to moſt parts of the. world. 
But the value of calamine has been much 


raiſed by theingenious D. Iſaac Lawſon, who 


diſcovered it to be the true mine of zink, 
n 
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but died before he made any advantage of his 
diſcovery.”'* Dr. Pryce and others are of 1 the 
fame opinion about the diſcovery of zinc; 
but Dr. Watſon places him ſecond in this 
diſcovery, and ſays that Henckel was the firſt 
perſon in Europe who procured zinc from ca- 
lamine. T Zinc in colour is not unlike lead; 

is hard and ſonorous and malleable i in a ſmall 
degree; it does not melt fo eaſily as either tin 
or lead, but more eaſily than ſilver or cp 
per. The filings of zinc are of great uſe in 
fite- works, owing to its ſingular combuſ- 

tion. The Aeronauts are alſo much in- 

debted to this metallic ſubſtance for the in- 

flammable air it yeilds by ſolution in the acids 
of vitriol and of ſea-ſalt. Zinc and copper 
when melted together in different proportions 

conſtitute what are called Pinchbecks, &c. 

of different yellow colours. Beſides theſs 
there are many other metallic mixtures which 
copper enters as the principal ingredient; ; | 
the moſt remarkable are gun-metal, bell- | 


* Campbell's Survey of Brit. vol, ad, p. 35- 
f See the Edition of Henckel's works, , publiſhed at Paris, 
7e, vol. 2d, p. 494- 
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metal, | pot-metal, and ſpeculum- metal. 
What is commonly called braſs cannon does 
not contain the leaſt of that metal in its com- 
poſition, but conſiſts of copper and tin. At 
Woolwich, the only foundry for this fort of 
cannon in England, they ſeldom uſe more 
than twelve or leſs than ten parts of tin to 
every 100 of copper, according to its purity, 
and the fineſt copper requires the moſt tin, 
This metallic mixture is ſold before caſting, 
for £.75 a ton, and government pays for 
caſting it £ .6o a ton. The ſtatuary metal of 
the ancients, Pliny ſays was compoſed in the 
following manner, they firſt melted x 
e quantity of copper; into this they put 
« third of its weight of old copper, which 
* had been long in uſe; to every 100 weight 
« of this mixture, they added 12 1b Hof: 
* mixture compoſed of equal parts of lead 
and tin.” Bell-metal confiſts alſo of tin 
and copper, but their proportions are vari- 
ouſly uſed. Leſs of tin is generally uſed for 
making church bells than clock bells, and: 
little zinc is added for thoſe of repeating 


Watch, and other {mall bells. It is ver) 
remark- 
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remarkable that the bulk of the mixture of 
copper and tin is a quarter leſs than the ſum 
of the bulks of the two component parts, 
while their weights remain the fame: take 
two balls of copper and two of pure tin, of 
the ſame form and quantity, then melt the 
former into one, to which add the tin ones, 
and pour out the mixture melted into their 
former moulds, and there will ſcarce come 
forth three balls, the weight of the four being 
reſerved. Pot-metal is made of copper and 
lead, the lead being 1-4th or 1-5th the 
weight of the copper. Speculas or glaſs mir- 
rors are made of copper and tin; and it is 
found by experiment that 14 ounces and half 
of grain“ tin, and alb of copper make the 
beſt compoſition: and to avoid its being po- 
rous the tin ſhould be added to the melted 
copper, and this maſs afterwards be remelt- 


Grain tin (of which we ſhall ſpeak more fully in 
Cornwall) is worth 10 or 12 ſhillings per 100 more than 
* mine tin, becauſe it is melted from a pure mineral by a 
charcoal fire; whereas mine tin is uſually corrupted with 
mundick and other minerals, and is always melted with 
" a bituminous fire, which communicates a barſh, ſulphu, 
N reous, injurious quality to the metal. FEY 
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3r0 SOMERSETSHIRE. 
ed . Pliny ſays, that the beſt ſpecula were 
anciently made at Nee of Copper 


and tin. 
We now very ion approached the an- 


cient city of Wells, ſituate at the foot of Men- 


dip hills, in a ſtony ſoil and tull of ſprings, 
whence it hath its name. Leland lays, 
« the chefcſt ipring is called Andres Welles 


« and riſeth on a meadow plot not far : 1 


& bove the caſt end of the cathedral chirch, h 
He allo ſpeaketh of the town as large and 
built moſtly of ſtone, particularly the mar- 
ket-place and conduit, the work of Thomas 
Beckington ſome time Biſhop of Bath. But 


the buildings moſt famous are the cathedral 


and Biſhop's palace ſurrounded with a ſoß, 
vrhich was a caſtle belonging to Sir John Gates 
about the time of Edward VI. The weſt 
front of the cathedral has ever been admired 
for its complete gothic diſplay of imager), 
ſuperior to any other of the kind, and con- 
tains almoſt as much work as the i inner part 


Phil. Tranſactions 177. p. 296. For a mere minute 
necount of theſe ſubjeRts, ſee Watſon's Chem. ol. + 


af 
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of this or any other church, yet there is a 
vaſt heavineſs in the towers far want of pin- 
nacles. It was built on the ſcite af the ori- 
oinal one (founded by King Ina) by Robert 
de Lewis and Joſeline de Welles. It was 
made a See in the time of Edward the Elder. 
William the Conqueror gave the city of Bath | 
to God, St. Peter, and John Biſhop of Wells 
to augment his epiſcopal ſeat; upon which 
he removed his See to Bath, being the ſupe- 
rior place, This ſoon raiſed a controverly 
between the two cities about the ſeat and 
election of their Biſhop ; but in the reign of 
King Stephen it was put a ſtop. to by Robert, 
Biſhop of Wells, who ordained that in fu- 
ture the titles ſhould be united; and the Bi- 
ſhop be choſen by an equal number of Canons 
of each church. The infide from caſt to 
welt is about 300 feet; tranſept 122, which 
anſwers to the weſt front, and 70 high, or- 
namented in a ſingular manner with inverted 
arches. The choir is handſome and the 
throne ornamented with a rich perſpectibe of 
a Spaniſh church. The painted glaſs on the 
eaſt window is in good preſervation. The 

4 chapter 
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Chapter-houſe is a very beautiful octagon, 
turned upon a rich Gothic pillar in the cen- 
tre. The monuments are not numerous, a 
few of the Monks from Glaſſenbury Abbey, 
one in particular of friar Milton; from 
whence alſo was brought a very curious Ger- 
man clock, with the ſun, moon, &«c. -moy- 
ing in their order, over which is the repre« 
ſentation of a tournament by the fame ma- 
chinery ; a figure of a man ſtrikes the houn 
and quarters with his hands and feet; | theſe 
are placed in the north great tranſept. No 
directory or ſmall account of this (cathedral, 

wmbs, &c. has yet been publiſhed, but one 

is now in hand by the perſon who attends. 

In the morning early, accompanied by 
heavy ſhowers, we went about three miles of 
bad and intricate road to fee the famous ca- 
vern, called Okey-hole, under Mendip hills, 
one of the greateſt natural curioſities in this 
iſland. Our approach to it was by a paper- 

mill, on the ſtream which flows from this ca- 

vity. Mr. Tudway, Member of Parliament 

for Wells, is the proprietor, and lets it ta 4 


perſon on the ſpot for C. 10 per annum. Of 


this, as many idle tories (ſays Camden) have 
been related by the inhabitants hereabouts, 
as the Italians have of their SibyVs cave in the 
Apennine mountains. But laying afide theſs 
filly tales about the old witch ;' let us confi= 
der and examine what it really appears, ſome 
great convulſion of nature. The perſon who 
attends, led us in through a ſmall orifice a= 
bout fix feet high, compoſed of lime and 
pier-ſtone, mixed with ſpar: after a few 
yards the cave began to expand, and the lofty: 
roof, hung with ſpar, ſhone like diamonds 
by the light of our candles; we paſſed two 
vaſt lumps of petrifaction, formed by the 
drippings of the rock on the floor, which re- 
ſembled a pillar of ſalt, and a lion couchant: 
we now deſcended about 14 ſteps, called 
Hell-ladder, the only appearance of art thro' 
the whole, hewn down the flippery rock for 
the convenience of vifitors ; at the bottom 
we ſaw what is fancied this old witches 
footſtep, and her porter's tomb; the caſual 
ſwells of petrifaction. We now entered what 
is called the kitchen, about 1 50 yards from 
the firſt mouth; this is formed very ſpacious 
and 
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and circular, with a curious vaulted roof, near 
fifty feet high; on one fide flows. the river, 
in ſome places deep, and contains large trout 
and eels. This is ſuppoſed to run from ſome 
boggy lands in the hills above. On the op- 
polite ſide of this vaſt apartment, which is 
near ſeventy yards over, is what they call 2 
brewhouſe, and in a baſon of water is a maſs 
of petrifaction reſembling much the froth on 
wort: cloſe adjoining is the boiler and fur. 
nace, and near them fits the old hag. herſelf, 
as watching her domeſtic concerns. In an- 
other part lies an exact picture of ſome. ani- 
mal's kidney, which they call a bullock's; 
above this hangs great part of a hare, made 
ready for the ſpit, the back being a very ſtrong 
reſemblance; in another part is what they 
name a flitch of bacon. All theſe, with 
thouſand others, are immenſe, petrifactions 
from the weepings of the rocks; a fingl 
drop congealing on the floor, thus becomes 
in time like globes of vaſt circumference, 
To the left of this is another apartment called 
the hall, which tho' not ſo ſpacious! is vel 


lofty; from the ground to the centre of 2 
| Tool, 
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roof, gradually coved, is about 100 feet. 
Next we enter the parlour which is an oval 
of about 60 feet by 40, but very low in com- 
pariſon with the others; on one ſide is * 
ſmall hole thro' which a dog is faid to have 
paſſed betwixt this and Cheddar Cliffs, with 
the loſs of his hair only, as he explored this 
wonderful paſſage of five miles in queſt of 
ſome vermin. We now arrived at the extre- 
mity, 300 yards from our entrance, the river 
here preventing any further paſſage; tho 
our guide has at low water gone many yards 
further, and has been able to throw ſtones be- 
yond, till finally impeded by the depth of the 
river. Returning we admired the various 
ſtalactites, petrifactions, and ſpars, in their 
various gradations; our eyes being longer ac- 
cuſtomed to this imperfect light we could now 
diſtinguiſh better. | 


— And ſee where it is hung 
With forms ſo various, that no power of art, 
The pencil or the pen, may trace the ſcene! 
Here glitt ring turrets riſe, upbeariog high 
(Fantaſtic miſarrangement) on the roof 
Large growth of what may ſeem the ſparkling trees 
And ſhrubs of fairy land. The chryſtal drops 
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5 That trickle down the branches, faſt congeal's 
Shoot into pillars of pelluc'd length, : 
And prop the pile they but adorned before- 
Here grotto within grotto — : 1 
There imboſs'd and fretted wild 
The growing ; wonder takes a thouſand ſhapes 5h 
Capriclous, in which fancy ſeeks in vain” 

The likeneſs of ſome object ſeen before; 

Thus nature works as if to mock at art, 

And in defiance of her rival pow'rs; 

By theſe fortuitous and random ſtrokes 
Performing ſuch inimitable feats 


As ſhe with all her rules can never reach. ” 
Whatever has been the origin of this won- 


derful place, it is extremely worth the tra- 
vellers notice, and if as much known as Cab 
; tleton i in Derbyſhire, and ſet off with | Proper 
illuminations, a boat, muſic, &c. no doubt 
would be greatly reſorted to. About fir 
miles north weſt of this, near the ſmall town 
of Chedder, remarkable for rich and 'larg 
cheeſe, are large cliffs of the ſame name, and 
a ſtupendous chaſm, quite thro' the body af 
the adjacent mountain, as if ſplit aſunder by 
ſome violent convulſion of nature, which ex- 
hibits an aweful appearance to ranges. 
Near the entrance is a remarkable ſpring of 
water, riſing in a gg direction 


99 


* Cowper's taſk, book 5th, page 186. 15 * 
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from the rocky baſis of the hill; and fo large 
and rapid is its ſtream, that i it turns a mill 
within a few yards of its ſource, and after- 
wards falls into the river Ax. Near to this 
is another curious cavern, the entrance of 
which is by an aſcent of about 15 fathoms, 
among the rocks. Neither this nor Okey- 
hole, have any communication with the 
mines of Mendip: tho' it is well known, that 
in general among lead mines, there are ca- 
verns, which are various both as to their n na- 
ture and ſi tuation. 
Highly gratified by this ſhort ellos 
we returned to breakfaſt at Wells, and then 
purſued our courſe to Glaſſenbury along a plea- 
lant flat, with a few abrupt hills riſing around, 
and paſſed over Eaſt Sedgmore a green marſh of 
vaſt extent. We now aſcended the hill and 
came upon Glaſſenbury, ſituate on the other 
lide, with the vaſt Torr hanging almoſt over 
it; upon the narrow ſummit of which the 
Abbot of this ancient place erected a church 
of good ſtone; the tower ſill remains and i is 
an excellent land-mark for failors. This 
chapel, which was dedicated to St. Michael, 
was 
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was overthrown by an earthquake, 1275. 


Glaſſenbury derives its origin (ſays Camden) 
from Joſeph of Arimathæa, the ſame who 


buried Chriſt's body; who is faid to have come 
over here, and had this ground granted hy 
King Arviragus, whereupon he eſtabliſhed 
an holy community, and with his compa- 
nions is ſaid to have been buried here; from 
hence it was called, The firſt ground of 
God, and of the Saints, in England; the bu- 
rying place of the Saints, the Mother of the 
Saints, &c.“ After this ancient fabric was 
worn out by time. King Ina, 601, built x 
ſtately church, dedicated to Chriſt, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul. Afterwards Dunſtan, a man 
of great wit, inſtituted a new order of Bene- 
dictine Monks, who, by the bounty of good 
and pious princes, got ſo much. wealth, as 
even exceeded that of Kings. After they had 
reigned in this affluence above 600 years, 
they were driven out by Henry VIII, and 
the monaſtery demoliſhed. The lands and 
revenues when the King took poſſeſſion of 


them, according to Speed, were valued at 


35981. 138. 4d. Dugdale 33311. 7s. 4d. But 
33 upon 
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upon a ſubſequent ſurvey, by Mr. Pollard 
and Mr. Moyle, they were found to amount 
to 40851. 6s. 8d. The ſcite was granted 
1 Edward VI. to Edward Duke of Somer- 
ſet; and 1ſt of Queen Elizabeth to Sir Peter 
Carew. As we paſſed down the ſtreet we 
{aw the Abbot's Inn, (now the George) a 
curious relick of antiquity, for the uſe of 
pilgrims, having the arms of the Saxon 
kings over the gate. We viſited the abby 
ruins, which ſhew great marks of their former 
magnificence ; nothing remains entire but the 
kitchen, a very judicious piece of architec- 

ture, an octagon whoſe roof terminates in a 
point, four of the oppoſite ſides contain large 
fire-places and chimnies. Mr. Grofle's view 
of theſe ruins, taken 1756, is very accurate 

and beautiful. 

It is a matter of ſome aſtoniſhment that 
the inhabitants ſhould be ſo blind to their own 
intereſt as to pull down for their own private 
uſe what would have made ſome recompence | 
tor the loſs of theſe former revenues ſ pent a- 
mong them, by bringing to the town a great 
concourſe of people to admire its mouldering 
fabric 
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fabric, , Nor is the great owner, Lord Eſſex, 
leſs culpable for ſuffering it. In the adj 


orchard we were delighted to ſee the vaſt 
abundance of apples in full perfection and to 


partake of their peculiar flayour. Here ſtay 
too the decayed trunk of the famous Haw: 
| horn, ſo well known by the name of the 
Glaſſenbury thorn, and its peculiar er- 
ty of blowing at Chriſtmas; F ſeveral of i its 
Children are growing in full Perfection abou 
this place to GY down its glories 1 top oſten . 
ty; the fabulous report of i its always ſhewin 
this fine bloom on old Chriſtmas day i in par- 
ticular 1 found laughed at by the people bar 
themſelves; but all agree in its blos 
bout that time and moſt of the winter,, which 


fers, fays Mr, Miller, from, gur ©, £OmP: 
hawthorn by, putting out its haves my 
in the ſpring, and flowering twice a ye. 

Aſcending the hill beyond, we rode on? 


fine terrace 9 a Meet“ view 2 
* Whole 


K. 4 
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whole town, its two excellent churches, and 
lofty tower to the right ; 3 beyond, the ver- 
dant plains of Sedgemore and on this fide, 
two others equally large, which all unite be- 
low in one channel weſtward to the Æſtuary 
of Uzella, while to the north-eaſt the lofty 
bounds of Mendip, tower amidſt the iy. 
Hence we paſs through the Village of Street 
and ſee on our right, Sharpham park, the ſom 
of Judge Gould, a native of Wells, as was, 
the late Baron Burland. 

Dine at Piper's Inn, a good ſingle bank} . 
in the garden we got, from a very fine tree, 
twelve years old, a branch of Glaſſenbury 
thorn, full of bloom and fruit, September, 
25th, which is now deemed a greater rarity, 
for the colder the weather the more flouriſh- 
ing this extraordinary tree appears, In the 
evering we enjoyed a moſt glorious, drive for 
kveral miles on the ſweeteſt terrace and fineſt 
road imaginable ; on our left, the verdant vale 
of King's Sedgmore, where the forces of 
James IT,defeated the Duke of Monmouth, en- 
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compaſſed with noble hills, and on out tig 
an extenſive marſh, called Brent Marſh, with 
Brent Knowl, backed by the great range of. 
Mendip ; in front, the Briſtol channel, ei. 
dently retreated, by the gradual” change of 
ages, from theſe former Æſtuaries, In thy 
part of the ſea are plainly viſible the Holmes 
and the country about n ea be; 

yond. 

Though che r aſp of bis * 
ſive county is equally marked with the houn-· 


tijul hand of Providence, and the affiduou; 


tillage of the huſbandman, yet there am 
very prodigious tracts of land, which though 
not abſolutely, uſeleſs, yet there is no queh 
tion but by proper management might be 
rendered infinitely more valuable. Seh 
more, the fine plain we now beheld, is on 
of the moſt conſiderable, and eaſy to be cul 
tivated, being greatly enriched by a ſea mud, 
which naturally produces the ſweeteſt vet 
dure imaginable. About ten years ago a pe- 
tition was laid before the parliament for in- 
cloſing it, which was then oppoſed and 


thrown out of the houſe ; being at that time 
, 8 — 
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ſutvey d, it was found to contain 22000 acres, 
with not more than 18 inches difference in 
the whole level. The greateſt right of com- 
mon belonged to Lord Bolingbroke and Lord 
Ilcheſter, The former I was told fold his 
right of 400 acres for the inadequate ſum of 
J. oo; what a fortune muſt ſuch a ſpecula- 
tive bargain prove upon an immediate inclo- 
ſure, which is now likely to take place. 
The latter has a very confiderable right, as 
Lord of the manor of Somerton. There are 
many other ſpacious tracts which fall under 
the fame deſcription of being reputed a diſ- 
credit to ſo fine a country, (viz.) Brentmarſh, 
Weadmore, Gedneymore, Cannington-fens, 
&, which if thorougly drained might become 
as fertile and pleaſant as the reſt of the coun- 
try. Tho' there are the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
the ſea once being in full poſſeſſion of theſe 
moors, not only from their form and ap- 
pearance, but alſo the names of ſeveral villa- 
ges, Weſtern-ſea, Middle-ſea, &e, yet their 
exiſtence may be traced as high, at leaſt with 
equal certainty, as any thing in hiſtory. It 
Was in them the Cangi took ſhelter from the 
Y 3 Romans. 
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thur the moſt noble heroe of the Britain 
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Romans, who have left indubitable prog 
of their becoming maſters of this /county, | 
as in the hundreds of Cannington and Can, 

**.nings in Wincaunton, which is ſometing 

6 called Cangton ; and Kaingſham, as'mug 

c as to ſay the manſion of the Cangi,”®# Il 
Britons in theſe parts made their laſt effor 
againſt the Saxons; and the body of King 
Arthur was buried at Glaſſenbury, which 
Camden thus mentions as abridged from ii 
account of Giraldus Cambrenſis, . hι 
« Henry II, King of England had leamei 
from the ſongs af the Britiſh bards that A 


whoſe valour had ſo diſcomfited the Sam⁰ 
forces, was buried at Glaſſenbury | betwed 
two pyramids, he ordered ſearch, to be mai 
for the body; and they had ſcarce dug ley 
foot deep, when they light upon a:croſs6+ 
ſtone, or a ſtone in the back part where 
was faſten d a rude leaden croſs, of god 
breadth. This being drawn out, appear 
to have an inſcription upon it; and under! 


- 


A 
'f 


F Cartiden, Gibſon's edit. vol, iſt page 83, 
Bs Well 75 1 9 5 „„ Dee NA 
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ilmoſt nine foot deep, they found - a coffin 
made of hollowed oak, wherein were depo- 
ſited the bones of the famous Arthur. To 
theſe places of refuge, the Saxons in their 
turn alſo fled; when the fury of the Pagan 
Danes had converted the greateſt part of the 
kingdom into a deſart; and at the conflux of 
the Thone and Parret, is a river iſland, 
ormerly called Athelingey, or the Iſland of 
Nobles, now Athelney, famous: in hiſtory 
or being the ſpot where King Alfred found 
aſylum from thoſe barbarians z-: which 
lace, at that time, was made inacteſſible 
dy ſtanding pools and inunda tions. Cam- 
gens favourite author, Malmeſbury, ſays, | 
* It had formerly a bridge between two 
wers, Which were built by King Alfred; 
o a very large ſet of alders, full of goats and 
er; but the firm ground not above two 
cres broad, Upon this he built a mona- 
Ky, the whole ſtructure whereof is ſup- 
orted by four b faſtened in the ground, 


For à drawin gof the croſs 4 . fro . 
'blon's edit vol. 1ſt, page 80. See alſo Warton's beautiful 
ö m, called The Grave of King Arthur.“ 
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with four arched chancels round it.“ Hen 
the Prince and his followers, thoſe for Saxon 
Lords who had the courage and loyalty to ad. 
here to their Sovereign in his diſtreſſes, had 
nothing to ſubſiſt upon during their conceil. 
ment, except a few fiſh, which they caupht 
and dreſſed in the beſt manner they could; 
only ſometimes, we are told, the King went 
to the cottage of a poor peaſant, who treated 
him with great kindneſs ; for which Alte 
afterwards gave him a proper education, and 
beſtowed on him the biſhopric of Wincheſter, 
Here too he is ſaid to have planned that ei 
cellent conſtitution, that ſyſtem of mild obe 
dience, or rather of rational liberty, which 
as the firſt of bleſſings, was derived tow 
from one of the wiſeſt and beſt of wen! 
A remarkable curioſity was found ſome 1 
fince, (ſays Dr. Gibſon) near Athelnay, be 
longing formerly to King Alfred, and loſt bf 
him, (in all probability) when he abſcondd 
to this place, after he was defeated by ' 


Danes. This excellent ade of Camden f 
Chron. Saxon, page 85, and Sir John Spelmas' 


ef King Alfred the Great, page 165. 
7 In his ſecond Edition, vol. 1. page 75 · 


has given three drawings of it, a front, back, 


and fide view. That King Alfred cauſed it 


to be made, is plain from theſe words, in- 
ſeribed round the margin in Saxon characters. 
« Alfred commanded me to be made.” And 
it is the opinion of a very learned perſon, Dr. 
Hickes &, that the occaſion of it was the 
viſion of St. Cuthbert, which William of 
Malmſbury ſpeaks of, appearing to him and 
his mother the ſame night, after he had been 
beaten by the Danes, and retired into Athel- 
ney, and aſſuring him that he ſhould be a 
great King. In memory whereof we may 
well ſuppoſe that the image upon it is St. 
Cuthbert, (to whoſe merit he was wont to 


aſcribe his future ſucceſſes over the Danes ;) 


and not only ſo, but being plainly made, on 
purpoſe to hang on a ſtring, it is very pro- 


bable that he conſtantly wore it, in honor to 


this his tutelar ſaint. 40 
However uſeleſs theſe lands are in their 

preſent ſtate, they were not ſo formerly, but 

were thus reſorted to in times of trouble, as 


In the Phileſophical Tranſactions, No. 260. 
a kind 
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a kind of natural fortifications. "Afterwards, 
when ſuch retreats were not neceſſary, in order 
to reclaim theſe wild-moors and marſhes, we 


find many convents or religious houſes efet- 


ted amongſt them, viz. Michelney, ot Mu. 
chelney, another river-iſland formed by the 
conflux of Ivel and Parret; this, according 


to moſt writers, was built by King Athel. 


ſtan, and remained to the general diſſolu- 
tion. In Burton's catalogue the revenues att 


valued at . 498. 168. Fd. That alſo, which 


we have juſt deſcribed, in Athelney, founded 
by King Alfred for benedi&tine monks; but 
the moſt flouriſhing and conſpicuous in theſe 
parts, which anſwers to the purpoſe we ar 


ſpeaking, was Glaſtonbury, minutely Ueſeti- 


bed above. As inſtances of extenſive and ſpi- 
Tited works raiſed and maintained for public 
utility, by the members of this religious 
bedy, the following are ſufficiently ftriking. 
One abbot ran a cauſeway. of ſtone and gravel 


eight miles over the moraſs, extending from 
Somerton to Bridgewater, which is till Gall 
Graylock's Foſſe *. Another er Abbot, a atim- 


* Dr, Stukeley* 7 Trio, Cuviof. p. 145, K ee 
| menk 


2 * 


tonbury, which plainly ſhews to what end 
it was built, being a moſt uſeful ſea- mark. 
A third Abbot. raiſed the gteat fluioe, hy 
which a large diſtrict about Brenemarth &. 
is preſerved from the rude havock of the 
waters, by means of a large bank and valves. 
After the. diſſolution of theſe monaſteries, 
many efforts were made for the preſer vation 


the reign of James I. a ſcheme was formed 
for draining the moors, but was never put 
into execution; and yet ſeveral of thoſe inge. 
nious writers juſt quoted, cleatly ſhe w it᷑ is 
not impracticable. On the dontrary: another 
candid and judicious author Kas ſhewi BO 
alily and at what a ſmall expence it maybe 
done T. That it may ſpeedily be underra- 
en, muſt be the ardent wiſn of every ad 
rer of his country and its welfare. 0 
Deſcending into the flat ſoon brings ub te 
the ancient town and port of Bridge water, ſitu⸗ 


Hiftory of Embanking and Draining, p, 104, &c. 
} Dr, Tucker's Elements of Commerce, Campbell. 
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menſe expence, er ected that lofty:ofabrick, 
called the Torr, on the vaſt: billabove Glaf- 


and further improvements of theſe lands. In 


* Leland, vol. ſecond, fol. 42; and Sir William Dugdale's | 


ate 
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ate on the river Parret, a populous and bu 
place, ſo named by ſome from its bridge and 
water, but wore likely from Burgh-Walter, 
ſo ſtyled in ancient charters, and probably | 
belon ged to Walter de Doway a ſoldier under 
William the Conqueror. This town was 
regularly fortified in the civil wars, and ſuſ- 
tained ſeveral ſieges. The tide at the bridge, 
which is neceſſarily ſtrong, riſes with great 
impetuoſity, ſometimes five fathoms, to the 
damage and deſtruction of unguarded veſſels, 
This ſudden rage is called the boar, and is 
frequent in the rivers of this channel, particu-, 
larly the Severn. It is a corporate town 
ſending two members to parliament. Henry 
VIIIch created Henry Lord Daubeney, Earl 
of Bridgewater, who dying without fue 
male, this title was extin& till James It 
confered it upon John Egerton, fon of the 
great Chancellor; hence it was handed dow! 
in the fame line and raiſed to the preſent. title 
of Duke. This town had the honor too of 
giving birth to the famous Admiral Blake, 

who, under the Common-wealth, fo much 
exalted the glory of the Engliſly maritime 
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power. In the church is a fine altar-piece 
of our Saviour taken from the Croſs, painted 
by Guido, and a preſent, which coſt £.700, 
from the late Mr. Powlet, uncle to the pre- 
ſent Earl, of Hinton St. . e in this 
county. 

September 26. We now deviated from the 
great road four miles to Enmore Caſtle, the 
noble ſeat of Lord Egmont, built by the fa- 
ther of the preſent owner. The family of 
Mallets had à ſeat here formerly, of whom 
Thomas Mallet was Sheriff of this county in 
the 18th of Queen Elizabeth. John Mallet 
was the laſt heir male of this family, and 
left one daughter Elizabeth, who marrying 
to John Wilmot the laſt Lord Rocheſter, 
(mentioned before as born at Dicheley) car- 

tried this great eſtate into that family. She 
had only three daughters, among whom, for 
want of an heir male, the eſtates of bot fami- 
lies were divided. This caſtle is the true repre- 
ſentation of thoſe ancient habitations, which, 
amid the rivalſhip, animoſities, and dangers 
of feudal times, were the impregnable pro- 
tection of * potent Baron before the in- 
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vention of gun-powder and the uſe of artillery, 
It is ſurrounded by a deep foſs, which we 
croſs, over by a draw - bridge, into the court, 
a handſome and {ſpacious quadrangle, leading 
to the hall, a well adapted room, ſurrounded 
with a large gallery; the walls adorned with 
family buſts and coats of arms; painted chairs 
of the fame, &c. We aſcended into the up- 
per apartments by a curious geometric ſtair- 
caſe; theſe conſiſt of a good breakfaſt room 
an armoury, large, and handſomely hung with 
moſt of the proper implements of war. Di- 
ning room, about 48 by 27, lofty and well 
furniſhed. Over the chimney is a painting 
of Charles the firſt on a white horſe, with a 
page attendant; King William and Queen 
Mary in coronation robes. An unintelligent 
guide and want of a catalogue, muſt apolo- 
gize for our deficiency in the names of maſ- 
ters, &c. Library, an excellent appropri - 
ated room of about 56 feet by 30. Paſs 4 
ſuite of bed apartments in which we ſaw ma- 
ny paintings; an old one very ſtriking, of 
Chriſt taken from the Croſs, with Mary, &c. 
hanging very expreſſively over: the body. 
185000 Over 
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Over the gate-way is a pleaſant plain room, 
which the family are very fond of, com- 
manding a charming proſpect of the country 
north weſt, with the lofty object of Brent 
Knowl riſing out of the flat, and the diſtant 
hills beyond. Drawing-room, a moderate 
ſize, hung with fine tapeſtry; Saloon very 
ſuperb, about 56 by 27 and 36, to the bow 
window ; tapeſtry of battles, Darius" Queen 
taken captive, &c. Anti-room, over the 
chimney an excellent old painting of three 
foxes growling over their prey; and two beau, 
tiful birds-eye views of St. Germains and 
Fontain-bleau. Long Gallery, about 70 
feet by 27, lofty and coved ceiling. The 
walls hung with numerous family pot traits, 
ſome very ancient; particularly one on board, 
of Margaret Beauchamp, Dutcheſs of So. 
merſet, living in the 5th of Edward IV, 
grandmother to Henry VIIth, and great 
grandmother to Alice St. John, wife of 
| Henry Parker, Lord Motley, Hengham and 
Rhie, anceſtor to Catherina Parker, Counteſs 
of Egmont; Elizabeth Calthorpe, daughter 
of Sir Philip, by Amata Boleyn, ſiſter to 
= Queen 
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334 SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Queen Anne, and aunt to Elizabeth. Alice, 
daughter of John Sherman, Com. Sotbeflet, 
and wife to Richard Percival, Eſq. 1599. 
Many others at different periods too en 
to tranſcribe. ee 
From hence we croſſed into a W 
Road, paſſing a pleaſant park and ſeat belong- 
ing to Lady Tynte; which is remarkable for 
a ſine aviary, and beautiful pleaſure grounds. 
The ſmall farms and cottages are in this 
neighbourhood ſurrounded with plenteous or- 
chards. The golden pippin gathered as we 


drove along, moiſtened our palates with de- 


licious flavour. We came now into the 
Taunton road, at the village of North Pe- 
therton, ornamented with a fine gothic tower, 
ſo frequent in the Weſt, A few miles fur- 
ther, on our right, ſtands a pleaſant ſquare 
houſe at Wowert, rebuilt by Mr. Sand- 
ford, having been deftroyed by fire about four 
years ago. Juſt beyond is a large ſtone edi- 
fice, the ſeat of Mr. Brickdale, ſituate near 
the pariſh church, which, together with the 
parſonage, appears too crowded. For want 
of timely information we omitted viſiting the 

ſeat 
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the right of Taunton, which would have 


been the neareſt way from Enmore Caſtle 
and Lady Tynte's. This ingenious gentleman 


has adorned his gardens with a richneſs of 


ſcenery peculiar to themſelves, having alſo 


an uncommonly fine water-fall. His houſe 


diſplays a good collection of paintings, many 
of which are by his own admired pencil. 
Taunton is a large wealthy town, ſituate 


on the river Tone (whence named,) and 


ſurrounded with that rich tract of land, vul- 
garly called Taunton Dean ; beautified with 
green meadows and delightful orchards, &c. 


the land upon an average, 40s. per acre. 


The town has a remarkably ſpacious and neat 


market place, with excellent modern build- 


ings for that purpoſe. Here are two pariſh 


churches, one a very beautiful ancient gothic 


tower, to which Sir Benjamin Hammet, 
Member of Parliament, was now opening, 
and building a good ſtreet to be called Ham- 
met. The manufacture here is chiefly wool- 


len, and not ſo flouriſhing as formerly. Cam- | 
den calls it one of the eyes of this county.” 


Here 
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Here Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, erectel i 
caſtle which Deſburgia his wife levell'd with 
the ground, after ſhe had driven Eadbricth, 
King of the Eaſt Saxons out of it, who had 
got poſſeſſion, and made it a kind of curb to 
a conquer'd country. In the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor, according to domeſday-book, 
« it gelded for 54 hides, had 63 burghers, 
e and was held by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
% whoſe pleadings were here kept thrice 2 
« year. Theſe cuſtoms belong to Taunton; 
«© Burgheriſte, Robbers, breach of the peace, 
“ hannifare, pence of the hundred, and St. 


*© ſhops pleadings without admonition, to go 
e into the army with the Biſhops men.” Hiſ- 
tory of later date can likewiſe ſhew it was one 
of the moſt conſiderable places in the county, 
and that it had alſo its ſhare of havock and 
diſtreſs in moſt civil diſturbances. Jn the 
reign of Henry VII, its caſtle was twice taken 
by the rebels, under Perkin Warbeck. It 
remained a place of great ſtrength till the 
civil wars in the laſt century, when the par- 
liament got poſſeſſion of it, but was after- ' 
wards 
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watds driven out by the Marquis of Hertford. 
The royaliſts did not long enjoy this victofy; 
for it was ſoon after taken by Colonel Blake. 
This was alſo one of the mòõſt forward places 
in oppoſing the meaſures of Charles Iſt, 
which brought on it the filial revenge of 
Charles II, who, at the feſtoration demo- 
liked the caſtle and took away their charter 
of incorporation. In this ſituation it remain- 
ed 17 years, under the mere- government of 
portrieves and conſtables,” but at length Bi- 
ſhop Mew obtained a new charter from the 
offended King, and it is nom governed by a 
Mayor, Recorder, two Aldermen, 24 ca- 
pital Burgeſſes, &e. After ſo reſpectable a 
body being found to conſtitute this corpora- | 
tion, it appears very ſingular and alnoft con”®* 
radiftory, that the Members of Patlinitht 
ſhould be choſen by electors of ſo ſtraßge a Ps 
qualification as the following, viz. all pot- 
wabblers, or thoſe who dreſs their o vie- 
tuals, are entitled to vote, for which Parpoſe 
they take care to have a fire lighted in the 
lircet ſome time before the election, lere 
they dreſs their victuals publickly, that ter 
2 votes 
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votes may not be called in queſlion. Ther 
was formerly, without the eaſt gate of the 
town, a priory for black cannons, foundel 
by William Giffard, Biſhop of Wincheſte, 
in the reign of Henry I, which, at the di. 
ſolution of religious houſes, was valued 2 
£.286. 8s. 10d. per ann. In 1685, whe 
the Duke of Monmouth landed in the wel 
of England he eſtabliſhed his head quarten 
here, and was proclaimed King, &c.“ 

In the evening we proceeded to Welling: 
ton, near which we paſſed a deer park wel 
wooded, &c. in which ſtands the ſeat of d 
Thomas Gurſton. Wellington is a ſmal 
market town, which, tho' employed in m. 
nufactures, wears the aſpect of much pore: 
ty, and is only remarkable for having ben 
the reſidence and burial place of Lord Chid 
Juſtice Popham, in the reigns of 2 Eli 
zabeth and James I. 

Early next morning the ſun's bright beim 
gave a more ſerene aſpect to the ſky, and 
JO on the next Ne > to Columpun 


* See forward the particulars deſcribed in the — 
Lyme in Dorſetſhire, Gtoat 
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ſituate on the river Columb ; the general te- 
nor of the country was rich, hilly, and ex- 
tenſive. About half way near the bleak hill 
of Maiden- down, we pals the diviſion of the 
two counties and enter Devon north eaſt. Its 
name ſignifies what it really is, a heap of 
vallies and hills. The foil is various, the 
hills in theſe parts naturally barren, and the 
lower grounds fruitful, but the whole much 
improved by manure. The air is mild and 
healthful in the latter but very ſharp on the 
former, which we now felt; and arrived at 
Columpton well prepared to enjoy a comfort- 
able breakfaſt, This is a larger and better 
market town than the laſt, and diſplays more 
of the woollen manufacture; King Alfred be- 
queathed it to his youngeſt ſon Ethelward, 
with other lands in this county, Somerſet- 
ſhire, and Hants. 

From hence to Exeter we paſſed much 
hilly ground and thro' a very pictureſque 
village of moſs-clad houſes, called Brad- 
ninch. Next ſaw on our right, Sir Thomas 
Ackland'sat Columb- John, a very neat white 
manſion, beautifully ſituated under a wood- 
ST —© crowned 
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crowned knowl, ſurrounded with a park of 
deer, and a fine vale in front, graced with the 
pleaſing objects of a lofty. village tower, and 
diſtant hills. From the ſummit of Stock. 
hill, two miles from Exeter, you have 2 
glorious circular proſpect, the ground gradu- 
ally falling every way from this centre into a 
deep and beautiful vale, enriched with vari- 
ous ſeats, villages, and the fair city; the vaſt 
circumference riſing again to a noble range of 
verdant mountains, heaped and interſected in 
moſt variegated order; while on their diſtant 
tops the ſea-mark towers diſtinguiſh its fron- 
tier country, and the river Ex opening to- 
wards the ſouth winds broadly to the chan- 
nel. The common traffic and buſineſs of 
this county is moſtly done by horſes with 
panniers and crooks; the former are well 
known every where, but the latter are pecu- 
liar to the weſt, and are ſimply conſtructed, 
with four bent heavy ſticks in the ſhape of 
panniers, but the ends aukwardly projecting 
above the riders head; with theſe they carry 
large loads of hay or garden vegetables. Tix 


country people ride in a prodigious large boot 
of 
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of wood and leather hung inſtead of ſtirrup to 
the horſes ſide and half open, which they 
call gambades. Query whether Bunbury did 
not from hence take the idea of his burleſque 
horſemanſhip of Geoffrey Gambado ? 

The city of Exeter and capital of this 
county is ſituated on a gradual deſcent on the 
eaſt ſide the river Ex, whence it derives its 
name, according to an old verſe of Alexander 
Neckham, once prior of St. Nicholas. 


Exoniz fama celeberrimus Iſcia nomen 


The Ex, a river of great fame, 
To Exeter has given name. 


[t was called by the Britons Pen-Caer and 
Caer-Iſk, (i. e.) a city on the river Ic; 
the Iſca of Ptolomy ; the Iſa-Danmoniorum 
in the Itinerary of Antonine; by the Saxons 
Exan-ceſter, and now abbreviated to Exeter. 

Before we begin to deſcribe this city in its 
| preſent ſtate, it may not be improper to take 
ſome notice of its antiquity, and alſo the va- 
rious changes it has undergone at different 


periods. When Iſca firſt fell under the Ro- 
& 3 man 
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man juriſdiction is not clearly aſcertained, 
Camden thinks it was not built fo early, as 
to have been conquered by Veſpaſian, which 
Geoffry of Monmouth aſſerts. Yet in the 
time of the Antonines it was probably of 
conſiderable note; for Antoninus continues 
his Itinerary to this city, and no further, 
Upon the Saxons invading Britain, ſuch as 
refuſed to ſubmit fled either beyond th Se- 
vern, or to the ancient Danmonii, Deyon- 
ſhire and Cornwall. Where they formed a 
kingdom, which was not ſubdued till about 
400 years after. During the reign of Alfred, 
the Britons in this county were ſo overcome 
as to join in aſſiſting that hero, when he 
drove the Danes from Exeter: but in 875 
they returned with great violence, plundered 
and et fire to the city. This however was 
a trifling calamity to what it ſuffered in 1003, 
(biz betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, 
the governour:) when it was laid level from 
the eaſt to the weſt gate, and the whole in- 
habitanis maſſacred in the moſt cruel manner, 
by Sueno, the Dane, and his horrid barbar- 
ans. Tt had ſcarce time to recruit whel 


Wi- 
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William the Conqueror took poſſeſſion of it 
after a cloſe ſiege and obſtinate reſiſtance. 
At that time (according to the ſurvey) © the 
« King had in this city 300 houſes: it paid 
« 15 pounds a year, 48 houſes were deſtroy- 
«ed after the king came into England.” 
After this it withſtood three violent ſieges, 
firſt by Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon, in 
the civil war between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. Again, Perkin Warbeck, 
declaring himſelf to be Richard Dake of 
York, ſecond ſon of King Edward IVth 
violently attacked this city, but the people 
believing him to be an impoſtor, defended 

| themſelves with great bravery, till Edward 
Courtney raiſed an army and relieved them. 
For this valiant oppoſition, Henry VIIth, 
with an unuſual effort of his nature, paid the 
citizens a viſit, beſtowed on them great 
commendations, and left them his ſword 
he then wore, to be carried before the Mayor 
on public occaſions, and alſo gave them a cap 
of maintenance. He lodged at the Treaſur- 
er's houſe in the Cloſe, and ſtayed there ſeve- 
ral days. A third ſiege happened in 1549, 
& 4 when 
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when the ſeditious Cornith roſe in oppoſition 
to the new religion in the reign of Edward 
VI, but the inhabitants tho! almoſt reduced 
to famine, continued loyal, till Lord Ruſſe 
arrived with an army and obtained ſuch a 
victory over the rebels, that the 6th of Au- 
guſt was afterwards annually obſerved as a 
day of thankſziving, and the King rewarded 
them witi the rich manor of Ex-Iſland. 
On the hicheſt part of the hill on which 
this city is built, and on the north-eaſt ex- 
tremity, ſtands the remains of Rougemont 
caſtle, ſo called from the redneſs of the ſoil. 
Grafton, in his chronicle, ſays, it was the 
work of Julius Cæſar; afterwards the ſeat of 
ſeveral Saxon Kings, and fince of the Dukes 
of Cornwall. Within the caſtle walls a chapel 
was built, by the lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, 
Counteſs of Devon, who endowed it with 
lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Cat- 
ton, for the payment of certain weekly ſervi- 
ces therein to be performed. This town and 
caſtle held out ſome time againſt the Con- 
queror ; but a part of the walls falling down, 


it was ſurrendered at diſcretion. William | 


content» 
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contented himſelf with only altering the gates 
of the caſtle, as a mark of its being ſubdued; 
at the ſame time he either rebuilt or much 
repaired the whole edifice, and beſtowed it 
on Baldwin de Briono, huſband of Albreda, 
his niece, whoſe deſcendants by the female 
line enjoyed it, together with the office of 
the Sheriff of Devon, which ſeems to have 
been annexed to it, till the 14th of Henry III, 
anno 1230; when that prince reſuming into 
his own hands ſundry caſtles and forts in this 
realm, diſpoſſeſſed Robert de Courtney, in 
whoſe family it had been for three deſcents. 
In the reign of Henry IV, John Holland, 
| Duke of Exeter, had a fine manſion within 
the caſtle, of which no traces are remaining. 
Anno 1413, the city being viſited by King 
Richard III, he was, during his ſtay, nobly 
entertained by the corporation. On ſeeing 
| the caſtle, he commended it highly, both 
tor ſtrength and beauty of its fituation ; but 
hearing it was named Rougemont, which 
from the ſimilarity of the ſound, miſtaking 
tor Richmond, he ſuddenly grew ſad; ſaying, 
that the end of his days approached ; a pro- 
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phecy having declared he ſhould not long 
ſurvive the fight of Richmond. In the yer 
1588, at the lent aſſizes held here, an infec. 
tious diſtemper, brought by ſome Portugeſe 
priſoners of war, confined in the caſtle, def. 
troyed Sir John Chicheſter, the judge; eight 


nelled jurors; with divers other perſons al- 
ſembled on this occaſion. In 1655, John 
Penruddock and Hugh Grove, both Wilt- 
ſhire gentlemen, having joined in an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, in favour of Charles Il, 
were here beheaded; when many of inferir 
rank were hanged at Havitree gallows. The 
ruin repreſented in Mr. Groſs's view 1768, 
which is the entrance into the caſtle yard, 
was part of the exterior walls or out-works; 
theſe encloſe a conſiderable ſpace, in ſhape 
ſomewhat like a rhombus, with its angle 


rounded off; they were defended by fou f 
towers, two on the weſt, and two on tit [ 
eaſt fide. Its terrace and walls afford a de- i 
lightful proſpect of the city and ſurroundil 1 
country. y 


The 
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The ſtreets and buildings in general wear 
the venerable aſpect of antiquity. The prin- 
cipal ſtreet and thoroughfare is very lon g and 
ſpacious, and to the weſt very much impro- 
ved by an elegant bridge of three large arches 
over the river, and numerous ſmall ones con- 
tinued up the ſtreet to bring it to a level. 
which has been finiſhed about 10 or 12 years, 
and coſt near J. 20, ooo. In the eaſt part 
| ſtands the cathedral originally a monaſtery, 
founded by King Athelſtan for Benedictine 
Monks, and made an Epiſcopal See by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, the building was carried 
on by Leofric, and various have been the af- 
ter additions for almoſt 400 years, and yet 
the uniformity is ſo congruous as to appear 
like the workmanſhip of one architect. But 
we cannot ſpeak of the external appearance 
in any other light than as heavy and unplea- 
ant, particularly when viewed within the 
precincts; a very different idea is given within, 
in every reſpect magnificent and pleaſing. 
The whole length including the library be- 
yond the altar is about 390 feet, breadth 70, 
and tranſept 13 5. The whole was lately new 
repaired 


bination of colours, very unlike that taudry 


fine, the largeſt pipe being 1 5 inches diame- 
ter, two more than that of the celebrated one 
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repairedand varniſhed with moſt ſuitable com- 


mixture which ſo much defiles the dignity of 
Wells. The body of this church is uſed for 
public preaching, and early prayers, and 
filled with pews, a throne for the Biſhop, 
&c. in a manner I never ſaw before. The 


weſt window is adorned with modern paint- 


ed glaſs, repreſenting ſeven of the Apoſtles, 
St. Paul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, 
John and Andrew, with the arms of thoſe 
nobility and gentry of the dioceſe, at whole 
Joint expence it was executed with much taſte 
and ingenuity, by Mr. Picket of York. 
The ſcreen diſplays much fancy and magnif- 
cence of antiquity, repreſenting from the 


creation to the aſcenſion in curious colours. 
Over this is a ſuperb organ, eſteemed very 


at Ulm. The choir is particularly light and 
beautiful, the eaſt window contains good ol 
painting; the altar piece finely deviſed and 


ornamented with a perſpective view of the 


infide of the church painted in the reign cl 
Jams 
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James I, and the throne of moſt curious 
workmanſhip, the carvings of the canopy 
are 60 feet high. We could meet with no 
directory or deſcription of the tombs, &c. 
nor has any. pocket companion of this ſort yet 
been publiſhed, fo that our account muſt be 
very ſhort and imperfect ; Humphrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, Hugh Courtney, Earl of 
Devon, and his Lady, Lord Chicheſter, 
Biſhops Stafford, Stapelton, Brounſcombe, 
Lacy, &c. Sir Thomas Speke, Sir Richard 
Stapleton, Sir Peter Carew having 17 coats 
of arms all impaled on the tomb, dated 
1575, ſeveral other Carews, and Knights 
Templars, lying croſs-legged in armour; and 
2 fine monument in the lady's chapel, to 
tie memory of the famous Judge Dodderige, 
obut 1628, æt. 78. 


— 


Learning adieu, for Dodderige is gone 
* To fix his earthly te the heay'nly throne.” 


Another principal building, fituate at a 
{mall diſtance eaſt of this city is the Devon 
and Exeter hoſpital, for the benefit of the 
decayed, ſick, and indigent, one of the moſt 
audable charities ever encouraged, which re- 


flects 


K 


| 
1 
1 


poor manufacturers with which it is crowded, 
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flects great credit on its farſt founder, Dr. 


Alured Clark, dean of this church, 1740; 


and tho' ſupported by a very bountiful ſub. 


ſcription, yet I was told that the numbers of 


render it neceſſary to raiſe an immediate ſup- 
ply by further contribution. This woollen 
buſineſs, tho not ſo flouriſhing as formerly, 
employs an abundance of hands, and is chiefly 
wrought in the ſurrounding villages, and 
brought here to be dyed, &c. which we ſaw 
in paſſing over the bridge amongſt the ſub- 
urbs, conſiſting of dye-houſes and drying 
frames, ſpread in crowds on the banks of the 
river. 

From hence we aſcend the immenſe hill of 
Halldown, near ſeven miles in length and 


three broad; about half way up we have a 


pleaſing view of Halldown houſe, the ele- 
gant feat of Sir Robert Palke, Bart. built 
after the manner of Buckingham houſe, and 
well ſurrounded with plantations. Tho' in 
itſelf a barren flinty common, this vaſt ſum- 
mit diſplays one of the nobleſt proſpects. in 
this kingdom. To the ſouth a moſt glorious 
expanſe 
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expanſe of ſea, with the river Ex winding 
from the City into it, begirt with numerous 
villages, ſeats, &c. the other three points af- 
fording at the ſame time ſome of the boldeſt 
and moſt beautiful inland ſcenes imaginable. 
The evening cloſed in too faſt to give us all 
its charms in perfection, ſuch as the adjacent 
new tower-like ſummer-houſe might yield 
upon a favourite day. We now deſcended 
with haſte to our place of reſt, the ſmall old 
market-town of Chudleigh, which gives 
name to a very ancient family, and title of 
baron to the Cliffords, Sir Thomas, Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, being created by 
Charles II, whoſe feat, called Ugbrook, is 
cloſe adjacent. 

Early next morning the wind blowing 
mild, but miſty, from the ſouth-weſt, and 
threatening rain, we proceeded to Aſhburton ; 
about half a mile on this road hang the rude 
heads of a large black marble rock, which 
commands a wild view of the hills, woods, 
and vales beneath; this curious ſtratum, 
found in large bodies in this part of the coun- 


try, we ſaw here converted by fire into very 
| uſeful 


uſeful lime for dreſſing and improving the 
land, a great part of which is arable and 
paſture, as well as abounds in cyder fruits, 
this year fo uncommonly plentiful. In theſe 
marble quarries they get large blocks, and 
| ſend them to Plymouth, London, &c. which 
for hardneſs and variety of veins are little 
inferior to foreign productions. Paſſing over 
ſome rugged moors we ſaw on our left the 
ſeat of Mr. Templar. Aſhburton is a neat 
market-town of one principal ſtreet, built 
chiefly of the white ſlate found in theſe parts; 
It has a large handſome church, built cathe- 
dral wiſe with a tower go feet high and a 
leaden ſpire. Claims alſo the privileges of 
a very ancient borough by preſcription, under 
the government of a Portrieve, choſen an- 
nually at the lord's court. The choice of the 
two members 1s by the voice of all houſe in- 
habitants, who are returned by that officer. 
It is likewiſe one of the four ſtannary towns 
for the county, and gives title to a new-made 
law Lord (Dunning) now deceaſed, an ori- 
ginal inhabitant, if not a native. After 


breakfaſt we left this place for Plymouth, 
the 


\ 
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the long ſtruggle between the ſun and clouds, 
at length ended in violent rain, which conti- 
nued the remainder of the day; in the midſt 
of which we arrived at Ivy bridge, but with- 
out being able to ſee the beauties of this ro- 
mantic ſituation, We dined at a moſt excel- 


lent inn, and afterwards proceeded without 


much obſervation till we approached the vi- 
cinity of Plymouth, in which are ſeveral good 
ſeats; particularly one at Saltram, belonging 
to Lord Borringdon,* whoſe ſituation and 
hanging woods by the fide of this arm of the 
fea might be deemed worthy much attention, 
was there not ſo great a rival (Mount K 
cumb) juſt oppoſite. 

Plymouth is ſituated between two very large 
inlets, made by the union of the Plym and 
Tamar with the channel, which form a moſt 
noble bay, or ſound, for ſhips of the greateſt 
burden. The inlet of this ſea, which ex- 
tends many miles up the country north, to 
the river Tamar, is called e and 


Lord Borringdon died here Tueſday, april 55 ner. 
He was made 2 Peer 178414. = 


„ 4 : 3 
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parts Devon from Cornwall. The othgr 
which receives the Plym, is called Catwater, 
an harbour capable of containing any number 
of veſſels, which is appropriated chiefly for 
trade, to Virginia, the Sugar Iflands, and 
the Streights, In the reign of Edward III, 
we find this place conſiderable; afterwards 
it much decayed, and dwindled into a ſmall 
fiſhing town; about two centuries ago the 
convenience of the haven gave riſe to its in- 
creafe, and now we ſee it a moſt flouriſhing 
and able port, protected by a ſtrong fort, 
built by Charles II, conſiſting of five regular 
baſtions, &c. The docks for building and 
repairing war ſhips, begun by King Wiliam 
III, in 1691, are now brought to the high- 
eſt perfection, which we ſhall deſcribe anon 
in the order we ſaw them. Our firſt buſineſs 
was to view the ſtreets and buildings of the 
old town, which engroſſed but little of our 
time, being vile and almoft dangerouſly nar- 
row; it has however two handſome churches, 
St. Andrew, and Charles-church, ſo called 
from its being dedicated to the memory of 


Charles I. This being a borough town under 
| - the 
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the government of a mayor, &c. the ſtreets 
about the town hall we ſaw now crowded 
with people about to chooſe a new one, as 
is uſual at this ſeaſon of the year. 

We went next to vifit Mount Edgecumbe, 
the delightful ſeat of the noble Lord of the 
ſame name, ſituate on the oppoſite fide of the 
Ham-ouze. The way from hence is thro' 
Stonehouſe, a populous place, to the dock; 
here we were attacked by a violent ſtorm, - 
which threatened awhile to prevent our pro- 
miſed pleaſure; this ceaſing, we ſoon arrived 
at Dock, which furprized us with a very large 
diſplay of ſpacious ſtreets, interſecting each 
other at right angles, very different from the 
place we had juſt left; as the inhabitants 
here are chiefly mechanicks, &c. belonging 
to the docks, the houſes are ſlightly built, 
either of plaiſter, or flate ſtone, abundantly 
got hereabouts, and will not bear a minute 
inſpection, but have a good effect at a diſ- 
tance. Leaving our carriage we walked to 
the paſſage, and croſſed without any difficulty 
about three quarters of a mile to the other 
ſide of the water, which thus divides the two 
i A a 2 counties, 
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counties. A ring at the bell juſt beyond pro- 
cures a neceſſary attendant, who ſhews and 
explains the whole of this terreſtrial paradiſe, 
A gradual aſcent up the lawn leads to the 
houſe, an ancient gothic ſtrufture with 
three fronts ; the eaſt looking full upon the 


Sound. 

The internal improvements, that were now 
making, prohibited our inſpection; take there- 
fore Carew's account (publiſhed 1605,) which 
is lively and accurate; Upon this ſouth 
ſhore, ſomewhat within the iſland, ſtandeth 
Mount Edgecumb, a houſe builded and na- 
med by Sir Richard Edgecumb, father to 
the now poſſeſſor: and if compariſons were 
as lawful in the making, as they prove odi- 
ous in the matching, I wonld preſume to 
ranke it for health, pleaſure, and commodi- 
ties, with any ſubjects houſe of his degree 
in England. It is ſeated againſt the north, 
on the declining of a hill, in the midſt of 
a deer park, neere a narrow entrance, through 
which the falt water breaketh up into the 
country, to ſhape the greateſt part of the ha- 


ven. The houſe is builded ſquare, with a 
round 


, 
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round turret at each end, garretted at the 
top, and the hall riſing in the midſt above 
the reſt, which yieldeth a ſtately ſound, as 
you enter the ſame. In ſummer, the open 
caſements admit a refreſhing coolneſs: in 
winter, the two cloſed doores exclude all of- 
fenſive coldneſse: the parlour and dining 
chaniber give you a large and diverſified proſ- 
pect of land and ſea; to which under-ly St. 
Nicholas Iſland, Plymmouth fort, and the 
townes of Plymmouth, Stonehouſe, Mil- 
brook, and Saltaſh. It is ſupplied with a 
never-fayling ſpring of water, and the dwel- ü 
ling ſtored with wood, timber, fruit, deere, 
and conies. The ground abundantly anſwer- 
eth a houſe-keeper's neceſſities, for paſture 
arable and meadow, and is repleniſhed with 
a kind of ſtone, ſerving both for building, 
lyme, and marble. On the ſea cliffs grow- 
eth great plenty of the beſt ore-wood, to ſa- 
tisfie the owner's want and accommodate his 
neighbours. A little below the houſe, in 
the ſummer evenings, Sayne-boats come and 
draw with their nets for fiſh, whither the 
gentry of the houſe walking downe, take the 
A a 3 : pleaſure 
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pleaſure of the fight, and ſometimes at all 
adventures buy the profit of the draughts, 
Both ſides of the forementioned narrow en- 
trance, together with the paſſage betweene 


(much haunted as the high way to» Ply- 
mouth, ) the whole towne of Stonehouſe, and 


a great circuite of the land adjoining appertain 
to Mr. Edgecumb's inheritance: theſe ſides 
are fenced with block-houſes, and that next to 
Mount Edgecumb, was wont to be planted 
with ordinance, which at coming and part- 
ing, with their baſe voices greeted ſuch gheſts 
as viſited the houſe, neither hath the oppor- 
tunity of the harbour wanted occaſions to 
bring them, or the owners a franke mind to 
invite them. For proofe whereof, the earſt 
remember'd Sir Richard, (a gentleman, in 
whom mildneſs and ſtoutneſs, ditfidence 
and wiſdom, deliberateneſs of undertaking, 
and ſufficiency of effecting, made a more 
commendable than blazing mixture of vir- 


tue,) during Queen Mary's reign, entertain- 
ted at one time, for ſome good ſpace, the 
Admirals of the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and 


Ne» 


aa. 
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Netherland fleets, with many Noble- men 
beſides. 

We now proceeded along what was the 
green terrace, but has been lately gravelled, 
and had a fine view of the harbour, the old 
town of Salthouſe, on the oppoſite hill Mr. 
Harriſon's ſeat, Stonehouſe, Dock, and 
Plymouth, &c, in the found, Nicholas 
Iſland, fatal ſometimes to unwary ſhips. Laſt 
December twelve months, three, heavy la- 
den with iron, ſplit upon the rocks and were 
loſt. The bold termination on the eaſtern ſhore, 
is called Withey Hedge. From hence we 
continue thro' bowers of various foliage, oaks, 
cheſnuts, limes, plantains, variegated ſyca- 
mores green and white, &c. to an alcove op- 
polite the gate into the deer park, which af- 
fords a ſimilar ſweet view. The firſt object 
after entering the park, is a moſs houſe; 
from this we next come to an open bench 


looking full upon the Merchants harbour of 


Catwater. Lord Borrington's pleaſant place 
at Saltram has a charming effect here, bo- 


* Carew's Survey of Cornwall. fol. 100. 
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ſomed in its own woods and backed by De- 
von hills. South eaſt in the ſound at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſhore, riſes a high cragg 
called Mews-ſtone; to this little iſland about 
14 years ago a man was tranſported for ſeven 
years, where he quietly remained his due 
time without ſetting foot on other land. 
Leaving this habitation to his daughter he 
went to Loo Iſland, about thirty miles further 
in Cornwall. She till remains here, a wi- 
dow with three children, her huſband being 
lately drowned. We now were hid awhile 
in ſweet foliage till we came upon the large t 
terrace beyond the park. Here the watry ! 
expance burſt full upon the view, and from p 
the vaſt arch we paſs under, with a glaſs [ re 
could plainly ſee Eddyſtone light-houſe, four WM a: 
leagues from hence, and three from any 
land. The ingenious Mr. Winſtanly firſt ch 
undertook this arduous piece of architectute, IM lic 
and by repeated viſits made it ſtand the attack IM th 
of many a bitter ſtorm, but at laſt too con- arb 
fident of the ſtability of human affairs he had gar 
his with of being in it, © when a ſtorm ſhould I lar; 
« happen,” that fatal hurricane, Nov. 27, W cri 
1703, 
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1703, which baffling all attempts of diſtant 
aid, plunged the whole fabric, and its unfor- 
tunate founder and all that were with him in- 


to the watry grave. A few days after, the 


Winchelſea, a homeward-bound merchant- 
ſhip from Virginia, "ignorant of what had 
happened, run foul of the rock, and ſuffered 
the ſame fate. Another was afterwards etect- 
ed by the corporation of Trinity-houſe, in 


purſuance of an act of parliament paſſed in 


5th of Queen Anne, which was deſtroyed by 
fire in Dec. 1755; the two men who had 
the care of it were ſaved by means of a boat 
ſent by Admiral Weſt from Plymouth; the 
preſent uſeful work was rebuilt under the di- 
tection of Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. 8. 
and allowed to be the completeſt in Europe. 
The intervening mixture of ſunſhine and 
ſhort ſtorms was very favourable for this de- 
licious excurſion. From hence we deſcend 
through ſerpentine bowers of bays, myrtles, 
arbutuſes, laureſtinuſes, &c. to Lady Damer's 


garden, (fo called,) at the end of which is a 


large ſtone alcove with a complimentary in- 
ſeription. Aſcending again by ſimilar zig- 
Zags 
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Zags to the terrace, the opening here preſents 


latter in Cornwall, only ſeparated by a ſmall 
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a fine view of Corſon Bay and the two little 
ports, Kingſton and Corſan, the haunts of 
ſmugglers; the former ſtands in Devon, the 


creek, Here was the {cene of much confu- 
fion in the late war, when the French fleet 


was daily feen to float about this bay, medi- | 
tating deſtruction to the docks at Plymouth. ; 

The ſollowing extract on the ſubject from 0 
a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine, for c 
Auguſt 1779, reflects great credit on the 6 
nobic Lord tor his conduct, and public ſpirit cc 
on the occaſion. * Every body is forry for ill « 


the devaſtation produced in the beautiful 
woods of Mount Edgecumbe. It is an entie WW 
falſehood that his Lordſhip objects to their Hop 
being cut down, for on a proper repreſenta- do. 
tion of the circumſtances by Lord Shuld- Non 
ham and others here, that it was very poſ- pid 
ſible that theſe groves might be made uſe of apr 
as a place of concealment for the enemy, in Ou 
an aitack upon the dock-yards, all that his 
Lordthip ſaid on the occaſion was this, * If 


< it be abſolutely neceſſary for the preſerva- 
cc tion 


two 
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« tion of the dock- yards that Mount Edge- 
« combe be deſtroyed, you have my ready 
« conſent, even to the laſt ſhrub. Nothing 
« with me can have any weight againſt a 
« circumſtance of that moment. No private 
« intereſt can have the ſmalleſt influence 
« when ſet in balance with an object of the 
« magnitude you mention ; but I would beg 
leave to remark, gentlemen, that without | 


« your fears are very well founded, I am en- 
« tirely averſe to the deſtruction of theſe 
* groves. If you are convinced, on ſerious 
« deliberation, that danger may ariſe from 
«them, down with them; if you are not 


« quite ſo certain, for heaven's ſake let them 
*ſtand.” The Generals perſevered in their 
opinions, and they were immediately cut 
down with the entire concurrence of the 
owner,” Tf this was really the caſe, how ra- 
pdly maſt have been their growth, ſo ſoon to 
appear in the prefent flouriſhing condition. 
Our guide gave us a genuine piece of intelli- 
gence, which he had lately received from 
two officers, who were in the French ſer- 
ice at the time, and ſhewed him the two 
places 
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places thought of for landing their men, one 
on this ſide Kingſton, the other on the hill 
beyond ; but their deſigns were inefficient, 
and happily prevented. Winding beautifull 
round we came next to a gothic alcove, built 
from the materials of an old chapel, the in- 
fide of which gives a pictureſque view of no- 

thing but the ſea, the fore-ground an hal. 


low verdant ſlope to the margin of the water, il | 
In our walk from hence we ſaw very fine 
cork-trees, live-oaks, &c. the variety 
heath and other bloſſoms hanging around 


gave all the luxuriant tints of a real garden, f 
We now entered the deer park again, and 
croſſed where our defenſive regiments wer 
encamped. On the ſummit of the hill ſtand ; 
a lofty pariſh church, belonging to Corll 
Kingſton, and Milbrook ; from the towel * 
are placed various ſignals, and the-circula | 
proſpect is here immenſe. , Deſcending nol 11 
the common walk to the houſe, we came \ W 
the white alcove on the dry walks, (ſo called, « 
which fronts full north, and gives a beaut 
ful perſpective up the harbour, St. Job A 


Lake, St. German's and Milbrook, with 
0 * 
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intermixture of Devon and Cornwall. Paſs. 
ing towards the front grounds again, we ſaw 
many very noble trees, oaks of near twenty 
different ſorts, fine flouriſhing cheſnuts, and 
cedars of Libanus. In a part called the wil- 
derneſs, is placed a flat ſtone two feet ſquare, 
with ſo much nicety as to catch a glimpſe of 
ſeven different towers; viz. Anton, Dock- 
yard, the new chapel at Dock, Stoke, Ply- 
mouth old and new churches, and Plymſtock, 
Near the water ſtands a neat. Doric alcove, 
with the following inſcription from Thom- 
fon, 


— On either hand, 
Like a long wintry foreſt, groves of maſts 
Shot up their ſpires; the bellying ſheet between 
Poſſeſs'd the breezy void; the ſooty hulk 
Steer'd fluggiſh on; the ſplendid bark along 
Row'd regular, to harmony; around 
The boat, light ſkimming ſtretch'd its oary wings, 
While deep the various voice of fervent toil, : 
From bank to bank, encreas'd ; whence ribb'd with oak 
To bear the Britiſh thunder black and bold 
The roaring veſſels ruſh'd into the main. 


A little beyond is a battery of 22 guns, for 
the purpoſe of ſalutes, &c. Laſtly we ſaw 
| the 
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and beautifully lined, and faced with Port- 
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the orangery, an excellent building, 10 Ml | 
feet by 30, where the fruit ripens in almoſt Wl * 


equal perfection with that abroad. 


r 
We now took leave of theſe enchanting Wil 


ſcenes, and made a comfortable repaſt at the 
paſſage houſe, called Cremil, which pays Wil © 
the rent of {.400 per ann, to Lord Ede. Wl 7 


cumbe, beſides the expence of ſeven men, n 
doats, &c. We afterwards returned acroſs, o. 
to inſpe& the nature and extent of the docks, il '* 
which are inex preſſibly ſurprizing and mag. Wil 7* 


nificent. To obtain a fight of them is diff. * 


cult, requiring a form of your names and a- N 
bodes, with the addition of ſome reſident 
perſon of Plymouth, to be ſent to the Gove: th 
nour or Commiſſioner. Such caution is ne- 
ceſſarily uſed, that any remarks with pen or 
pencil are forbid ; therefore a full and accu- 
rate deſcription muſt not here be expected. 
Beſides the ſeveral dry and wet docks hereto- WW '* 
fore eſtabliſhed, they are ſtill adding to the 
numbers. One in particular, of the firlt- 
rate dimenſions, cut out of the ſolid rock, 


land ſtone, may challenge the univerſe to 
4 ſhew 
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hew its equal. A moſt extenſive wet dock 
ſor maſts is now finiſhing; the immenſe 
range of buildings for ſtores, and warehouſes 
for fails, rigging, &c. and dwellings for the 
Commiſſioner, Clerks, and all other neceflary 
officers, are well worth the notice of ſtran- 
gers. Within themſelves too are the im- 
menſe forges for making anchors, and all 
other Iron work, belonging to ſhips of the 
largeſt ſize. The whole contains a ſpace of 


70 acres. Amongſt the numerous men of 
war which now lay in harbour, were the 
Royal Cerberus, of 100 guns, and ſeveral 
others newly launched ; alfo was re-fitting 
the , taken from the Spaniards in the 
laſt war, and when finiſhed to be honoured 
with the name of Gibraltar. We now re- 
tired to our inn at Plymouth. This place 
had the honour of giving birth to that great 
 Wcxplorer of the ſeas, Sir Francis Drake. 
Having viſited the moſt. ſtriking features 
f this place, our next object was to extend 
B about 40 miles into Cornwall, where -we 
night obtain a ſufficient knowledge of its va- 
o able mines. This county like Spain, a 
W | penin- 
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guage it is called Kernnaw, becauſe ĩt· dim. 


| Philoſ, Tranf. vol. 48, pag. 55 and $7, - E 1 


peninſula, ſurrounded on all ſides by he fe 
except” the caſt, ſtretches weſtward! the: fur 
theſt of all Britain, and is inhabited by ur 
remains of thoſe, whom the calamities of 


into theſe weſtern parts of the iſland, Wales 
and Cornwall, which are naturally fortified 
with hills and æſtuaries. In the Britiſiu lan- 


niſhes like a horn and runs out into fo many 
ſimilar promontories. The Saxon conqueroi, 
who called foreigners and every thing ſtrange, 
Wealſh, named the inhabitants of this place 
Cornwealſh, whence in Latin Cornwallis 
and at preſent Cornwall. This county tio 
very extenſive, is not, either by the fubi. 
ding of the land, or the eneroachment of the 
ſea, of its original magnitude. For by tn 
dition we learn, that there was formerly : 
tract of land called the lioneſs, extending - 
wirds the Scilly iſlands, now either _— 
to, or me * * the ea 


"Ti adn, vol. 1. pag. 12. Borlaſe- 8 Two Diſcoudera 
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Some have compared the ſhape of this 
county to the whole iſland of Britain, the 
eaſt and broadeſt ſide being called the baſe, 
and the lands-end, the northern extremity of 
our iſland ; which if viewed in this light, the 
coaſt, in proportion to its ſize, is as much, 
if not more indented. It is from hence, as 
we may eaſily conceive, that it enjoys moſt of 
the advantages, and is ſubje& likewiſe to 
ſome of the inconveniences, of an inſylar 
fituation, and is of great conſequence in re- 
gard to the variety and value of its products.“ 
This inſular fituation contributes greatly to 
the ſalubrity of the climate, and the health 
and robuſtneſs of its inhabitants, for tho' 
ſubject to ſeverer ſtorms than thoſe further 
from the ſea, yet they ſeldom continue long, 
and being ſucceeded by calms, the air is con- 
ſtantly in motion which ſufficiently diſpells 
the pernicious particles ariſing from the 
mines, &c. and leaves in their room thoſe 
vivifying qualities wafted by the genial breezes 
of the ocean. The ſummer and winter ſea- 


* Campbell's Survey of Britain, vol. 1. P- 342, 343 
B b ſons 
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ſons here differ much from thoſe in other 
parts of England; the heat of the former 
not being ſo intenſe, nor the cold of the lat. 
ter ſo piercing; this we have ſufficiently 
ſhewn in our account of the flouriſhing natu- 


ral ſtate of myrtles, and various other delicate 


plants, that ſo beautifully grace the borders 
of Mount-Edgcumbe. 'The middle part of 
the county is for the moſt part mountainous 


and rough, which is apt to give travellers a 


worie opinion of the whole than it really de- 


' ſerves, for the vallies are fertile enough of 
themſelves, and they incredibly enrich them 


with a fat ſea-ſand, and other ſea manure, 
called ore-weed. This has been the cuſtom 
in theſe parts ever fince the time of Henry II! 
at leaſt, tho' in the early ages of the world 
common ſalt was ſo far from being held in 
any eſtimation as a manure, that it was look- 
ed upon as a ſymbol of extreme ſterility, and 
we find Dr. Watſon® has quoted ſeveral paſ- 
fages from ſcripture which afſirm it. Virgil 


and Pliny reprobate the ſame as barren, and 


In his third Eſſay, vol. ſecond, 


unfit 
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unfit for the plough or vegetation. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe and other teſtimonies of the 
ancients, this ſand in which ſea- ſalt is ſo 
copiouſly mixed, when freſh, is uſed with 
great ſucceſs; but if long expoſed to the air, 
it proves leſs uſeful and enriching, which is 
by ſome attributed, according to Camden, 
to its having been deprived of a good part of 
its ſalt, by the dews and rains. This ſhelly 
ſand is produced by the fluctuation of the ſea, 
and conſiſts of the broken ſhells of muſcles, 
cockles, oyſters, ſcollops, and other fiſh; 
varyin g ſomewhat in colour and in grain, ac- 
cording to the ſubſtances from which it is 
formed, and the degree of agitation it has 
been expoſed to; and it is found to fertilize 
almoſt all kinds of ſoils .“ 

Leſkard ſrom hence is the beſt and eaſieſt 
toad to St. Auſtle and Truro, where the mines 
principally centre; but in order to enjoy 
as much of the ſea and noble proſpects as poſ- 
ible, we crofſed the paſſage again at Dock, 
and leaving Mount-Edgecumbe on our left, 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 113. 
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272 CORNWAL I. 
paſſed on the ſands under the cliff to Milbrook, 
where we ſaw the King's brewery, and al. 
cended the hills thro' ſteep rough roads" to 
Craftshole, a ſmall dirty village; here com. 
ing upon the vaſt expance of ſea the views 
and breezes were delightful, and' with a a glaſ 
we plainly ſaw Edyſtone light-houſe with the 
waves daſhing againſt the rock beneath. The 
farmers were buſy man uring with this fand 
peculiar to theſe parts, which they draw 
moſtly on heavy carts with fix bullocks 
coaxing them along by an unpleaſant motio- 
tony of language; a cuſtom that ſtems to be 
more efficacious than the violent perſuaſion of 
blows and whips. * 
Our object was now to obtain on any terms 
a paſſage to Loo, without loſing ſight of this 
noble ſea. Saddle horſes would render "the 
difficulty of this route a pleaſure, but "with 
any carriage it is deemed impraQicable, Bat- 
ten cliffs, or cleeves according to the weſten 
dialect, are the great terror; which however 
with the utmoſt care and caution we : attempt 
ed. From the ſummit of theſe cliffs the 


view is glorioully fine, and we might have 
enjoyed 


Sy 25 — _ 


Ken 
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enjoyed it and returned only a few miles 
round. But as ſtrange adventures and devi- 
ations from the common paths of men, are 
the very ſpirit and delight of travelling, our 
ambition was to proceed. Tho' there was 
no dread of any injury to our perſons while on 
foot, yet the horſe and Carriage were in real 
danger. The deſcent is near a mile, by a 
narrow zig-zag juſt ſufficient to admit the 
wheels; and the leaſt miſhap at any of theſe 
turns muſt inevitably have plunged both into 
the abyſs below. We happily accompliſhed 
our deſign with ſafety, and a few huts we 
ſoon after paſled; poured forth their little 
tribes to gaze at us with aſtoniſhment. Our 
vehicle was to them a rary-ſhow of the firſt 
kind, as thoſe of the ſea, which they had 
always before their eyes, would be to the 
moſt remote inlander. 

The alternate bays and promontories now 
afforded us much enjoyment after our fatigue, 
and the next mile to the bay of White-ſand, 
was quite a luxury. The road from hence 
was ſo narrow, beſides other difficulties to 
encounter, that we deviated : a little to the 


"Fbz3 = © Tight 


pictureſque, the river winding betwixt two 


ſtands the ſmall iſland of the ſame name, 
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right, which ſoon brought us to Eaſt Lov, a 
ſmall ill- built town on the river Loo, ſepa- 
rated only by this water from another ſtil 
ſmaller, called after the ſame manner, Weſt 
Loo. They are both corporate boroughs, 
ſending two members to parliament under the 
influence of Mr. Buller, uncle or brother 
to the Judge, but formerly belonging to the 
Courtney family. The ſcene here is truly 


immenſe woody hills, not unlike ſome parts 
of the Wye. This river riſes near St. Clare, 
and running about twelve miles falls into 
the ſea. Oppoſite the mouth of this river 


belonging to Sir Henry Trelawney, whole ſeat 
is not far from hence; this at a trifling ack- 
nowledgment is inhabited by the old man, 
mentioned at Mews-rock, Plymouth, whoſe 
name is Finn, and here by his own induſtri- 
ous cultivation of wheat and other grain, he 
reaps a comfortable ſubſiſtance. At the pro- 
per ſeaſon of the year, various ſea-fowl reſort 
to theſe rocks for the purpoſe of incubation, 


at which time ſays Carew, you ſhall fe 
| 6c your 


a a ws So. 
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« your head ſhadowed with a'cloud of old 


ones, thro' their diverſified cries, witneſ- 


« ſing their diſlike of your diſturbance of 
« their young.” After dinner we croſſed the 
bridge of 13 arches; and paſſed thro' Weſt 
Loo in our way to Loſtwithiel. The road 
was very bad and intricate, and the evening 
became dark and rainy, which ſoon brought 
us to another train of adventures, for we 
were completely loſt and confined to a creep- 
ing pace, and in fear every moment of being 
overturned; at length we. blundered into 
the village of Lanteith, where we hoped to 
procure accomodations for the night, but 
were diſappointed; our only comfort and 
ſecurity was now to hire a guide and lantern 
to conduct us the remainder of the way, ſix 
miles to Loſtwithiel, which we did without 
tear of ridicule or moleſtation in theſe ſolitary 
parts. 

Gentle reader, if any of thoſe 3 
ſcenes in the adventures of that renowned 
Knight of Chivalry, Don Quixotte de la 
Mancha, are freſh upon your memory, you 
will eaſily find a parallel to the preſent. 
> Wk 4 And 
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And tho perhaps no ſuch vehicle as a gig ot 
one horſe chaſe was in uſe then, at leaſt ws 
dulge in them, ſome allowance muſt be made 
for the difference of times and purpoſes; and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking even this was not incongtu- 
ous, for the chariots of war were much eſ. 
teemed amongſt the ancients. Thus ſeated 
our perſons were defended, from the rudi 
inclemencies of the weather, by thoſe modem 
ſix-caped coats of mail; formed for utility 
and ſanctioned by faſhion. On one ſide was 
brandiſhed the ſpear- like ſhining of a Whip, 
on the other hung the broad quivering ſur- 
face of a paraplue. And tho' we will not 
degrade our own horſe with the title of Roſi+ 
nante, yet our guide occupied the bare ribs 
of as true a one as that of the great knight 
himſelf. Thus mounted with the glinamer- 
ing lantern dangling in his hand, he led u 
on thro' diſmal unſhapen hollows and paths; 
a foot-pace, till at length we found'ourſelves 
upon a large common. The wind blew hard; 
the rain beat, and to our greater mortifica- 


tion ſoon extinguiſhed the one poor dubious 
light. 
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light. Happily the diſtance to our intended 
inn was not very far; ſo we'ſcrambleddlowly 
on and arrived ſafe, though fatigued, having 
been five hours coming the 11 miles frum 
Loo. The moſt perilous adventure that ever 
befell that fanciful Knight Errant, for tlie 
fake of his enchanting Dulcinea, was not 
more extraordinary than this We 
for the ſake of our beloved proſpect. 9 

As we entered the welcome Lodbaitie 
and our Hotel (ſo the inns in this country 
are moſtly called) the voice of mirth and 
gladneſs loudly met our ear; we were n 
ſtrangers to the occaſion, having lately ſeen 
the ſame at Plymouth, viz. a choice of Mayor 
for this corporate town, ſucceeded by a grand 
dinner and night of general feſtivity. The 
| members are elected by the votes of capital 
| burgeſſes, and the intereſt reſts at preſent 
with Lord Edgcumbe, who was now here. 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and brother of 
Henry III. who was elected king of the Ro- 
mans 12 54, firſt incorporated this town, and 
it has ſent TRI ever ſince * of 
Edward I. 30113 Daly? | 


In 
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In the morning, October 1, we proceeded 
eight miles to St. Auſtle, eager to ſatisfy our 
curioſity with mineral obſervations. The 
road was ſmooth but hilly, the country at 
firſt heathy and bad. About four miles from 
hence, the ſummit of a vaſt hill affords x 
noble view of Bar-bay, encompaſſed with 
mountainous cliffs, &c. while on our' right 
hangs as pictureſque a ſcene of wood, rock, 
and valley, as the moſt inland part can pro- 
Juce; which is ſeldom ſeen ſo near the 
ſea, Deſcending to St. Blazey, we had a 
ſmall ſpecimen of a waſh tin mine, &c. 
which was now finiſhed and filling up. A 
little further on our right, we paſſed a fine old 
place belonging to Mr. Carlion, called Tre- 


green, ſituate on a pleaſant airy eminence, 


richly planted, and commanding much pro- 
ſpe& towards the ſea. Again we were ſur⸗ 
rounded with a bleak heath, - thinly beſpotted 
with huts and common mines. From hence 
we arrived at St. Auſtle, a pleaſant little town 
on the weſt- ſide of a hill, and about two miles 
from the ſouth ſhore. Its ſtreets and building 
are ſuperior to what we had lately ſeen, and 

moſtly 
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moſtly of the moor ſtone of the country, 
mixed with ſpar and ore, which works ſoft 
and eaſy, but hardens by an expoſure to the 
air and weather. This happy ſpot is bleſſed 
by a peculiar favour, with all the comforts 
and riches of life, without feeling the incon- 
veniences and troubleſome broils of a bo- 
rough, And from being the capital of thoſe 
ineſtimable mines ſo peculiar to this county, 
may juſtly be called the Peru of Great Britain. 
As this is a ſubje& too important and inte- 
reſting to paſs over haſtily; and as ſufficient 
knowledge may be obtained in a few days by 
a minute attention and good inſtructions, I 
ſhall therefore preſume to dwell more parti- 
cularly here, and offer the full reſult of our 
enquiries. About two miles ſouth-weſt of 
| this place, begins this ſtore of wealth, in the 
bowels of the earth, conſiſting of three prin- 
pal works, the larger, and which we now 
viſited, is named Polgonth and belongs to 
the Earl of Arundel. Without the fati- 
gue and inconvenience of deſcending 114. 


tathom, we ſaw every proceſs on the ſur- 
face; Whems and engines perform their 
operations here on the large ſcale, which this 

arduous 
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arduous taſk requires. By water and fire. 
engines they conſtantly keep theſe ſubterra- 
neous works dry, without which, the whole 
in a few hours would be drowned out, Before 
the great improvement of Mr. Bolton's fire en. 
gine of Birmingham, for which he bas a pa- 
tent, it was thought impofſiblet to keep this 
deepeſt work properly dry in winter; 1 but 
that is not the caſe, for one of theſe wonder 
ful machines evacuates a hogſhead * mi. 
nute, and acts with the force of 1 1b, 1-gh 
upon every ſquare. inch of its cylinder, whoſe 
diameter i is 63. In undermining and prop- 
ping up their pits great art and ingenuity are 
exerciſed, and every fix hours there is a rele 
of men. We ſaw the ore brought up in 
various ſize and mixture; which the 
| pound, waſh, and ſeparate the mundic by 
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. N fire, in large ovens; which influxibl 
) # ſtuff evaporates in poiſonous ſmoak, Be- 
„ fides the enormous depth abovementioned 
1 theſe works are 1300 fathom in length 
Wt The nature of expences and profits of k 
li N bour, &c. | ſhall be noticed, when we come 


to ſpeak of the fretting buſineſs at 8. 
Auſt 
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Auſtle. Here we will introduce, by way of 
tragical interlude, a moſt diſmal cataſtro- 
phe, which befel a poor unfortunate man 4 
bout a fortnight ſince, who had wandere 
here in company with his ſiſter and friend to 
ſatisfy that craving appetite of the huma 
breaſt, curioſity ; our guide prefaced his FI 
ſcription of one of theſe water engines, with 
ſhewing us where he ignorantly, or inatten- 
tively ſtooped over the rails of the pit, ten 
the ponderous beam, deſcending in its courſe, 
ſevered with horrid cruſh his head from His 
body. A mode of ſelf-beheading too ſhock= 
ing for human nature to conceive. In fuch 
a ſituation no poſſible aſſi ſtance 75 0 e gi 
ven. Think then how wretched muſt Th 
been the feelings of his helpleſs friends, who 
law the fatal ſtroke. Let imagination paint 
the reſt, while we drop our curtain o er the 
diſmal ſcene, and return to a more  agrecable 
ſubject at St. Auſtle. Ordering dinner at the 
White-hart, a good Inn, we _ 4 (hort 
diſtance to inſpect the melting ouſes "be. 
longing to Meſſrs. ox and Co. 8 5 125 
erceſſiyely curious, ct the bI61 owing 


houſe 
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houſe for making what is called grain tin, 
which can only be obtained from the pureſt 
fort, conſiſting of ſmall black * ſtones ot 
cryſtals, called ſhoad, moſtly collected 
amongſt the ſurface, or ſands, by ſtream 
works; and what ſeems extraordinary, this 
finer metal cannot be produced from the 
other ſort, called Lode-works, dug deeper 
in the earth. This valuable proceſs is about 
I 50 years old, and what renders it moſt wor- 
thy the notice of a traveller is its confine- 
ment to this place, there being only two 
other of theſe blowing houſes for prain tin, 
and thoſe within a mile of this, in the known 
world. The grain tin is produced from the 
ſtrongeſt heat of charcoal, whereas the other 
is ſmelted, and ſeparated from its allay 'by 
common ſea coal. The flux is greatly im- 
proved by an addition of iron or its ore, 
thrown occaſionally in, and is then laded 
into troughs of ſtone of an oblong form, con- 


* Tho” generally black, they are not always ſo, but 
ſometimes white, aſh-coloured, or red, reſembling glas, 
and very rich in metal, | Lid 


taining 
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taining about 300 Ib. of metal, called ſlabs 
or blocks. A block of common tin is worth 
about 121. the other 141. A ſteak or piece of 
meat cooked on one of theſe latter, while hot, 
is eſteemed the greateſt of all plain epicuriſm, 
a ſtrong proof of the purity of this metal. 
The profits of theſe mines are thus divided. 
The proprietor has a 15th of the nett pro- 
duce, and the bounderer the ſame, the 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, has 
his ſhare by a well regulated tax, 4s. per 
loolb, amounting to upwards of J. 10, oo 
per annum, ſo open and fair that it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould be defrauded. The whole 
produce of the county, is about 10, ooo blocks 
per annum: or to the amount of near 

U. 150, ooo, Borlaſe ſays C. 200, ooo, which 
Iis four times as much as in the laſt century. 
, Each miner undertakes what ſhare of work 
4 be pleaſes, which is the mereſt lottery in the 
„ Vorld, more fo than the hop trade; ſome- 
times they can earn /. 20 per month, per 
week, per day, at others not twenty farthings. 
One lucky adventure will ſoon gain an inde- 
pendant fortune; another unſucceſsful, tho? 
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flattering attempt, may ſink it to the loweſt 
ebb, | nay even to the bittereſt diſtreſs. Thus 
we find the generality of theſe inhabitants 
wafted from time to time on the variable 
waves of proſperity and adverſity. It is even 
computed that every Ib, or block of tin, be- 
fore it comes to fale, has been the means of 
an average expenditure of double the ſum it 
ſells for. Mr. Henry Gaſech is the chief 
manager of theſe works, under the denomi- 
nation of ſample-tryer, which is as much 
reduced to a ſyſtem as any farmers buſinek 
in the corn market. The miners bring in 
their ſamples reduced almoſt to a powder; 
if therefore ſuch a quantity will produce ſuch 
a proportion of pure metal, & he offers his 
price for the whole; perhaps they refuſe and 
ſay it will produce more; he then has f- 
courſe to experiment in his private fuſible; 
thus he finds out whether it is worth more 


* Tin grains or corns of tin, yield 5 parts in 5 of meta}; 
whereas tin ſtones or ore yield only from t in zo, to 1 
$0 or 120. 


1 


— 
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or leſs; and the "bargain is made. 'Fhro' 
this perſon's hands all the paymen ts weekly 
paſs, at the rate of | £;1100 per week for the 
tin, and about 300 more for all out-goings. 

'Twas thus mankind were furniſhed with 
a method to prevent the fatal accidents at- 
tending the uſe of copper veſſels. And in 
the year 175 5, the ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, thought it an object deſerving their 
attention, to offer a premium for the tinning 
copper and braſs veſſels with pure tin, with- 
out lead or any other alloy. There were ſe- 
veral canditates for the premium; and ſince 
that time, the tinning with pure tin, has 
become very general in England.”*. Many 
experiments have been ſince made both. at 
home and abroad, to prove the purity and 
ſafety of this metal. M. Boſc dantic in his 
works, which were publiſhed at Paris 1780, 
ſets aſide the authority of Marggraf, Cra- 
mer, and Hellot, relative to the exiſtence of 


| arſenic in tin; and is not only of opinion, 
i * 


* Watſon's chemiſtry, vol. 4. page 1 52. 
OL that 
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that Corniſh tin does not conceal any arſenic 
in its ſubſtance, but that its uſe as kitchen 
furniture is not dangerous. The conſtant 
and common uſe of tin utenſils for many 
years, before the introduction of china or 
other earthen ware, without any ill effects, 
render all other proof of the innocence of 
pure tin ſuperfluous. Hence it may be pro- 
per to add a few obſervations concerning the 
purity of tin. This ore, like thoſe of lead 
and other metals, frequently contains both 
tin, iron, and copper. So that without any 
fraudulent proceeding in the ſmelters, common 
tin may be thus adulterated by the ſame heat 
ſmelting the ores mixed with it. But this 
natural variety in the purity of tin, tho ſuf- 
ficiently diſcernable, is far leſs than that 
which is fraudulently introduced. The dif- 
ference of the value of this metal and lead, is 
ſafficient temptation to cauſe an adulterating 
mixture with foreigners, when the fear of de- 
tection is ſmall. But here, the purity of tin 
is aſcertained, before it is expoſed to ſale, by 
what is called its coinage ; one of thoſe blocks, 
deſcribed in the beginning of the ſmelting 
pro- 
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proceſs, is coined in the following manner. 
© The officers appointed by the Duke of 
« Cornwall, aſſay it, by taking off a piece 
« of one of the under corners of the block; 
e partly by cutting and partly by breaking; 
*« and if well purified; they ſtamp the face 
« of the block with the impreſſion of the 
© ſeal of the Dutehey, which ſtamp is a 
e permiſſion for the owner to ſell, and at 
« the ſame time an aſſurance that the tin ſo 
* marked has been TOY and 
found merchantable,”*- | 

This is the truth of what is called common 
tin, but with regard to what is vulgarly 
called block-tin, (properly grain tin,) there 
can be no doubt of its purity, as it is origi- 
nally unmixed with any other ore, and tho- 
roughly cleanſed from its weeds before it en- 
ters the fire, And as I have ſhewn before, 
is quite a diſtin& ſubſtance from the other 
fort, called lode works, dug deep out of the 
earth, and only to be obtained from the pure 
pebbles and grains, collected amongſt the 


* Borlaſe's Nat. Hiſt. of Corn. p. 183. 
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quainted with this ſubject, will find a table 


tal in their ore, and the facility with which 
it is wrought, and which ought to be the 
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ſurface, or ſands, by ſtream works, which 
being thrown into the ſtrong heat of char- 
coal, the violence of the large bellows here 
uſed, blows out the pure liquid into a trough 
beneath the furnace, and diſſipates all impu- 
rities in a white ſmoak up the chimney. Thoſe 
who are deſirous of becoming more fully ac. 


of the ſpecific gravities of this pure and una- 
dulterated tin, compared with other experi- 
ments, &c. in Dr. Watſon's fourth ** 
vol. cot Haas. 
17 55 tinners in Cowell 1. 92550 2 
tage (in compariſon of others) both as to the 
number of mines, the great quantity of me- 


greateſt of all, the ſuperiority of their metal 
authenticated by the coinage mark. Bit 
this avails too little; ſince, as Dr. Newman 
obſerves there is not a tin- founder in Holland 
who has not Engliſh ſtamps, by the help 
of which he paſſes his compoſition for Cort- 


vincing proof than this of the excellency of 
$1 Our 
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our Engliſh tin, or a better ground for hop- 
ing we ſhall ever continue this valuable com- 


% 


modity. 


The two brothers of the name abovemen- 


tioned, to whom we were obliged for moſt 


of our information, ſhewed us a piece of ſolid 


rock of this ore, juſt found in the ground of 
a third brother, which they ſaid might prove 


a ſuperior treaſure, or perhaps of no value; 


for the moſt flattering appearance is often 


Y, ſuddenly thrown off by a vein of clay, which 

they call floken. After dinner we enjoyed 
n- much converſation with one of theſe intelli- 
he gent models of civility, who had been long 
c- acquainted with the copper- mines in the vici- 
ch WT nity of Truro, which he communicated to us 


almoſt to the ſame effect as if we had gone 
and viſited them; which our time would not 
now allow. The principal are Huel Buſy, 
Powldice, and Huel Virgin, conſolidated ; 
Ale-Cakes and Powldorey, united ones; the 
coſts of theſe mines are about 4790, or 


4500].per month; the higheſt return pee 
19,0001. —average about 500cl. 


"Cc 3 | Copper 
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Copper is plentifully found in all the Bri: 
tiſh territories, particularly in Cardiganſhire, 


Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyſhire, Devon- 


ſhire, Lancaſhire, Iſle of Man, Northumber. 


land, Shropſhire, Somerſetſhire;-Staffordſhire, 
Yorkſhire, Wales, Warwickſhire, Weſtmore- 
land, North Britain, Ireland, and America. Vet 
though known long before, our mines have not 
been wrought above 200 years, and not to 
much purpoſe, till within the preſent century, 
owing chiefly to thoſe errors and uncertainties 
in our laws in regard to our mines, which are 
now happily removed. This metal is ſome- 
times found ſo pure, and in ſuch large pieces 
as to make it neceſſary to break them in the 
mine before they can be conveniently raiſed; - 
but in gencral, like other metals, invclved 
in ſtoney cruſts of various colours, ſo beau- 
tifully blended together, as to give it the name 
of the Peacock's-tail, This ſtoney ore is ſo 
intimately mixed with, and adheres fo cloſely 
to the metal, that it is very difficult to ſepa- 
rate them, which is one principal cauſe of 
the dearneſs of copper. The mines are 
wrought to a great depth, often through a 


very hard rock, and conſequently with much 
labour 


f 
: 
; 
1 
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labour and at a vaſt expence. The veins or 
loads are much wider, thicker, and richer 
than thoſe of either tin or iron. So that on 
the firſt opening a mine in Huel Virgin, in 
the pariſh of Gwenap, in July and Auguſt, 

1757, it yielded as much copper in a fort- 

night, as ſold for 5,700l. and in, the next 

three weeks and#two days, as much more as 
ſold for 9, 6001.* But this was a very extra- 

ordinary caſe, and what is not often to be ex- 

pected. The very rich and recent diſcovery in 
the Ille of Angleſea, belonging to the Earl of 
Uxbridge, &c. has much depreſſed the flou- 
riſhing condition of theſe mines. The ſepa- 
rating the metal from the ore, | and=the: other 
ſabſequent proceſſes are ſimilar to thoſe we 
have befored deſcribed of tin, &c. After be- 
ing once melted, with a proper flux uſed to diſ- 
poſe the metal, to ſeparate from the eanthyzſto- 
ney, ſulphureous, and arſenical particles, with 
which it is intermixed, it is ſtiled red copper; 
which {till containing heterogeneous. ſub- 
ſtances, is melted over again once or 1 
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and then called black copper. In this ſtate 
it continues ſtill mixed with metallic parti. 
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cles, chiefly lead and iron, from which it 
muſt alſo be purificd ; it it is ſuſpected to 
hold filver, it is returned to the furnace, 
where a portion of lead is added,, and then 


expoſed only to ſuch a degree of heat as is 
ſufficient to melt the lead, which attracts and 
carries away the ſilver, leaving the block of 
copper honey-combed. This is afterwards 
melted, and becomes at laſt what js called 
roſe copper, perfectly fine and pure. The 
uſes of this metal, like thoſe of iron &c. &c, 
are too numerous and common to dwell on 


here, but it may be obſerved from copper is 
made braſs, as deſcribed at Mendip hills, of 
an equal and extenſive utility, from our heavy 


artillery down to the minuteſt wire for. pins. 
The manufacture of which is curious, and 
gives bread to multitudes, ſince from the 

wire to the pin, 25 hands are employed. 
Amongft theſe copper mines there iſſues 3 
great quantity of water, ſtrongly impregnated 
with the vitriol of copper. A piece of iron 
thrown into this water is in a ſhort time fo 
: in- 
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incruſted with a coat of copper as to appear 
totally changed; by this means, of ſoft iron 
bars put into the coppery water, ſuch quan- 


tities are obtained in ſome places, as render 


the ſtreams of as much conſequence as the 


mines. And we learn from the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions* that one ton of iron produces 


near two of copper mud; and each ton of mud, 
1600 weight of copper, which ſells for £.10 


a ton more than the copper which is fluxed 
from the ore.” This method of obtaining 


copper was firſt diſcovered in theſe mines by 
one Saunders, as we were told, and has been 
fince practiſed with great ſucceſs. Borlaſe 
in his natural hiſtory of this county, ſays 
this art was diſcovered by Mr, Rouby of 
Plymouth, and in conſequence of this a vi- 
triol manufacture ſet up at Redruth, and re- 


commends the method of procuring copper 
from iron put into theſe ws led he 
nually for ten years paſt. In Hutchins 8 Hic- 
tory of Dorſetſhire, + we find a ſimilar attempt 


For 1750, 51 and 52, p. 503. 
+ Val. 2. P+ 119. 
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was made in 1571, near Pool in that county, 
The celebrated copper mines at Arklow in the 
county of Wicklow in Ireland, are ftroazly 
impregnated with this quality, which by one 
of the workmen having accidentally left an 
iron ſhovel in this water, proved an advant- 
geous diſcovery to the proprietors. And tho 
this practice is but of late date with us, yet 
we find it long ſucceſsful in Germany. In 
the year 1673, Dr. Brown in his travels, (p, 
69,) tell us that he viſited a famous copper 
mine at Herrn-Grundt, about ſeven miles 
from Newſol, where he ſaw two ſprings, 
called the old and new ziment, which turned 
iron into copper. Agricola ſpeaks alſo of 
waters in the neighbourhood of Newdol in 
Hungary, which had the property of trank 
muting the iron, which was put into them 
into copper. To account for this minute 
and ſatisfactorily, requires all the knowledge 
and practice of a learned chemiſt, but it 
may not be improper to collect a ſhort expla-· 
nation of this proceſs. Blue vitriol conſis 
of copper united with the acid of vitriol: if u 


a ſo· 
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a ſolution of blue vitriol you add a piece of 
bright iron, it will preſently become covered 
with a coppery coat, the copper will be pre- 
cipitated and the iron diſſolved in its ſtead, 
The proof of this reaſoning is eaſy: the 
matter which is precipitated may be melted 
into copper, and the liquid part may, by eva- 
poration and cryſtallization, be made into 
green vitriol ; that is, into a combination of 
the vitriolic acid and iron. Hence the acid 
of vitriol has a greater affinity with iron, than 
it has with copper, becauſe it quits that to 
unite itſelf with iron. In order to be con- 
vinced of the truth of what is advanced, we 
need only dip a bright key into a ſolution of 
blue vitriol, and we ſhall ſee the key ſoon 
covered with a copper pellicle. We may 
wonder in this extraordinary change what 
becomes of the iron, but this is now well 
underſtood, Tt is taken up by the water, 
and remains ſuſpended in the place of the 


pla- copper; fo that this tranſmutation is no- 
laſs Wh thing but a change of place; and as the 


copper is precipitated by the iron, ſo the iron 
might be precipitated by pot- aſn, or any other 
ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance which has a greater affinity wic 


« yield green vitriol; and as above 100 tons 
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the acid of vitriol than iron has. This epi- 
tome of illuſtration may be found more ſatis. 
factorily in the 6th Eſſay vol. 1. of its part 
author Dr. Watſon, who, farther obſerves, 
The water, after copper has been precipi- 
&* tated by means of iron, is at preſent 
*« thrown away; it would by evaporaticn, 


of iron muſt be employed in obtaining nen 
ce that of copper, it may deſerve to be con- 
« ſidered, whether a manufactory of gren 
« vitriol might not be eſtabliſhed at all the 
e places, where copper is obtained by pred 
* pitation,” Another conſideration I wil 
venture to add from my own enquiries, col 
cerning the quantity of iron that is found 
here, without any benefit to themſelves « 
the public. The ſcarcity of fuel, charcol 
in particular, which is neceſſary for the m- 
nufactory of iron, incapacitates the inhabk 
tants of Cornwall from making this a gall 
ful commodity. So that this valuable at 
either remains uſeleſs in its native earth, 0 


when caſually got out, is careleſsly throm 
5 alic 
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aſide, Would it not anfwer to the proprie- 
tors of thoſe large works at Tintern, in Mon- 
mouthſhire to eſtabliſh a trade for this article, 
by which both might be mutually benefited ? 
At preſent they have their principal ore from 
near Dalton in Lancaſhire, and tho' this is 


of diſtance is ſo great, and the communica- 


would imagine ſuch a trade moſt deſirable, 
| tho' it at preſent lies dormant only for want 
of connections or inquiry. 

The principal copper, lead, and tin mines 
in Cornwall and Devonſhire, all direct in 
their courſes from the north eaſt to the eaſt 
points, parallel to each other, inclining or 
dipping to the north or ſouth, according, to 
the ſide of the hill where they are found. 
This inclination or Apping is ſometimes 1 
foot in 6, 8, 10, or 12, in form of the 
roof of a houſe: and altho! theſe veins, or 


92 


again at a little diſtance into their former ſta- 
tions. The ſame We are told, is obſeryed j n 
| other 


of ſuperior quality perhaps, yet the difference 


tion with Cornwall ſo much eafier, that one 


only as it were «the ſports of San they fall 
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other mines in England, Scotland, Aud 

Wales, &c. except that at Ectdn-Hill, in 

Staffordſhire, belonging to the Duke of De. 

vonſhire. This fingular mine, in its poſi. 

tion, ſituation, and inclination, is different 

from any yet diſcovered in Europe, Afi, 

Africa, or America. The wonderful mah 

of copper-ore with which the mountain is 

impregnated, runs not in regular veins, or 

courſes; but ſinks perpendicularly down, 

widening and ſwelling out at the bottom, 

in form like a bell. Meeting with a lively 
and minute deſcription of this mine in the 

Gentleman's magazine for February, 1769. 

a compilement from thence may not be un- 
entertaining, and ſerve in ſome meaſure to 
make up for our own deficiencies, as the pic- 
ture and proceſs of one, is nearly the ſamd 
with another. This copper mine was di- 
covered about thirty years ago, by a Corniſh 
miner, who in paſſing over the hill, acci- 
dentally picked up a bit of ore, annexed to 
ſome fine ſpar, which that metal uſually ad- 
heres to. On viewing the ſituation, and 
confidering the great height of the hill, be 
con- 


concluded that vaſt quantities of copper- ore 
might be found there; and if that ſhould be 
the caſe, no place could be more convenient 
for working it: and therefore he communi- 


nt cated his ſentiments and diſcoveries to ſome 
a, adventurers at Aſhburn, who applied to the 
als then Duke of Devonſhire, (grandfather to 


his preſent Grace) for a leaſe to ſearch for 


| copper on that hill. It appears by the moſt 


authentic accounts, that more than . 1 3,000 


were expended, before any returns were 
made, and ſeveral original adventures deſ- - 
pairing of ſucceſs, ſold: out their ſhares at a 
conſiderable loſs. But the ſecond adventurers 
rere more fortunate ; after ſinking a ſhaft of 
bout 400 yards deep, and driving in an adit, 
mmenſe quantities of copper- ore were found, 
which continued to increaſe, the lower they 
Icſcended, till the termination of the leaſe, 


which very conſiderable fortunes were 
quired, The whole has ſince been in the 
Luke's hands, and continued working to great 
vantage. To take a view of this ſtupen- 
dus mine, you enter at an adit at the baſe of 
e hill by the river Dove, and proceed 
about 
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about 400 yards almoſt in a direct line, At 
your entrance, for about 60 | yards, *tis four 
feet and a half high, walled up on each fide 
with good ſtone maſonry; but afterwards it 
varies in its height, and riſes in ſome places 
ſix feet. When you arrive at' the centre, 
there is a ſpacious lodgement of timber, for 
landing the ore from below, which is drawn 
up by a man at a winch, and put into four 
wheel waggons that hold about a ton and 
half. Theſe waggons have caſt braſs wheels 
and are run in grooves thro' the adit, by 
boys from 12 to 14 years old, with great 
facility. Thus far in the mountain, with 
the aid of lights, tis eaſy enough of acceſß; 
but ſuch a horrid gloom, ſuch rattling « 
waggons, noiſe of workmen boring the rock 
under your feet; ſuch exploſions in blaſting, 
and ſuch a dreadful gulph to deſcend, pre 
ſent a ſcene of terror, that few people, who 
are not verſed in mining,care to paſs through. 
From the platform the deſcent is about 160 
yards, through different lodgments, by ſtep 
made of croſs pieces of timber, to the plat 
of action; where a new ſcene infinitely mo 


aſtoniſte 


\ 
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aſtoniſhing than that above, preſents itſelf; 


a place as horrible to view as imagination can 
conceive, On the paſſage down, the conſtant 
blaſting of the rocks, louder than the loudeſt 
thunder, ſeems to roll and ſhake the whole 
body of the mountain. Suppoſe yourſelf now 
upwards of 200 fathoms deep, at the bottom 
of this , monſtrous cavern of immenſe diame- 
ter,* where the glimmering light of candles, 
and ſuffocating ſmell of ſulphur and guapow- 
der, all conſpire to increaſe ſarprize and 
heighten apprehenſion ; then ſuppoſe around 
you an impenetrable wall of lime ſtone, in- 


* Yet this is but miniature, compared to the copper-mines 
in and near the Carpathian hills in Hungary, ſuppoſed to | 
nave been now worked at leaſt 1100 years, which extend 


under ground, in ſeveral places, 10, 12, and 15 Englifk 


miles in length, and ſome of them from zoo to 400 fa- 
thom deep, employing generally 4000 miners underground, 
beſides thoſe of all ages and ſexes above. Their veins, or 


courles, all direct from the north to the eaſt points, incli- 


ning or dipping generally one foot in ten, ſome more, 
ſome leſs. Many other inſtances might be ꝓroduced both 
in ſilver, copper, lead, and tin mines, to prove the general 
poſitions different from this at Ecton, and the more incli- 
nable to the northward of the eaſt, ſo much more valuable 
do they turn out in working. | 
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terſperſed with ſmall veins of copper ore, yel- 


low, black, and brown, intermixt with ſpar, 
marcaſite, mundic, and other ſulphureous 
compoſitions, of all colours; and at the 
ſame time figure to yourſelf the ſooty com- 
plexions of the miners, their labour, and 
mode of living, and you may truly fancy 
yourſelf in another world, Yet theſe inha- 
bitants, beirg trained up in darkneſs and 
ſlavery, are not perhaps leſs happy, or leſs 
contented, than thoſe who poſſeſs the more 
flattering enjoyment of liberty. It is ſuppoſed 
there are no leſs than 40,000 miners daily 
under-ground in the tin-mines in Cornwall; 
and perhaps as many, if not more, in other 
works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great 
Britain. They reckon above 300,000 miners 
in Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, and other parts of Europe. And if 
we add the many thouſands employed in the 
various mines in South America, Indians, 
Negroes, and white criminals, who are doom- 
ed to eternal darkneſs below, over and above 
thoſe employed above-ground, we may mo- 
deſtly admit ſome millions of ſouls, whoſe 
bread 
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bread depends on this laborious employment, 


and where many thouſands live and die, 
without ever ſeeing the light of the ſun. 
Hence the wiſdom of providence is conſpicu- 
ous, which, as Pope ſays, has placed hap- 


« pineſs no where to be had, or every where.” 
So much for the internal parts; and as to the 
method of dreſſing, cleanſing, and fitting the 
ore for ſale, they are much the ſame as what we 
law and deſcribed at the tin mines, therefore 
we may omit the minutiz, relative to thoſe 
preparations, and only add what follows. 
(viz.) © when all is ready, notice is given to 
the ſmelting houſes, whoſe proprietors, or 
managers attend, and each bids what price he 
thinks proper, (generally from . 7 to £.16 
per ton) and the higheſt bidder, being the 
buyer, fetches it at his own expence. That 
nothing may be loſt, the refuſe ore, which 
b not fit for ſale, is ſmelted on the premiſes 
by his Grace, and there run into a regulus, 
in large pigs or bars, and is then fold from 
0 to /. 9o per ton, The miners work at 
tyo-pence per hour, ſix hours at a time; 
women by taſk, earn from four-pence to 


D d 2 eight. 


ſome more; thus there is a conſtant employ. 
ment for both ſexes, and all ages, from fire 


author concludes with obſerving, that if like 
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eight-pence a day, and are paid by meaſure, 
according to the quantity of ore.they can buck; 
(a technical term this, amongtt miners, for 
beating or reducing the ore ſmall, with flat 
hammers, or under ſtamping mills) girls and 
boys earn from two-pence to four-pence a day, 


to ſixty years old. This copper mine, in the 
ſtate above deſcribed, clears annually between 
eight and ten thouſand pounds, and may 
probably be made to double that ſum. Ou 


the Germans and Hungarians, we were to 
make proper draughts, ſections, and per- 
pective views of the internal parts of our mine; 
and delineate the courſe of the veins, &i. 
throughout the mine, together with a dei. 
cription of the diſcoveries, appearances, - and 
various ſtrata, cut thro' in finking down, 
and in driving adits. This method would 
ſerve as a future guide to other diſcoveri, 
and a ſaving of large ſums to mine-adventur- 
ers, many of whom expend conſiderable for 


tunes, without the leaſt rational ſign or cot 
panim 
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panion to minerals, being led (thro' a miſ- 
taken zeal) into airey ſchemes of that nature, 
by the over- perſuaſion of ignorant, yet cun- 
ning, and deſigning men.“ —— 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed 
and enlarged by a charter of Edward III. 
The five coinage towns, or ſtannary courts, 
are Leſkeard, Loſtwithiel, Truro, Helſton, 
and Penſance 1 where, leſt the Dukes of 
Cornwall ſhould be defrauded of the tax or 
tribute, it is ordered that all the tin be carried 
to one of theſe towns to be weighed, coined, 
and pay the impoſt. Theſe courts are held 
betore the lord warden and his ſubſtitutes, 
in virtue of a privilege granted to the workers 
in tin mines, to ſue and be ſued only in their 
own courts, that they may not be drawn 
from their buſineſs, which is highly profit- 
able to the public, by attending their law- 
ſuits in other courts. St. Auſtle, tho' not 
mentioned by Camden or other writers as a 
ſtannary town, we find now more replete - 
with buſineſs of this kind than the reſt; a 
court is held here every fix weeks for the pur- 
pole of ſettling diſputes which chiefly ariſe 
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about boundaries. Before this law was ſet- 
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tled, the whole was a, ſcene of confuſion, 
blood-ſhed, and ſlaughter, between the pro- 
prietors of lands and the miners; now the 
boundaror and proprietor have an equal ſhare, 
as mentioned before, and the miners quietly 
earn their profits under this influence and pro- 
tection. | 
All ranks in this county are very ſociable, 
generous, and kind to each other; being 
bounded on all ſides, except Devon, by the 
ſea, emigrations and intermixtures with other 
countries are leſs frequent than in other parts 
of the kingdom; ſo that they uſually marry 
amongſt themſelves; whence comes the pro- 
verb, that all Corniſh gentlemen are cou- 
© fins.” It is the ſame in Wales; where the 
greateſt compliment atnongſt one another in 
the ſame county, is the appellation of couſin 
There is a great conformity of manners, cul- 
toms, &c. between the Welch and Corniſh, 
as well as ſimilarity in their ancient languages, 
but the latter is more loſt. I was greatly plea- 
ſed to ſee the reſpect and veneration which 


the lower claſs in this town have for the gen- 
| tlemen 
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tlemen around them, from whoſe aſſiſtance 
and protect ion they ſeem to derive a greater 
ſhare of happineſs than I ever heard expreſſed 
in any other place. 

Pilchards are a ſmall fiſh, caught in vaſt 
abundance on theſe ſhores which are exported 
from Movagizy, Penſance, &c. to France, 
Spain, and Italy; ſometimes 8, or goo hog- 
ſheads in a ſeaſon. A very fine oil is produced 
here from theſe fiſh, which they pile up in 
great heaps as long and broad as the houſe 
made for that purpoſe will permit, and 
breaſt-high: then with proper boards, 
weights, &c. they preſs the oil out into a 
gutter, which communicates with a veſſel 


the principal fiſh, which frequent theſe 
coaſts. The blower-whale, or fin-fiſh, which 
receives its name from blowing the water to 
2 conſiderable height thro' a hole in its head 
The grampus, uſually about 18 feet long, 
and exceſſively voracious. The porpoiſe, 
called the porcus piſcis, or the hog-fiſh, 
from the quantity of fat with which it 1s 
D d 4 cover- 


— — — 
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fixed in the ground at one end of the houſe. 
Me may here take notice of a few other of 
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covered, or from the ſhape of its ſnout, and 
wallowing in the water. The blue ſhark, 
which during the pilchard ſeaſon, is very 
deſtructive to the fiſhermen's nets. Seals, or 
ſea-calves, are common in ſuch caves of the 
ſhore as are leaſt frequented. Turbot, plaice, 
dabs, Kc. with all the various ſorts of ſhell. 
fiſh, &c. | 

Beſides the various ſorts of ſtones, ſpars, 
granites, &c, with which this county abounds, 
a curious ſtone called the warming-ſtone hath 
here frequently been found, which is of ſucha 
nature, that when once heated it will continue 
warm eight or ten hours. The ſwimming 
ſtone, which has alſo been found in theſe 
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| parts, conſiſts of rectilinear lamina, as thin 
} as paper, interſecting each other, in all di- 
| rections, and leaving unequal cavities between 
N them; this ſtructure renders the ſtone ſo 


cellular as to ſwim in water. The aſbeſtos, 
or amiantus, of ſeveral kinds have alſo been 
diſcovered here; this ſtone is ſo fibrous that 
linen has been made of it, which fire could 
not conſume, but this art has been long 
I loſt. 3 | 
[! Loſt- 
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Loſtwithiel to which we now return, was 
the Uzella of Ptolemy, and called by the 
Britons Pen Uchel Coed, (i. e.) an high 
place with a wood: nothing ſcarce remains 
but a ſmall town in the valley, ſituate on the 
river Fowey; which is a ſtr ong argument in 
favour of the tradition of an ancient large 
city, once extending up the weſtern hill. 
[t is ſuppoſed the greater part was deſtroyed 
by, an earthquake or inundation, as, at vari- 
ous periods, ruins have been dug up very deep, 
and ſome few coins; lately in making a foun- 
dation for a houſe ſeveral walls, &c. were diſ- 
covered. This was, and is at preſent called 
the county town,tho' nowLaunceſton,is really 


ſo, yet the common goal for the whole ſtan- 
nary is here, and alſo the ſheriffs court for the 
county. The Earl of Eſſex, who commanded 
the army of the parliament, was ſurrounded 
by the King's forces in this town, and ſo 


| reduced, that his men were almoſt ſtarved, + 


and himſelf with Lord Roberts obliged to 
elcape by water to Fowey, and afterwards to 
Plymouth, &c. the reſt ſubmitted. In this 
lege, the ſteeple of the church, which was 

| a fine 
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the months of May and June they take her 


high mountain called Brown-willy, takes 
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a fine gothic ſtructure, was much data. 
ged. 

The Fowey was formerly navigable to thi 
town, which enabled the inhabitants to carry 
on a conſiderable trade; but this thro' beg 
lect has long been on the decline. But like 
the reſt of theſe rivers, it abounds in fiſh; ln 


a black trout, ſome of which ate near thre 
feet in length. About the end of Auguſt ano. 
ther ſort appears, called the bartholomey 
trout. This is generally about 18 inches 
long, of a fine red colour and in much higher 
eſteem than the other. Salmons alſo ar 
taken here plentifully. This river riſes on- 


very romantic courſe, and paſſing thro' ths 
place, receives ſeveral other ſtreams, ſo thut 
at the town of Fowey, about 6 miles beloy 
it forms an extenſive harbour. Like the rel 
of the rivers it has but a ſhort courſe, for ii 
ſing perpendicularly in a peninſula whob 
greateſt breadth is but 15 miles, and in ſons 
places only 20, they ſeldom run more that 


half theſe ſpaces before they are obliged | t 
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mix either northward or ſouthward with the 
inſatiate ocean, except the Tamar, which 
riſes within three or four miles of the ſea 
northward, and purſuing its courſe for more 
than forty miles between the two counties, 
collects ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, and pours them 
into the ſea at Plymouth. 

October 2d, more tranquil and pleaſant 


than uſual, we returned eaſtward again to- 
wards Leſkard ; inſtead of crofling the river 


the direct road, we deviated about a mile to 
view the ruins of Raiſtormal caſtle; the an- 
cient reſidence of the Dukes of Cornwall, fi- 
tuate on a large eminence behind Mr. Gre- 
gor's pleaſant houſe, whoſe grounds and 
plantations amidſt a variety of natural ine- 
qualities of wood, hill and vale afford a charm- 
ing ſcene. Carew ſpeaks thus of this place, 
Loſtwithiel ſubjected itſelf to the command 
of Raiſtormal caſtle, a/ias Leſtormel, ſome- 
times the Duke's principal houſe. It is ſeat- 
ed in a park, upon the plain neck of a hill, 
backed to the weſtward, with another, ſome- 
what higher, and falling every other way, to 
end in a valley, watered by the fiſhful river 
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of Foy. Its baſe court is rather to be con. 
jectured, than diſcerned, by the remnant «f 
ſome fewe ruins; amongſt which an oven of 
14 foot largeneſs, through its exceeding pro. 
portion, proveth the like hoſpitality of thoſe 
days. The inner court grounded upon an in- 
trenched rock, was formed round, and it 


utter wall thick, ſtrong, and garretted ; its 


flat roof covered with lead, and its large 


windowes taking their light inwards. It 


conſiſted of two ſtories, befides the vaults, 
and admitted entrance and iſſue, by one only 
gate, fenced with a Portcouliz. Water was 
conveyed hither by a conduit, from the 
higher ground adjoining. Certes, it may more 
compaſſion, that a palace, fo healthful for 
aire, ſo delightful for proſpect, ſo neceſſary 
for commodities, ſo faire (in regard of thok 
dayes) for building, and ſo ſtrong for de- 
fence, ſhould in time of ſecure peace, and 
under the protection of its natural Princes, be 
wronged with thoſe ſpoilings, than which it 
could endure no greater at the hands of a 
forrayne or deadly enemy: for the parke i 


diſparked, the timber rooted up, the con- 
| duit 
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duit pipes taken away, the roof made ſale of, 
the planchings rotten, the walls falling 
downe, and the hewed ſtones of the win- 
dows, dournes, and clavels, pluct out to ſerve 
private buildings, only there remaineth an 
utter defacement, to complayne upon this 
unreguarded diſtreſſe. It now appertayneth 
by leaſe, to Maſter Samuel, who married 
Halje ; his father (a wiſe and pleaſant con- 
| ceited gent.) matched with Tremayne. x 
We now aſcended to inſpect theſe ruins, a 
circular pile of ſtrong walls, about thirty 
ſect diameter within, 40 high, hung very 
pictureſquely with ivy, &c. The materials 
are a moſt durable compoſition of hard ce- 
ment and uneven ſhells of Elvin ſtone, fo 
nicely fabricated as to appear at a, ſmall diſ- 
tance like one well wrought ſtone, or pour- 
ed as a fluid into frames. The entrance is by 
a projecting portal to the weſt, which dif- 
plays the remains of 6 rooms, and a ſmall 
chapel : on one fide of which are the viſible 
traces of a vaſe for holy water, and under this 


* Carew's Survey, book 2d. p. 137 
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a ſmall bath, to the eaſt was a large alur 
piece ; our guide faid he had often found re. 
licks of painted glaſs; and on the outſide, in | 
the ſurrounding foſs he ſhewed us where he 
had dug up two perfect ſkelitons lying arm | 
in arm ; the ſurgeon from Loſtwithiel pro. 
nounced them to be young men. At a ſmall 
| diſtance from hence is a conſiderable burying 
ö place, where bones have been often found. 
i Deſcending to the houſe again, we croſſed 
| the river, and moved eaſtward through a 
5 grove of laurels and young oaks, which ſoon 
| brought us to the turnpike road, on a wild 


entenſive waſte ; no pleaſing object to attract 
5 the eye, but a lofty pyramid on our right, 
| belonging to Lord Camelford, at Bocon- 
ll; nock ; while on our left the northern hills 
* reared their barren heads like Scotia's craggs. 
'N Approaching Leſkard we aſcended a vaſt hill, 
UE” through a wood called Lady Park, the pro- 


| | perty of Lord Elliot, whoſe reſidence is at 
| St. German's, about 6 miles ſouth eaſt, near 


Plymouth, the ſtratum is a hard rock, with: 
| {1 out any mixture of mine, the road lately much 
IH improved. 

|| | Leſkad 
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Leſkard is a large borough town, ſituate 
upon two hills, and the great part of the 
county, it has a fine old church, near which 

ood formerly a ſtrong caſtle, now totally 
defaced and nothing left but the name. It 
ras formerly famous for a Biſhop's See ; for 
about 905 when the diſcipline of the church 
vas quite neglected in theſe parts, Edward 
he elder by a decree from Pope Formoſus, 
ettled a See here; and granted the Biſhop of 

irton three villages, ** Polton, Cœling 
nd Lanwitham ; that he might every year 
tifit Cornwall in order to remove their er- 
ors, for before that time they reſiſted the 
uth to the utmoſt, and would not ſubmit 
> the apoſtolical decrees. William the 
onqueror gave this place to Robert Earl of 
oreton, and it was afterwards given by 
lenry III. to Richard Earl of Poitiers and 
ornwall. His ſon Edward who ſucceeded 
im, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for 
quit-rent of £18 per annum, and in the 
gn of Henry VIII. when the dutchy de- 
ved to the crown, the ſame rent continued 


be paid till the reign of William III. when 


* Ene . A 
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it was given to the Lord Chancellor Som. 
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ſperſed with rich vallies, &c. About tn 
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mers, Queen Elizabeth granted its chatte, 
and the members are elected by the burgeſſe 
and freemen, the mayor being the returnin 


officer, Lord Elliot has now the inter 
As this was St Matthew's fair, of which 


they have three in the year, and three gre 
markets, differing only in the latter bein 
exempt from toll ; we had an opportunity d 
obſerving it to advantage. The ſtreets we 
moſtly crowded with ſheep and oxen; th 
former ſold from twelve to eighteen pound 
per ſcore, the latter about twenty pound 
pair, four pound lower than when the har 
veſt, &c. render their uſe more requilite, 
From hence we paſſed over ſeveral large cul 
tivated hills and thro” St. Ives, a ſmall i 
lage with a good tower church, The cou 
try {till continues more mountainous, inte 


miles from Kellington ſee a curious hill rin 
corically out of the winding vale, nt 
ſmall river called Lemara ; the woods on f 


left are very noble aud beautiful. 
| EY 


CORNW ALL. 4.21 
Kellington is a very old borough, with a 
good church and tolerable buildings; but is 
only a chapel of eaſe to South hill. Here too 
the choice of a new mayor was joyfully ex- 
preſſed in ringing and feſtivity. The two 
members are here ſent to parliament by the 
umerous votes of leaſeholders, &c. under 
he influence of the Earl of Orford and the 
government of a Portrieve, which was eſta- 
liſhed in 1583. Not to mention every par- 
icular, and mode of conducting the 22 bo- 
oughs of this county; it may not be amiſs 
o notice the preſent ſituation of Helſtone, 
rhich ſends two members to parliament by a 
ngle vote, an old cobler, the only ſurvivor 
f a conſiderable charter, which I believe 
us been renewed, but he will not give up 
us privilege; what an opportunity this is for 
roviding for his family, &c. this intereſt be- 
onged to the Godolphins. Grampound is in a 
imilar ſituation. In the evenin g we proceeded | 
ver extenſive heaths to Taviſtock and croſſed 
e river Tamar, in its courſe to Plymouth, 
ver an excellent bridge of ſix arches, which 
ivides the two counties. About three miles 
Ee down, 
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down this river on the Devon fide, at Bey. 


Alſton, a borough of the Duke of Northun- 
berland's, are ſome rich lead and filver ming 
the property of Mr. Gallet, which have be 
lately renewed, and yield now three or fox 
plates of filver per month. 

This is no doubt the place, where in th 
reign of Edward I, near 1600 weight of il 
ver was obtained in the courſe of three year 
the mine being diſcovered towards ti 
beginning of his reign: it is called a fi 
mine by old writers, but it appears to hn 
been a mine of lead which contained filver, 
It is ſaid there was a conteſt about thei 


mines 14 Edward II. Sir John Maya 


having purchaſed this manor, endeavoured! 
find them but in vain. They have find 
lain dead till the laſt reſearches of the preſe 
fortunate poſſeſſor. It may not be amiſs 
add a ſhort account of the method of proc 
ring filver; ſince properly ſpeaking 


* Hollingſhed's Chron. vol. zd. pag. 316. See alſo 
further account of ſilver extracted from lead in the c 
ties of Devon, and Cornwall, in Edward II's tin 
Pag. 413. | 

ian 
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land boaſts of neither gold nor ſilver mines. 
For this purpoſe I ſhall have recourſe to our 
former author, whoſe eſſays on theſe che- 
mical operations are ſo much the language 
of claſſical ſcience. The general manner of 
extracting ſilver from lead is univerſally the | 
ſame, ſimply depending upon the different 
eſſential properties of the two metals. It is 
an eſſential property of lead, when melted 
in the open air, to loſe its metallic appear- 
ance, and to burn away into a kind of earth. 
It is an eſſential property of filver, not to 
burn away in the ſame manner when expoſed 


| to the action of the ſtrongeſt fire, in the open 


air. Hepce. when a maſs of metal conſiſting 
of lead ana nlver, is melted in the open air, 
the lead will be burned to aſhes, and the 
ſilver remaining unaltered, it is eaſy to un- 
derſtand how the ſilver may be extracted from 
the lead, for being heavier than the aſhes 
of the lead, and incapable of mixing with 
them (ſince no metal is miſcible with an 
earth) it will fink to the bottom of the veſ- 
fel in which the maſs is melted. For the 
lane realon either gold or ſilver, or a mals 
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of both, may be purified from iron, tin, and 
copper, by the mere operation of fuſion. 
Silver is ſo commonly contained in lead, that 
it is eſteemed a very great curiofity to meet 
with lead which is entirely free from it. Liſ. 
ter proves the exiſtence of ſilver in the lead 
of at leaſt thirty mines.“ Yet notwithſtand- 
ing we find at preſent but few ſo worked, 
Derbyſhire, which is eſteemed the richeſt 
for lead mines, yielding about 7500 tons an- 
nually on an average, at preſent has no place 
where ſilver is extracted. There is a lead 
mine in Patterdale near Keſwick, which 
yields much ſilver. Much ſilver is alſo ex- 
tracted in Northumberland. Mr. Pennant 

in his tour thro' Wales takes notice of the 
quantity of filver extracted at Holywell in 
Flintſhire. The lead mines in Cardiganſhire 
have at different periods afforded great quan- 
tities of ſilver; Sir Hugh Middleton is ſaid to 
have cleared from them two thouſand pounds 
a month. + Tho' this appears fo beneficial 
profit, yet there are many obſtacles to prevent 


* Liſter de fontibus, Cap. 2d. S, g, 10. 
+ Oper. Min, explic. p. 245. 


nt 
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its being general. Various are the qualities of 
the lead ore in different mines, or in different 
parts of the ſame mine; for it is very poſſible 
in an aſſay of the ore in the ſame mine to meet 
with one piece, which ſhall afford a lead 
yielding $ or 10 times as much ſilver, as an- 
other piece would do. The Derbyſhire lead 
has been ſaid to contain two grains of ſilver 
in a pound of lead. And in ſome parts of 
Great Britain, the ores tho' poor in lead, on- 
tain between 3 and 400 ounces of filver in a 
ton of lead, much filver is therefore probably 
thrown away for want of having the ores of 
the pooreſt ſort properly aſſayed. That lead, 
which does not contain 9 ounces of filver in 
a ton, 1s not thought worth refining, becauſe 
of the loſs of the lead; the ſmalleſt quantity 
therefore Which can be extracted with profit, 
muſt depend much upon the price of lead, all 
expences attending the ſeveral proceſſes being 
the fame. It is calculated that the difference 
between the value bf the ſilver obtained, and 
that of the lead loſt, would, when lead is at 
1.15 a ton, be L.1. 10s. gd. and when lead 
is as low as . 12 a ton, it would amount. to 
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coals Hr 148. oy The greateſt obſtacle. t to o the 


- Proprietors. of lead mines containing blver 
- ſeems to be the clauſe, in that act of parlia- 


— 


ment paſſed in the 6th of William and Mam, 


reſpecting the right of pre-emption; whereby 
their majeſties, their heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
&c. ſhould have the privilege of purchaſing 
all the ore for nine pounds a ton, So; that 
there may be many mines in England very 
rich in filver, which on account of the dif- 


ficulty of working them, cannot be entered 
upon with advantage while this right ſubſiſts. 

After a long aſcent up an immenſe hill ye 
ſoon arrived at Taviſtock, lowly ſituated on 


the river Tave, on a ſandy ground pretty, well 


cultivated. The preſent ſtate of this town 13 


- conſiderable, conſiſting of ſeveral tolerable 


ſtreets with a large old church, the body of 


which appears like three common) pariſh 


- churches united. The glory of this place 


formerly was its abbey founded by Ordulph 


the ſon of Ordgar, Earl of Devon and 


Cornwall, in the reign of King Edgar about 


961. This Ordulf, {Malmeſbury tells us, 


ſays Camden, was of ſo giantic a ſtature and 
ſo 


* 
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ſo great ſtrength, that he could break the 
bars of gates, and go ſtriding over a river ten 
feet broad. Little now. remains of this 
abbey, but a few. old walls; a ſchool was 
alſo erected here for preſerving from oblivion 
the ancient Saxon language. Many of the 
abbots were men of eminence, and in the 
church of this monaſtery many perſons of 
diſtinction were buried. Henry VIIIth gave 
John Lord Ruſſel, afterward created Earl of 
Bedford, the fite of this monaſtery, with the 
borough and advowſon of the church. This 
family are ſtill lords of it, and fince their 


promotion. to a Dukedom have the title of 


Marquis from hence, The borough was 
never incorporated, but is governed by a 
portreive, annually choſen by freeholders at 


the lords-court ; the intereſt conſequently reſts 


with the Duke. — 

Inſtead of purſuing the right road over 
Dartmore foreſt by Moreton to Exeter, we 
deviated round the north fide of this vaſt heap 
of mountains to ſee Lydford waterfall. This 
being market day we met numbers of the 
people flocking hither with grain, a few ſheep 
E © 4 | and 
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and an abundance of Michaelmas geeſe. The 


common vehicles of this country are panniery 
and horſes; nor did we meet a ſingle carri« 
age the whole day. Paſs over an extenſive 
down, with fine proſpects on our left and 
Dartmore on our right ; this part of the coun- 

try is very coarſe, moory and barren in its na- 
ture; in ſome places productive of nothing 
but a dwarf kind of furze; in others we ſee 
a conſiderable increaſe of tillage ; owing 
chiefly to the cultivation of potatoes ; the 
ſoitis moſtly a ſtiff clay, which renders it un- 
healthy to ſheep, which are here of a ſmall 
ſort, and ſubje& to the rot, eſpecially in wet 
ſeaſons, which deſtroys them incredibly faſt. 
In theſe, parts which are too remote to obtain 


ſea ſand, they ſhave off the turf, and by 


burning it, procure excellent manure from 
its aſhes, which mode of cultivation being 
firſt uſed here, is called Devonſhiring or 
Denſhiring. But this in reality was the 
Roman method, and is admirably deſcribed : 
by Virgil.* : 1 

Dartmore, where the river Dart has its rl 1 


* Szpe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit bro, at 


— levem ER Wenn urere flawmis. 
Scor. L v. Bye ** ; 
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is a mountainous foreſt made by Ki 
and had formerly it in it many. tin mines. It is 
about twenty miles long, and fourteen broad. 
affording paſture for. many thouſand ſheep: 
and cattle, more healthful than its marſhy 
kirts, from its rocky and dryer ſoil ; from. 
whence in a clear day the views are extenſive, 
and beautiful. —_ et 
« David de e held * in kn. 
dun and Siplegh by knight · ſervice, on con- 


dition that he ſhould find two arrows, When 
our lord the king came to hunt! in this fo- 
reſt.” 


* 


When the tin mines in this county y were: Te) 


a flourithing ſtate, by A charter of. Edward 11 
lit, the tinners were obliged to aſſemble their 


court on a noted hill, between Taviſtock , 


and Chegford i in this foceſt, called Crokerny q 


C433 


torr, 


any ſeat but that of a moor ſtone, they ger 
nerally met to the number of 200 or more. 
Having ſo far complied with the order of the. 
charter, the next act of the ſteward was to. 
adjourn the court to one of the ſtannary 
vans uſually Taviſtock : where the price 
of 


. 


In this deſolate ſpot, where no re- 
freſhment could be found, no ſhelter, nor 
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of the metal was fixed, all differences adjuſted, 
and acts of regulation made. This meeting 
was called, the parliament for the ſtanna- 
ries”, the place of meeting in the foreſt, 


and the preſent- 
ment of the jurors, acts of parliament.” 


«« the parliament houſe ;* 

A few miles further we paſs an immenſe 
rock, on the ſummit of which ſtands 
Brent-torr church. This though twenty 
miles diſtant, is an excellent ſea-mark to 
guide the ſhips about Plymouth. At the 
foot of the next deſcent, cloſe on the left of 
the road, you will fee a clump of trees; turn 
in at the gate, and enquire at the farm houſe 
of Mr. Candy, and ſome perſon will attend 
to the waterfall, about a quarter of a mile 
below. This remarkable cataract is formed by 
a ſmall ſtream running into the river Lyd, over 
a romantic rock, ſweetly clothed with wood, 
which appears in various interſections in this 
vale. Winding down the rock, on a ſmall path 
about half way, you are preſented with the 
fineſt milky ſtreams imaginable, neither too 
perpendicular to be one confuſed heap, nr 


too much divided to be ungraceful; but one 
| Continued 
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continued ſilvery chain of 200 feet; towards 
the bottom the rock projects ſo favourably as 
to fill the air with aqueous particles, and 
imitate the effect of a real fountain, ſoftly fal- 
ling in a ſilver ſhower. Deſcending beneath 
you look up to the whole with a ſimilar en- 
chantment. The late rains were juſt ſufficient 
to fill it to perfection; and we only wanted 
the ſoft beams of moon light, to realize that 
fairy ſcene, ſo ſweetly deſcribed in Lord Mor- 
nington's muſical elegy. | 


& Near a cool grot and moſſy cell, 
«© We rural fays and fairies dwell, &c.“ 


The ſurpriſing waterfall pleaſed me alto- 
gether more than any in the North of Eng- 
land or Scotland, and being a greater rarity 
in theſe parts it is more valuable and ſtrik- 
ing. Camden ſeems not to have been ac- 
quainted with it, though it muſt have ex- 
ited many ages; as he mentions, not a mile 
beyond, the bridge approaching Lydford, 
where the little river Lyd, being pent up 
within the rocks, has made itſelf ſo deep a 
tall, by a continual working, that the water 
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is not to be ſeen, but only the murmur, or in 


high water rather thunder heard, to the 


great aſtoniſhment of thoſe that paſs over.” 
This is the caſe on horſeback, or in a carri. 
age, but whoever looks attentively on foot, may 
ſee the flowing torrent ruſhing impetuouſly 
through the narrow confines of the rock, at 
the diſtance of 100 feet from the battlements 


of the bridge. Lydford now reduced to a | 


ſmall villaze, was formerly a town of note, 
which ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but for 
its poverty has long ſince been diſcharged of 
that privilege ; the ruins of a gaol-like caſtle 
zre ſtill viſible, From hence nothing occurs 
till we come to the village of Sourton ; 
whence opens a charming proſpect towards 
the weſt of a rich vale, &c. terminated by 
diſtant mountains. As we approach Oke- 
hampton, vulgarly called Ockington, the 
beanties of the foreſt hang gracefully on the 


ſkirts of Dartmore, but for this we are moſt- 


ly indebted to the remains of the old park, 
where once the Earls of Devonſhire had a no- 
ble caſtle, now quite in ruins, which till 


late belonged to the Courtenays of Powder- 
ham- 
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ham-caſtle, near Exeter, but is now ex- 
changed away to ſome part of the corpora- 
tion. The caſtle ſtands a little weſt of the 
centre of the county, and near the town of 
Okehampton. It was built by Baldwin de 
Brioniis ; who, as appears by doomſday- book, 
was in poſſeſſion of it when that ſurvey was 
taken. From his deſcendants the Rivers's, 
Earls of Devon,it devolved by marriage to the 
Courtnays, Earls of Devon. In that family 
it remained till ſeized by King Edward IV, 
on account. of their attachment to the houſe 
of Lancaſter; in which cauſe, Thomas de 
Courtnay, and his brother John, both loſt 
their lives; the firſt being taken at the bat- 
tle of Towton, 1461, was carried to Ponte- 
frat, and there beheaded ; his head was ſet 
up at York, in the place of that of the Duke 
of York ; the latter was killed at Tewkſbury. 
Edward granted this caſtle, honor and ma- 
nor, to Sir John Dynham ; by whom they 
were ſoon afterwards forfeited. King Henry 
VII. on coming to the throne, reſtored to 
the Courtnays their ancient honors and poſ- 
kſſions amongſt which was this caſtle ; but 


In 
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in the reign of Henry VIII. Henry Courtney, 
the then poſſeſſor, was excuted for a treaſona- 
ble correſpondence with Cardinal Pole, and it 
once more eſcheated to the crown; when that 
king cauſed the caſtle and a fine park thereun- 
to belonging, to be diſmantled and deſtroyed, 
He likewiſe impriſoned Edward, the ſon and 
heir of the late Earl ; who continued in con- 
finement ; till releaſed by Queen Mary ; by 
whom he was reinſtated in the rank and for- 
tune of his anceſtors. He leaving no male 
iſſue, the eſtate was carried by marriage into 
the family of the Mohuns, Barons of Mohun 
and Okhampton ; whoſe male line likewiſe 
becoming exſtinct, by the death of the Lord 
Mohun, killed 1712, by the Duke of Ha- 
milton, in a duel, the eſtate deſcended to 
Chriſtopher Harris, of Heynes, Eſq. be 
having married the heireſs of that fanuly. 
The view taken by Mr. Groſe, 1761, gives a 


juſt and lively repreſentation of its ruins; 


having only part of the keep, and ſome frag- 
ments of high walls remaining; the ſolidity 
of which, together with their advantageous 


fituation, and the ſpace they occupy, clear- 
y 
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ly evince that, when entire, it was both 
ſtrong and extenſive. l 
This ancient borough town ſtands in a vale 
on the river Oke, whence it has its name; 
at a mile diſtance from the pariſh church, 
beautifully fituated on a hill amidſt a thick 
grove. Here is a ſmall manufacture ſimilar 
to the reſt of the towns in this county, but 
in the annals of hiſtory we find this place 
much more conſiderable than at preſent. 
The members of parliament are choſen by the 
freemen and freeholders, and the intereſt now 
reſts with the Duke of Bedford. Here we 
dined and had our uſual compliment ſo pecu- 
liar to this county of tarts and clotted cream, 
a compoſition to me more pleaſing than any 
thing of the kind I had ever taſted. This. 
eſſence of milk is gathered by ſcalding their 
whole quantity together in the ſtate it comes 
from the cow, and letting it ſtand about a 
day, and then ſkimming of the top; by which 
means they have a greater quantity, but the 
milk is quite impoveriſhed. 
In the evening we proceeded to Crockern- 
well, the half-way houſe to Exeter; whick 
tho 
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tho” not the moſt deſirable inn, afforded u 
a comfortable repoſe, and in the morning 
early, genial and ſoft as the two preceding 
days, which with the brighter influence of 
the ſun, appeared more charming in autumtel 
tints than faireſt May « 1 0 . 


S 


* 


The fading — 1 mods | 

& Shade deep'ning over ſhade, the country round 
« Imbrown; a crowded umbrage, duſk and deep; 
Of every hue, from wan declining gre n 
« To ory dark.“ 


n we overcame the Lifficulties © * bill by 
an additional poſt: horſe, | and moved with 
expedition amidſt delightful ſcenery to the 
fair city we lately had paſted thro', and now 
breakfaſted where we this 10 week had 


dined. | 21:6 kit 1801 
It now occurs to me to mention an idea 


of grandeur and opulence not to be found elſe · 
where in Great Britain, if on the whole face of 
the globe; (viz.) that by a more rapid abbre- 
viation of this weſtern tour, you might ſleep 
twelve nights at twelve different cities, (viz.) 
London, Oxford, Worceſter, 2 
Glouceſter, Briſtol, Bath, Wells, Exe 


4 


all. 
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galiſbury, Wincheſter and Weſtminſter. 
This idea is ſtill more enlarged when we 
conſider the ſuperiority of. our Engliſh roads, 


inns, and every convenience to facilitate tra- 


velling. When we hear of the comparative 
difficulties our forefathers had to ſtruggle 
with even ſince the laſt forty years, we are 
aſtoniſhed at the difference. What was then 
deemed a journey of ſome days, and not to 
be attempted without the utmoſt precaution 
and meditation, is now accomplithed with 
the greateſt eaſe in a few hours. It may not 
be an unprofitable deviation here to trace. this 
great ſource of comfort and public utility 
from an early period to the preſent time. 
The viſible progreſſion in improvements whe- 
ther Id arts, ſciences, manufactures, agri- 
culture, &c. ought ever to be the prime ob- 
jeRs of our reſearches and the delight of our 
kiſure hours. By. degrees, after many bene- 
fits gradually gained, an intelligent nation 
extends its views to the higheſt attainment of 
perfection. Having ſupplied itſelf with an 
extenſive produce of its own wealth, the next 
object was to promote a commodious commu- 
1 nication 
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nication between its ſeveral patts by meins 


of rubbiſh roads, cauſeways and "bridges. 
The Romans were diſtinguithed by their 
attention to the ſtraitneſs, ſolidity, and ad- 


mirable diſpoſition of their roads, which, 


tho" uſed for other purpoſes, were chiefly in- 


* Irie R , 
L134 Sf 


tended for military ways; and this &conomy 


of theirs was carried thro' all the provinces 
of their extenſive empire. The intention 
of theſe military ways was worthy of the'ge- 
nitis, and expreſſive of the policy of that 
wiſe and potent people. : They were ſo many 
links uniting the provinces to the ſeat of 
Empire. That they were very numerous, is 
confirmed by the remains, which are ſtill to 
be ſeen in many countries. In the Ttinerary 
of Antoninus there are fifteen roads, with 
the ſtations marked upon them, and the 


diſtances between in miles, which taken 


together, make a total of 2579 miles, the 


conftruQion of which muſt have neceflarily 
conſumed much time, required much toil, 


and demanded immenſe treaſures. It is how- 
ever remarkable, that ſcarce in any of the 


countries they poſſeſb d there are till remain- 
; 1 ply} ; | | ing 


dr 
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ing more authentic monuments of theſe uſeful 

and ſtupendous works than in Great Britain, 
which with indefatigable pains and moſt ex- 
tenſiye learning have been ſtudiouſly traced 1. 
accurately deſcribed, and the ſtations on them 
with all poſſible certainty pointed out by many 
excellent antiquaries. The Saxons, . when 
they became maſters of the ſouthern parts of 

this iſle, ſhewed great reſpect to theſe ancient 
roads, as appears by the names they beſtowed: . 
on them. The law De Pace Quatuor Che- 
minorum, and the appellation ' {tall | in, uſe, * 
of the King's highways, ſhew how much 
they were reſpected. The four great roads 
were the Foſſe, Watling- ſtreet, Erming or 
Ermin, called alſo Beling-ſtreet, and Ike- 
neld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld- ſtreet. About 


inroads of the Danes, which occaſioned ſuch 
general deſolation; the Norman conqueſt; 
and the long continuance of civil wars, had 
no doubt the moſt fatal effects upon theſe, 


breathe, and its interior peace was reſtored, 
F f 2 induſ- 


which the learned are much divided; but the 


as well as the trade and agriculture of this 
country. When the nation had time to 
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lavrs were enacted for preſerving and amending 


cation, which produced in reſpect to roads, 3 


and dangerous to paſſengers and carriags 
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induſtry, the parent of domeſtick trade, and 
publick welfare, renewed its vigour, and hay. 
ing gained one advantage graſped immediately 
at another. And by this means laws reſpeCting 
the public utility became abſolutely neceſſary, 
By the ſtatute of Wincheſter in the reign of 
Edward I, ſome proviſion is made for the 
fecurity of highways, by ſuffering no-wood to 
grow within 200 feet on one fide or other, 
that paſſengers might not be ſurprized by 
thieves. In the time of Henry VIII, ſome 


cauſeways, and for facilitating the making 
new and more commodious roads, by giving 
to ſuch as made them legally thro” their ou 
lands, the property of the ſoil, &c. At 
length it became requiſite to take more ſtable 
methods for a conſtant and regular communi- 


kind of ſyſtem; the origin of which may be 
found in Stat. 2. and 3. Phil. and Mar. 
Cap. 8. The preamble declares, that the 
roads were tedious and noiſome to travel it, 


For the remedy of this, it is enacted, that in 
„„ ever 
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every pariſh, ſurveyors of the highways ſhall 
be choſen, and the inhabitants obliged, ac- 
cording to their reſpective properties, to find 
labourers and carriages for a certain number 
of days to work thereon. 

A new mode was introduced abode the 
middle of the laſt century, by applying to 
the legiſlature to eſtabliſh tolls for amending 
old, and making new roads, ſo that by a 
gradual extenſion of theſe turnpike ways, the 
whole kingdom is highly benefated, and be- 
come much more pervious than the reſt of 
the world. The attention of the legiſlature 
in regulating the commiſſioners and other of- 
ficers; the ſize, extent and goodneſs of the 
roads in general, as well as the rate of tolls, 
with a multitude of other particulars, prove 
an intention of approaching towards perfec- 
tion in the plan; nor is the execution as far 
as human abilities will allow, deficient. 
In conſequence of this judicious, though ex- 
penſive arrangement, the land carriage of 
this country correſponds moſt harmoniouſly 
with its commerce; and as plenty obeys the 
call of induſtry, we find both ſpread by this 

1 means 
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means into almoſt every corner of the iſland, 
To theſe may be added the numerous, tom. 
modious and even magnificent inns, on all 
theſe ſpacious, and well frequented roads, 
which peculiarly diſtinguiſh this country. Abd 
it is a juſl obſervation, that nothing can afforda 
clearer indication of the true ſtate of a coun- 
try and its inhabitants, than the publick i inns. 
In ſome of the chief cities in Germany, and 
the low countries, they are highly com- 
mended ; paſſable 1 in France ; celebrated at 
Lyons ; ; plentiful in Switzerland; indifferent 
in Italy ; worſe in Spain; and ſtill worſe in 
Poland. In this country, buſineſs and plea- 
ſure ſupport them, and conſtant emulation 
| hath made them i in moſt places commodious, | 
in ſome, | ſplendid and ſuperb, All thee 
circumſtances duly weighed, and maturely 
conſidered, fully demonſtrate the rectitude 
of that principle, on which theſe ſtupendous 
improvements were undertaken, and which ; 
do ſo much honor to the activity, vigor, and 
ſteadineſs with which in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, they have been and are ſtill carried on, 
wich ſuch evident W to individuals 
and 


— — . 2 oe 
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C8 


and ſuch general credit to the nation. 
Amongſt the innumerable benefits that haye 
ariſen, from the great improvements of our 
roads, the quick and certain correſ pondence 
by the poſt is the moſt conſpicuous. This 
invention we find attributed by Herodotus to 
Cyrus the Great; ; and his ſucceſſors i in the em- 
pire of Perſia, appointed 1 111 royal ſtations, or 
poſt houſes, to convey theic edicts from, and 
intelligence to their capital city of Suza. The 
Grecks and Romans adopted this Perſian inſti- 
tution. Charlemagne ſ ſettled poſts as Empe- 
ror through all his dominions ; ; Lewis XI. 
revived them in France. This mode of con- 
reying intelligence was adopted many ages 
ago in other countries, and even in our OWN, 
but in a rude and imperfect ſtate, till the 
long parliament in the reign, of Charles I. re- 11600 
duced into ſome order what had been before | | 1 
a thing of little conſequence, and by giving 1101 
it a regular and uniform eſtabliſhment, may 
be ſaid to have ſtruck out the rudiments of 
what it now is. In this reign 1 it came to be 
conſidered in a proper light, as a thing that 
might be rendered beneficial to the crown, 
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and of infinite utility to the nation. A. d. 
. 1635 , a Pr oclamatian was publiſhed, reguk. 
ting tae rates of poſtage, and peintiog out 
What we ſtile the north and weſt t roads; f0 
that probably if the troubles had not broke 
out {con after, the poſt office might gradi 
ally haye been brought into good order. Thi 
was much improved, and legally ſettled by par- 
liament ſoon after the reſtoration, and the 
| ſeveral branches of it, foreign as well as do. 
1 meſtic, very judiciouſly regulated, and the 
lf | rates of poſtage adjuſted on moderate terms, 
50 This method was attended with ſuch benefi- 
| cial conſequences, that in the reign of Queen 
| | Anne, a Poſt Maſter General was appointed, 
1 who is authorized to appoint others at Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, New York, &c. and 
through all the provinces on the continent; 
and in all the Britiſh iſles in America, From 
this period it received continual augmenta- 
tions, and by a law in his preſent majeſly's 
reign, ſome new regulations were made for 
rendering the carriage of letters cheaper and 
more commodious : but that receift improve- 
ment of the ingenious and ſpirited Mr. Pals; 
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mer eclipſes every other, and in ſpite of 
all oppoſition is confirmed, from a ſuppoſed 
ſpeculation, to a permanent ſyſtem; by 
which means while mankind are furniſhed 
with more elegant public vehicles, and 
their lives and property ſafely protected, a cor- 
reſpondence the moſt uniform and free is car» 
riedon with the utmoſt facility, celerity and ſe- 
curity, through the wide expanſe of the Bri- 
tiſn dominions. And Britain is now truly 
the ſeat of empire, the centre of enn | 
and the haven of repoſe.* 

In order to compleat the remainder of our 
tour, much reſembling in its outlines a figure 
of 8, we now directed our courſe ſouth-eaſt 
towards Dorcheſter. About half a mile from 
this city we paſs the ancient and extenſive 
pile of the laudable work-houſe or hoſpital 
before deſcribed ; two miles beyond this, 
where the Topſham road parts to the right, 
is Heavy-tree gallows, + with a ſquare piece of 
ground incloſed by a ſtrong wall, for the hu- 
rial of ſufferers ; a plan I never remember to 
have ſeen before. The road now in a more 
gravelly ſoil was excellent and uninterrupted 


* Campbell's Survey. + So named from the adjacent _ 
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by tedious hills; the ſurrounding incloſumm 
of arable and paſture, glowed with fertility ; 
while the happy ſeedſman, ſeattering round 
his ſhowers of grain, hail'd the ſmiling ſea. 
ſon with the voice of melody. Thus ve 
journeyed on till we came within ſix miles of 
Honiton, from the brow of which hill r 
were preſented with the ſweeteſt ſcene of cul 
tivation I ever beheld. This may be calle 
the garden of Devon, not only from its own 
intrinſic ſuperiority, but the beauteous order 
in which it is diſpoſed ; a fine amphitheate 
of meadow and arable incloſure gradually 
aſcending towards the ſouth, in the highel 
cultivation, up to its natural boundary d 
open hills, ranged in all the uniformity, ot; 
perfect wall; to the eaſt and north appears 4 
ſimilar circular defence, but not ſo ſtrong} 
marked. Deſcending into this lovely vals 
we ſaw on our left Eſcott, the ſeat of 5 
George Yonge, a fine old place of good ar- 
chiteQare and beautifully ſituated. A little 
farther, the river Otter forms a ſweet winding 
canal, where we paſs a very pictureſque {cene, 
of cots and ivy-mantled bridges. This {pot 

2 | now 
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dow only a decayed village called Veniton, 
is famous for à battle fought againſt the 
Corniſh rebels in the reign of Edward VI. 
We now met numbers of market people with 
panniers, crookes and gambades. Honiton 


is a neat market town fituate on the river 


Otter; the country around it is beautiful. 
It was held before the conqueſt by Drago, a 
Saxon; in the Norman ſurvey, it is deſerib- 
ed under the title bf Terra Comitis Morito- 
nenfis, or lands belonging to Robert Earl of 
Morton, half brother to the Conqueror, to 
whom he gave great poſſeſſions in theſe 
parts, and made him Earl of Cornwall. 
We afterwards find theſe lands beſtowed by 
Henry I, on Richard de Redvers, created 
Earl of Devon, Lord of Okehampton, &c. 
From this family the title and lands of the 
Earls of Devon came to the Courtenays. 
This manor therefore being beſtowed by 
Hugh Courtenay, upon his 5th fon Philip, 
of Powderham-caſtle near Exeter, has con- 
tinued in his poſterity, and is now part of 
the poſſeſſions of Viſcount Courtenay, of 


that beautiful place. This town ſends mem 
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inhabitants. The houſes now wear a pleaſing 
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bers to parliament, under the government of 
a Portrieve, choſen annually at the court of 
the lord of the manor, who makes the re. 
turn of the members elected. by all the inha. 
bitants, called burgage-holders. The preſent 
condition of this town is indebted to a dread- 
ful fire, which broke out on July 19th, 174, 
and reduced three parts of it to aſhes, to the 
great diſtreſs of ſeveral hundred induſtriou 


aſpect, and the principal ſtreet | extending 
from eaſt to welt is remarkably paved, form- 
ing a ſmall channel well ſhouldered up on 
each ſide with pebbles and green turf, which 
holds a ſtream of clear water with a ſquat 
dipping place oppoſite each door; a matk 
of cleanlineſs: and convenience I neyer-fav 
before. The firſt manufacture of ſerges w 
introduced into Devonſhire at this town; but 
at preſent it is employed chiefly in makin; 
lace, It may be worth remarking, that tie 
market day was here held before the reign d 
King John on Sunday, but changed by h 
direction it ſtill continues on Saturday, id 
we now aw, After dining at an excellen 
| Inn, 
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inn, we proceeded over vaſt hills ſurrounded 
with beautiful vales; from the top of Honi- 
ton hill the landſcape c vie with W ye 
of this kingdom. 0 71203 
Axminſter, where we now ee 
poſe, is a conſiderable market town, ſituate 
on the river Axe, from whence, together with 
a minſter erected here by King Athelſtan, it 
has its name. This foundation was for ſeven 
prieſts, but afterwards reduced to two, for 
whom a portion of land was allotted, called 
prieſt- aller; which with the parſonage now 
belongs to two prebendaries of Vork, to pray 
for ſouls buried here, who were ſlain at the 
battle of Brunaburg, in a field, which is at 
preſent called Kings-field. The manufac- 
ture of this place is chiefly carpets, and eſ- 
teemed ſuperior. to the Wilton, being worked 


by the pliant fingers of ſmall children, froni 


patterns and colours laid before them. Thir- 
teen ſhillings per yard is the loweſt price, 
and from thence their value 1 be as 

almoſt to any ſum oo 1 0! 
Leaving this town, we ſoon enter Dorſet- 
hire, the ſtratum changes to ſand and white 
flint. 
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fist. The road paſſes ſeveral mileg on a ho- 
ble terrace, the ſea boldly ſwelling on our 
right, various cliffs and Portland iſland ti, 
ſing in front, with a charming vale on gut 
left ſcooped into variety of amphitheatres, &c, 
We now came oppoſite to Lyme, . or; Lyme. 
Regis, ſo called from a rivulet of that name, 
on which it ſtands. At the time of the Con- 
queſt we find it annexed to the abbey of Sher- 
borne, a conſiderable place on. the , Dorth, 
borders of the county; but Richard 1. be⸗ a 
ſtowed great privileges on it, which, were, 
confirmed by ſucceeding monarchs, In the, 
reign of Henry V. during the wars between 5 
England and France this town Was reduced, 
to aſhes; but being a royal demeſne, the 
king forgave thoſe diſtreſſed inhabitants the, 
quit rent, which enabled them to rebuild, the 
town. However it did not flouriſh for many | 
years, as Camden deſcribes it to be a poor 
inconſiderable place, In the reign of James 
I. the merchants having engaged in trade to 
Newfoundland, acquired large fortunes and 
raiſed the town conſiderably ; and afterwards, 
k. William confirmed their ancient priir 

| leges 
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ges by a new charter under the government 
of a mayor, 1 5 burgeſſes, &c. But What 
moſt claims the notice of a traveller, 
is its famous pier and harbour, eſteemed 
one of the beſt in Europe. Though 
we could not now conveniently viſit it, 
jet I have had ſufficient information to juſtify | 
a ſhort account. Having neither creek nor 


bay, nor any other natural convenience for 
2 port, the ingenuity of the inhabitants has, 


by great art and labour, conſtruRted a mally 
pile of building, which conſiſts of high and 


thick walls, whoſe materials were vaſt 
ocks weighed up out of the ſea, The - 
rincipal extends ſome diſtance from the : 
hore into the main ſea, and fo large as 
0 admit of various buildings and ware 
ouſes, with a ſtreet for carriages : to 
aſs along. Oppoſite to this is a ſimilar 
onſtruction, which croſſes the end of the 
irt, and then forms a parallel to it. Ships 
nter this port by the point of the firſt wall, 
bile the ſecond breaking the violence f 
e fea, they paſs into the baſon, and ride 
ith all the calmneſs and ſecurity of a wet- 
dock. 
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dock. This curious worde is called u obi 
and firm enough: to carry any number of 
guns; which they have not yet thought u 
eeſſary, but only plant a few guns in pm 
per parts of this noble pier, and the ton 
One would imagine that this ſurprizing mat 
of conſtructing a port, ſo much admin hy \ 
all viſitors and highly ſpoken of by mul 
writers, would be eagerly imitated; ypu 
every part of our coaſt, where. the cn⁰ν 
ence of country, and the opening ſuch 
port might prove a mutual advantage. 
' Lyme was the landing place of the uni 
tunate Duke of Monmouth, June 110 
168 5; who undertook to aſſert his-right, 
the crown as ſon to Charles II; the i 


f 
prudence of which enterprize did not af N 
appear; and fo popular was his name amo 


the lower people that in a few days his d 
ginal number of followers was incte 
from 100 to above 2000 horſe and foot, 
Axminſter the Devon militia to the numl 
of 4000 men were aſſembled under the Di 
of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſte 
the royal family; from theſe howeve: 
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the rebels was Taunton, a diſaffected" tow 

which gladly received them, and even re- in- 
forced them with conſiderable numbers 
Even the voice of the fair, according to 
Hume, here joined in the common cry of this 
rebellion, and they preſented Monmouth with 
z pair of colours of their handi work, together 
with a copy of a bible. He was here too 
perſuaded to afſume the title of king, and aſ- 


obliged daily, for want of arms to diſmiſs 
many who crowaed to his ſtandard. He 
entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and 
was proclaimed in all theſe places. But 
while he, by his imprudent and miſplaced 
caution was thus waſting time in the weſt, 
the king was more active in his preparations 
0 oppoſe him ; ſix regiments of Britiſh troops 
were called over from Holland, which to- 
gether with a conſiderable augmentation to 
he army, were diſpatched under the com- 
and of Feverſham and Churchill, in order 
check the progreſs of the rebels. Sedge- 
moor near Bridgewater was the ſeat of the 


ſert the legitimacy of his birth: he was now 
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engagement; in which action Monmouth: 
men ſhowed what a native courage and 
Principle of duty, even when unaſſiſted by 

diſcipline, is able to perform. And their ef. 
forts would have terminated in a victory, had 
not the miſconduct of Monmouth, and tbe 
cowardice of Gray, who commanded hi 
horſe, prevented it. After a combat of thre 
hours the rebels were forced to fly amidit : 
laughter of about 1500. Monmouth, afte 
many attempts to conceal himſelf, was t 

length taken in a fituation which human m- 
ture could ſcarce ſupport ; his body depreſſel 
with fatigue and hunger, his mind by thc 
memory of paſt misfortunes, and the proſped 
of future diſaſters; and to heighten his mi- 
ſery, like Ruſſel he ſeverely felt a 
feeble blows of the executioner. Mt 

We now deſcended to the PRI village of 
Charmouth, ſituate cloſe to the ſea. At th 
little ſpot the pirating Danes had the fortune 

to beat the Engliſh in two engagements; 
firſt conquering K. Egbert, 83 1; and tles 

K. Æthelwulf eight years after. The chi. 
dren ran after us with, prawns taken here i 
gred 
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| great abundance and perfection; alſo with 


ores, ſhells, &c. - Meeting William Loyd, a 
labourer, we were induced to accompany him 
to ſee his collection of the moſt curious foſſil 
world. His cottage affording no convent- 
ence for this purpoſe, they are diſplayed in 
the open garden; thoſe who are deſirous of 
viewing ſuch wonderful operations of nature, 
may here ſatisfy their curioſity by only devi- 
ating a few yards from the road; and thoſe 
who are deſirous of adding to their collection 
for grottos, chimney- pieces, &c. may here 
find materials on the loweſt terms. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, (Vol. 


56, No. 22,) is the following account of an 


uncommon phenomenon, near this place, by 
John Stephens, M. A. « In' Auguſt 1751, 
after very hot weather, followed by ſadden 
rain, the cliffs near Charmouth, in the weſt- 
ern parts of Dorſetſhire, began to ſmoke, and 
ſoon after to burn, with a viſible but ſubtle 
flame; the ſame phænomena were obſerved 
at intervals, eſpecially after rain, till winter, 
the flame however was not viſible by day, 
except the ſun ſhone,” when the cliffs” ap- 
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peared : at a diſtance as if covered with pieces, 
of glaſs which reflected the rays : at night 
the flame was viſible at a diſtance, but when 
the ſpectator drew near, he could perceive. 


ſmoke only, and no flame: a miar, flame 


bas been ſeen riſing from the! oads, or veins 
of the mines in Cornwall, with this differs; 


ence, that when the ſpectator approached, 


the flame did not diſappear, but ſeemed to 


ſurround him, yet did him no harm, and in 
four or five minutes ſeemed to fink, into the 
earth. Upon examining Charmouth Clitts,.. 
a great quantity of martial pyrites were found, 
with marcaſites that yielded near a tenth of; 
common ſulphur, of cornua ammonis, and 
other ſhells, and the belemnites, all cruſted 
with pyritical matter : theſe ſubſtances were 
found not in regular ſtrata, but interſperſed 
in large maſſes thro' the earth, which con- 
ſiſted of a dark coloured loam, impregnated ' 
with bitumen to the depth of 40 fect ; there 2 
was alſo found a dark coloured ſubſtance like.” 
coal,cinder, which being powdered and wall. 
ed, and the water being flowly evaporated to 

a Pee its Her t 158 chry 
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15 52911 dls 
appeared to be 4 martial irol, Mr. Ste- ä 


phens laid about 1 oolb.” of all theſe 5 
ſtances in a heap expoſed to the air, ane 15 


ſprinkled them every day with water; in 
about ten days they grew hot, ſoon after 
caught fire, burnt ſeveral hours, and fell into i 
duſt, The fire of this maſs he ſuppoſes to to 
be the ſame with that of the cliffs, and to be 
produced by the ſame cauſes,” 5 215 ! 8 A : 
Aſcending the "winding hills again, we are : 


Vii 12 — 
charmed with fimilar beauteous ſcenery. 
[In 7.5 a 1 10 11 
land is not ſo rich as in parts we bad lately | 


1110 ee 


paſſed; but they manure plentifully w ehr 
lime, which males it worth, on an avera age, | 
20s, per acre. 3 | Flax ® is here raiſed. very 


DIS , E 24 10 
5 


"3 111 
, .\f& 3 i © 
s 3 much; 
get 8nd 1 
4 4 33 "AS A $52 140 


* Flax is a 3 wal n aduoully e pI 
and in the higheſt eſteem from all antiquity, being celebra- 
ted by Herodot. &c. © as one of the moſt lucrative Nea 


of oommerce. The ſcriptures alſo frequently ieatich h 


fine linnen of Egypt: the principal argument uſed to pre 
the people of Colchos were an Teypiian colony, 1 ſei $ 


proficiency in this TW faskürd“ In Ptiny's t time the culture 


and even the manufacture of flax, ſeem to have renched AF 


thoſe countries, in which they. ſill, flouriſh, - It is Foubd, b7 
experience that with proper attention it may be raiſed on 


almoſt every ſoil of Gteat!Britaiitj' and the profit is ſeldom - © 


leſs than g. 10 an acre, beſides affording employment and 
ſubſiſtence 
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much; apples in abundance; whoſe cyder 
ſells now as in Somerſetſhire, from 7 to 128. 


per hogſhead. As we proceed, a noble view 


ſubſiſtence to the induſtrious poor. But when we conſider 
the benefits that ariſe from this commodity when it comes 
into the hands of the manufaRurers, it muſt appear to be a 
national object of the greateſt importance. The Dutch, 
who underſtand both the culture and manufacture of flax 
better than any other nation in the world, prefer their 
own ſeed raiſed on the ſtiff clays of Zealand to any that 
they receive from the northern parts of Eurdpe : But the 
flax employed in their manufactures grows on à light, 
warm, gravelly ſoil, and. owes its beauty and fineneſs to 
their ſedulous care in manuring, cultivating, and dreſſing it. 
We have the ſame diverſity of land and much more of them 
than the Dutch, and therefore if we took equal Pains, 
we might ſoon be releaſed from the neceſſity of importing. 
In 1695, according to Mr. Houghton, we imported 495 
ton of flax. In 1763, from Ruſſia 161, 7356 pouds, ot 
2576 tons. In our ſiſter iſland this has been made an ob- 
ject of national attention: they ſaw clearly that to gain 
avd preſerve the linnen manufacture it was neceſſary to 
raiſe flax, for which purpoſe they gave a bounty of 38. 
a barrel on the importation of flax or hemp-ſeed ; they 
gave this gratis to ſuch as would ſow their lands therewith, 
then gave bounties of 10s. 88. and 6s. on every 1oolb of 
3., o, and 208. an 100 in value; they gave their treedom 
in country co:porations to all hemp and flax dreſſers ; and 
they held out a premium on every buſhel of ſeed, when at 
58. a buſhel, which ſhould be exported. + 


+ CONS Survey of Great Britain vol. 2d. p. 90- 
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preſents itſelf acroſs the fea, down the Devon 
coaſt to Topſham, Plymouth, &c. 

Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, whoſe 
principal ſtreet 1s remarkably ſpacious, well- 


built, and paved; about the middle ſtands an 
excellent new market houſe, with good 


rooms over it for all public purpoſes, only 
finiſhed this year. This town was anciently 
very conſiderable ; in the reign of Edward 
the Conſeſſor the number of houſes were 
about 120, which made it great in thoſe 
days; but we find in William the Conquer- 
or's time they were reduced to 100: Again 
it recovered its greatneſs. King Henry III. 
created it a borough; Henry VII. Queen 
Elizabeth, and James I. , eſtabliſhed the 
corporation with many privileges; it is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, and a recorder, and 
ſends two members to parliament. The piers 
and harbour which once added greatly to its 
flouriſhing ſtate are all gone to ruin, ſo that 
there is no ſecurity for ſhips driven by ſtreſs 
of weather into this deep and perilous bay. 


The foil being rich and ſtrong, this neigh- 


bourhood 
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bourhood produces an abundance of hemp 
and the inhabitants are very adept in tuiſtic 
all ſorts of ropes, nay; ſo famous were they 
in this manufacture formerly;, that, by a ſta. 
tute. made. i in the reign of Henry: VIIoatway 
ordered that all the cordage ; for; (the: nav 
| ſhould, for a limited time, be made here, et 
within five miles of this place, and no chere 
elle. b At preſent great quantities of wine, 
nets, Ke. are manufactured ber. 

After dinner we proceeded to Weymouth: 
The ſtratum nom changes 10 real black flint 
and chalk ; a more varied and beautiful coun- 
try is ſcarce to be found than the greater 
part of this evening's journey affords: hill 
and dales toſſed, about in the wildeſt manner 
of well-fringed.incloſures, form the variegated 
etc ol = or four miles. The 


| nö 

* - Flewp i is another vegetable too owell known to need any. 
deſcription ; the ſame remarks may be made with regardto 
the benent ariſing from the cultivation of this, as hae 
been made juſt before on flax, and even much ſtronger ar- 
guments uſed to ſupport it, there being almoſt ten time: 
the quantit ity of hemp imported. which thews the immenſe * 
ſaving that would ariſe, if we could EL Ts gent 
er part of i, at home. Mud doaid N18 i ii 
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ſyeepo of incloſures gradually expand. till 
they become; immenſe downy Hills amd deep 
yales ; near the yth mile ſtone, Took à Jirtle 


to the left and you will be ſtruck with à molt 


pictureſque ſcene-; a bold; circular, gen tly 
ſwelling hill riſes out of 'x vaſt hollow with 
peculiar effect, near to Which a ſmall turt ar 
incloſures ſeems wildly toſſed beneath td dc 
nate the vale with ſofteſt inequalities. Abo ut 
the 6th ſtone you behold à ſpot infinitely 
more elegant; a citcular hollow ſcooped in a 

raſt hill of the ſiveeteſt verdure; were ir al 
for the difference of colour and texture 4 more 
exact idea cannot be given of its beautiful 
appearance, than by comparing the m to 
thoſe ſoft waves one ſees in driven ow. 
Nor are theſe velvet mixtures of hill and 


dale, ſometimes riſing boldly abrupt, and 


ſometimes very gentle, more gratifyin g ta 
the eye than the food of them is delightful, 
and beneficial to the fleecy flocks chat nt 
abundantly all over them. 

The place we next came to was Winter- 
burn, remarkable for a marſhy ſpring called 
the Werry, which burſts out in this ſeaſon of 
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the year, continuing to flow all winter, and 
at a certain time in ſpring it ceaſes, and re- 
mains dry all ſummer. Inſtead of continu- 
ing the road to Dorcheſter we now deſcended 
to the right thro' a kind of half incloſure 
interrupted by gates, which brought us to 
the pleaſant village of Upway, ornamentet 
with ſeveral good houſes, &c. From hence 
thro' Broad-way we ſoon arrived at the Ho. 
tel Weymouth, or rather Melcomb-regis; 
which two places are ſeparated: by the river 
Wey, and were diſtin& boroughs formerly, 
and always at variance about their privileges, 
ſo that they were deprived of them by Henry | 
VIth. But Queen Elizabeth reſtored them 
on condition that they ſhould make but one 
corporation: by which union they enjoy 


their common rights and flouriſh together. 
A wooden bridge of many arches unites 
them; the former looks ſmall and dirty, but 
the latter is improved by all the advantage of 
good building and ſpacious ſtreets ; amongſt 


which are many excellent lodgings ; but the 
range of buildings called Gloceſter-row, 
York-buildings, and the Eſplanade are the 
moſt 
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moſt elegant, and deſirable, from their conti- 
guity to the ſands, which are naturally the 
beſt and moſt convenient for the purpoſe of 
bathing, in the kingdom; being within a 
beautiful ſemicircular bay of near two miles, 
moſt happily protected from winds and tem- 
peſts by the ſurrounding hills, which while 
they afford ſecurity to the moſt timid vale- 
tudinarian, for the enjoyment of this ma- 


tine ſalutary exerciſe, alſo preſent the moſt 


pictureſque view to every window of theſe 
lodgings. The aſſembly room is a lofty and 
ſpacious building, adjoining the hotel, kept 
by Mr. Stacie, from the Bedford Arms 
London, who attends in the ſeaſon, and has 
belides every other indulgence for company, 
an excellent boat for ſchemes upon the wa- 
ter. 

In the morning tedious rain confined us 
within doors ſeveral hours; but clearing up 
about one, we drove to ſee the Ifle of Port- 
land, commonly ſo called, tho' in fat no 
more than a peninſula, as it is joined to the 
main land by a prodigious beach, or ridge of 
pebbles; paraliel to which runs a narrow 
| creck 
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creek which you ferry over. 0 r : 
plate this wonderful wall waſhed u up by the 
ſea, you ſhould Tide or walk along 15 "I 
mit, - where you will ſee more fully, the er- 
tent and ſecurity of this a1 bil. 
wark, whoſe materials are moſtly equ zl y y 
ſize to a walnut at the water fide, g1 u. 
ally diminiſhing to common gravel, "and tho | 


} IU 0 


uncemented, are capable of reſiſting t e moſt 


"I 3010 3 1 


outrageons ſtorms, and of preſerving the al. 


+ 04 9401 1 


jacent country from a deſtructive inundation, 


44 
10 448 7 


The two caſtles on the oppoſite ſhore, 
named Portland' and Sandsfoot, were büllt in 0. 


the reign of Henry VIII, about 1; 5 39, bu, 


A. 


habe nothing now to attract our notice, f 
From beneath the beach we drove to th 
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mountainous iſland, taking its name (accord. 
ing to Camden) from one Port a noble sale, | 
who in 703 much infeſted and annoy yed th 
coaſt ; it is about nine miles round and 1. 
ded into ſeven villages all belonging g to one 
pariſh. The firſt we arrived at is called 
Chiſwell; the next Fortune 's-well ; « on the 
bill tands Rayfoutth and Wakcham ; "to the 
eaſt & Eaft- town; to the weſt, welt ton! 1 


1 and 
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and on the ſouth, Southwell. The inhabi- 
ants are computed about 1700. We ſtopt⸗ 
at the Portland- arms during a violent ſtorm, 
the windows. looking oyer that _ immenſe, 
beach plainly ſhewed us the danger of ſhips; 
bring embayed and loſt here; when coming 
from the weſtward, they omit to keep a 
pood ofling,, and cannot weather the high! . 
and of Portland. After this violent. ſhower, ;. 
c procured ſaddle horles, and went directly 
crols to the ſouth-ſide; haying mounted the 
at hill from F ortune-well, v o ſee the whole 
and now a flat ſurface almoſt every way, 
nd divided into large, incloſures, by ſtone 
alls, for the purpoſe of growing corn and 
eding that ſmall breed of ſheep, uniyerſally- 
dmired for their flavour; 3 but the whole has 
dreary uncomfortable aſpect, entirely deſti- 
te of wood and fuel. The quarries for get- 
ng that inimitable ſtone, of which all our | 
ſt buildings are formed, are ſeen in 
ery part of this iſland ; but they were NO cu- 
ity to us after that ſubterraneous mode ot 
ath. Proceeding directly ,acrols, We. ym [ict 
de ruins of the old caſtle, Which ſcite, Sa J 
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brought into Weymouth. From hence yu 
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fore the invention of ordnance”. might: ſeen 
impregnable ; yet was it both forced and vn 
by Robert Earl of Gloceſter, 1143, in behul 
of his fiſter, Maude, the Empreſs, when ſhe 
waged war againſt King Stephen. At th 
place, in 1588, the Spaniards, with their ſup. 
poſed invincible army, ſtrove to land; be 
being prevented by the Englith, a ſtrenuoy 
fight enſued, which forced them to acknoy 
ledge that title falſe ; when many hundreds pe- 
riſhed, and two of their great ſhips wer 


have a noble view of the race of Portland, f 
called from the meeting of the two tides, « 
ſtriving of the currents, mid-way between thi 
and the French coaſt. This agitation of th 
waves is often ſo dangerous, that ſcarce a 
veſſel can paſs over it in the calmeſt {a 
ſon; and ſhips, not aware of theſe cut 
rents, have been embayed to the weſt of Port 
land, and loft on the beach above-mentione 
Before we quitted the ſouth fide, we f 
the ſmall remains of the ancient churd 
whoſe foundation the rolling ſea ' began 
undermine. Indeed the cliffs along this i 
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xe wonderfully rent; one in particular, to 
the right of this old church, is very ſtriking z 
the immenſe maſs of ſtone, apparently ſepa- 
rated from the main body, by ſome violent 
convulſion, forms a chaſm wildly magnifi- 
cent. From hence too we plainly ſee Peve- 
rel Point, a vaſt heap of undermined rocks, 
at the corner of the iland of Purbeck, whoſe 
attractive chaſm threatens deſtruction on all 
who approach them. This was the ſpot 
where the unfortunate Halſwell Eaſt India- 
man, and moſt of its crew, met with their un- 
timely fate. The wind blowing hard, and 
the waves rolling high, recalled: that ſhock- 
ing ſcene more warmly to our imagination. 
We now returned to ourginn,. where the 
landlord Gibbs, ſhewed us a very curious 
relick, of Saxon antiquity, called the Reve- 
poll, which in lieu of a-rent-roll exhibits a 
very ancient mode of keeping accounts; as 
on this ſtaff is marked every acre. of land on 
the iſland F- by which MEANS the bailiff col- 
lects the King's dues as Lord of the manor, 
at the rate of three- pence per acre diſtin- 
guiſhed by different ſized cuts, from a. far- 

| thin g 
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thing to ten ſhillings and ſeven-pence- fur 
thing, the higheſt rent paid. As we departed 
from hence, the people crowded round us 


with various curioſities, found about this 


iſland, of ore, ſpar, foſſils, & c. but the moſt 
curious product ion is a kind of ſea weed, men- 
tioned by Camden, called ifidis plocamon, or 
iſis hair, not unlike coral. We now haſtened 
back to the hotel at Weymouth, where we 
enjoyed a late dinner, accompanied by mufic 
of the roaring waves. 

In the morning I aroſe early, the ſea and 
the air were very favourable for bathing and 
fiſhing ; the machines for the former purpoſe, 
near 30 in number, were buſily employed, 
while thoſe floating vehicles for the latter, 
glided up and down amidſt the reflected beams 
of the new riſen ſun, dancing on the ſurface of 
the gently agitated water; which; together 
with the tranſparent ſky, ſo ſoftly hanging 
on the horizon, and the mountainous hills 
and chalky cliffs around, preſented the moſt 
beautiful picture imaginable ; ſuch as I onh 
remember to have ſeen in Lontherburgh's 
Eidophuſicon; an elegant repreſentation af 

moving 
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moving tranſparent pictures exhibitedꝰ im 
Exeter Change :ã fe years ago, to ĩmitate in 
miniature hat nature thus diſplays on her 
real and unrivaled ſcallac rnmnings tw 
From hence to Dorcheſtet, eight miles; Wwe 
went to breakfaſt. Aſcending Ridgeway- 
hill;- the extenſi ve proſpect of ſea and euntr 
is delightful;-- Beyond this, on the right, is 
an old manſſon called Rerringſton, the an- 
cient ſeat of the Williams's; deſcended from 
Sir John Williams, who, as Coker ſays, by © 
his buildings and other ornaments, much 
beautified this place. On the left, immedi- 
; ately behind the village of Monckton, π60 
, walked to inſpect one of the moſt perſecd ce: 
„ mains of an ancient fortification ãn thiꝭ kn 
om, vulgarly called Maiden-Caftle;:ow thabiiy 
dition that it was never forced nor wr, 
But it is thought with greater probability: yd 
our more judicious antiquaries, to have been | 
undo S117 bas Kognod adi q 


0 Maiden 3 is more properly dnved frommegnus whence, s 


re have main in the ſame ſenſe. As the Maiden t tower at 


Vindſor ſignified che great tower, tie Maiden dd 3 
Uthire, &. Mamenhead towm in Berkſhire, iH : 
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a ſummer ſtation of the Romans; it conſiſt 
of a treble foſs and rampart, each very deep 
and high, ſurrounding an inner area, near 40 
acres, to which are only two places of en- 
trance. Such as have curiouſly viewed this 
place, have likewiſe traced out the particular 
uſes of each part, as, the weſtern, facing the 
Pretorium, to have been for the foot, which 
could not contain leſs than three legions, ot 
- about 18,000 men ; the eaſt part behind the 
Prætorium, to have been for the horſe and 
carriages ; and between both were ſeated the 
Tribunes and other officers. A number of 
barrows are ſcen thrown up on the downs - 
round, which, from time to time have been 
opened, without any great ſucceſs ; only find- 
ing a few human bones and coins. From 
hence the proſpe& is Fery extenſive, and 
takes in ſome of the hills on the Iſle dd 
Wight. As we continue this road, within 
half a mile of Durcheſter, cloſe on the rigit 
is another extraordinary relick, called Mam- 
bury, perfectly reſembling a Roman Amphi 
theatre, inclofing about an acre of ground, 


and ſuch as one may eaſily imagine to have 
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ſuch ſports and exerciſes as were uſual among 
the Ancients. 

Dorcheſter, the capital of this county, is a 
town of great antiquity, which Antonine, in 
his Itinerarium, calls Durnovaria, i. e. a 
paſſage over the river, being ſituated where 
the Frome diſperſing itſelf, maketh a kind of 
iſland, and running from hence thro' Ware- 


he ham, empties itſelf into the ſea at Poole. In 
nd the time of the Romans, it was one of the 
he two winter ſtations ſaid to have been in theſe 
of parts; and indeed the ancient walls, the Via 
2 Iceniana, the foſs-way on which it ſtands, 
een the coins and other pieces of antiquity, toge- 
nd- ther with thoſe adjacent marks of encamp- 
om ments, &c. above deſcribed, are proofs ſuf- 


ficient of its former conſequence. Though 
Camden ſpeaks of it as being then * neither 
large nor beautiful, the walls having been 
pulled down by the enraged Danes, who here 
and there about the town have thrown up ſe- 
veral barrows.” The preſent appearance of 
this town is neat and handſome, and its flou- 
riſhing condition very different from what, 


Hh 2 ecord- 


contained ſome thouſand ſpectators beholding 
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according to Coker, it was in Edward IIId's 
time, when they were forced to petition the 
King, for abating part of their fee-farm, or 
rent, by.reaſon the houſes were left deſolate, 
and trade failed amongſt them, as the words 
of the petition are. That dreadful fire in 
1631, which conſumed almoſt the whole 
town, except the large church of St. Peter, 
and a few ſurrounding houſes, the loſs being 
computed at 200,000]. gave riſe to its regu- 
larity and goodneſs of buildings; now con- 
ſiſting of three principal ſtreets, ſpacious and 
well paved, which meet in the centre. Here 
are three churches, a good market place, 
and a town hall, for holding the aſſizes, &c. 
being under the government of a mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgeſſes. It had anciently a caſtle 
in that place where the Grey-friars built their 
convent out of the ruins thereof, and hath 
now but three pariſh churches ; whereas the 
compaſs of the old town ſeems to have been 
very large. In what ſtate it ſtood ſoon after 
the coming of the Normans, Domeſday book 
will beſt ſhew us. In King Edward's reign 


there were 170 houſes ; theſe defended them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves for all the King's ſervices, and paid gold 
for ten hides, but to the work of huſcarls 
one-mark of filver, excepting thoſe cuſtoms 
which were for one night's entertainment. 
There were in it two mint-maſters. There 
are now only 82 houſes ; and 100 have been 
totally demoliſhed ſince Hugh was ſheriff.” 
The walks that circumſcribe near two-thirds 
of the town, are very pleaſant, and the coun- 
try about it level and fruitful, abounding 
with arable and ſheep paſture, 6 or 700,000 
being computed to feed within fix miles round 
this town ; and the corn brought to market 
equally abundant, particularly barley ; the 
beer of which has ever been eſteemed excel- 
lent, and ſent to various parts of the world. 
The poor and impotent are here ſo well regu- 
lated and relieved, that Sir J. Child, in his 
Treatiſe on Trade, recommends this example 
as worthy to be followed by other places. As 
we pafs through the eaſtern ſtreet which leads 
to Blandford and London, a very handſome 


goal newly finiſhed upon the Howard plan, 


preſents itſelf, This road, which was form- 
erly bad and dangerous, by reaſon of its flat 
H h 3 ſitua- 
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fituation over a moor, ſubject to floods in 
time of heavy rains, and through a ford on 
the river Frome, was by the ſpirited inter. 
vention of Mrs. Lora Pitt, made perfectly ſafe 
and agreeable; ſhe by an Act of Parliament 
in 1746, cauſing a bridge to be erected, and 
cauſeway over the moor of Fordington, (a large 
manor of the Dukes of Cornwall,) which ſhe 
maintained for three years at her own ex- 
pence. 

The ſeats in this neighbourhood are nume- 
rous and ſome of them highly worth the no- 
_ tice of a traveller, particularly Milton Ab- 
bey, the ſeat of Lord Milton, whoſe improve- 
ments are ſaid to have greatly heightened 
the natural beauties of its fituation ; but we 
were not ſo fortunate as to viſit them, which 
I much lament, as not only its preſent ap- 
pearance and condition, but its venerable 
antiquity, rank it amongſt the firſt places in 
this kingdom. It was firſt founded and en- 
dowed for Black Monks, Benedictines, by 
King Athelſtan, by way of atonement for 
having deprived his brother Edwin of hi 
life and crown. For having a jealous ehe 
upon 
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upon this his half brother, lawful ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor to King Edward the Elder, his ſuſpi- 
cion, by the inſtigation of his followers, in- 
creaſed ſo much, that, forgetting all juſ- 
tice and humanity, he cauſed the Prince, 
accompanied with his little page, to be 
launched in a ſmall boat, without tackle or 
furniture, into the ſea, that the deſtructive 
waves might waſh away his own guilt. In 
this helpleſs ſituation, Edwin being diſtracted 
with grief, plunged headlong to meet his 
cruel fate. This fact was ſoon after ſincere- 
ly repented of by the King, who in order to 
offer ſome recompence for his guilt, and ap- 
peaſe his innocent ghoſt, built this monaſ- 
tery of Milton, or Middleton, and ſo endow- 
ed it that it flouriſhed in great wealth and 
abundance. He gave to it the manor of 
Oſmington in the iſland of Purbeck at the 
ſouth eaſt part of this county; which after- 
wards became the chief ſeat of the Warhams, 
deſcended from the fame ſtock as William 
Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
Henry VIIIth's time. Catſtoke near Chal- 
mington was alſo given by Gervais de New- 
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bury to this abbey. As was Frome Bellot, which 
William Bellot received of his maſter King 
William I. from whoſe poſterity it came to 
the family of the Everards in Edward I. time, 
and Sir Edmund Everard dying without 
iſſue, in time of Edward III. gave it to this 
abbey. This property afterwards was in the 
poſſeſſion of John Gould. In 1340 this 
noble abbey was ſo conſumed by fire that 
neither church nor bells eſcaped; - yet it 


ſoon roſe up again more fair than before, 
and ſo continued till the time of the diſſolu- 
tion, when Henry VIII. gave it to Sir John 
Tregonwell for his manſion; from whom it 
came by marriage to the Luttrell's of Dunſ- 
ter- caſtle; and thence by ſale to the Damers. 
As we paſs on, ſeveral Gentlemens ſeats 
agreeably catch our attention; Stinsford now 
inhabited by Mr Obrien, but which lately 
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belonged, if not ſtill, to the Earl of Ilcheſ- 
ter, and came to the Strangeways at leaſt 
two centuries ago by the coheireſs of Stafford. 
About a mile farther on the ſame ſide, we have b 
a pleaſing view of Kingſton, a large manſion Bi 
ſurrounded with fine lawns and numerous c 


planta- 
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plantations lately added by its preſent owner 
Mr. William Pitt deſcended from a younger 
branch of Lord Rivers's* family. This eſ- 
tate came by an heireſs from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Greys, (ſuppoſed to be a branch 
of the noble houſe of that name,) who ac- 
quired it in the time of Henry Vth by mar- 
riage with the heireſs of Sir Thomas Marward, 
whoſe anceſtors had long owned it. The 
country from hence is moſtly open and of a 


flinty ſtratum, appropriated to the growth of 
corn and feeding of ſheep. 

Next we paſs thro' Piddleton, | near 
which the Earl of Orford has a feat, juſt 
viſible from the hill beyond the village; 
whence alſo you may catch a view of Dew- 
liſh houſe, the ſeat of Mr. D. R. Mitchell. 
Milborn St. Andrew, the next village we 
paſs, had the honor of giving birth to the 
famous John pp who being bred a- 


Lord Camelford and Lord Chatham are a ſtill younger 
branch of the ſame family. 

T This was formerly a ſmall market town, which the 
Montacutes, Earls of Saliſbury, gave to the priory of 
Chriſt-church in Hampſhire, 


mongſt 
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mongſt the monks of Cearne Abbey near 
Frompton, was firſt made Biſhop of Ely, 
and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
A. D. 1486. By his means principally, 
England owes her happineſs of uniting the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. A little be. 
yond we paſs on our right the noble place 
and park-ornaments with a fine obeliſk, the 
ancient ſeat, and ſtill the reſidence of Mr, 
E. Morton Pleydell, deſcended from the ſame 
family as the Archbiſhop. 

Paſſing through the village of Whitchurch 
we come to a long range of bleak hills and 
downs, which bring us ſuddenly upon the 
pleaſant town of Blandford, fituate on the 
river Stour, over which we croſs a handſome 
bridge of ſix arches: from whence we have: 
delightful view of Brianſton, the elegant 
manſion of Mr. Portman, &c. A beautiful 
ſweep or creſcent of various foliage, called inc 
cliff, hanging over the river, leads the eſe 
gradually to the houſe, newly erected, which 
is a ſuperb pile of Portland ſtone, ſuitable to 
the fortune of its owner, well known t0 
eclipſe moſt Commoners or Noblemen in 
England, 
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England. This was anciently, in time of 
Edward I. the feat of William de Eching- 
ham, in right of his wife Vura, daughter and . 
heir of Rad. de Stopham, from whom it de- 
ſcended to Sir Allan de Blockſhall, who held 
it in grand ſergeanty under this odd tenure, 
« That he ſhould find a man to go before the 
King's army forty days bareheaded and bare- 
footed, in his ſhirt and linnen drawers, hold- 
ing in one hand a bow without a ſtring, and 
in the other an arrow without feathers.” 
From him it came to the Rogers's, men of 
ancient deſcent and great reſpect; in Wich 
family it continued till Sir William Portman 
purchaſed it, who left it to his adopted heir 
Henry Portman, in which family, as we be- 
tore deſcribed, it now ſplendidly continues.“ 

Blandford is a borough town, which gives 
name to one of the five diviſions of this f 
county, and being burnt down in 1731, roſe | Hy | 
like another phœnix from its aſhes with the I 
handſome plumage it now wears. The Marl- 
borough family have their ſecond title of Mar- 
quis from this pleaſant town. 


However with one or two more adoptions. I think the 
preſent owner is by the male line, a Berkeley. 
| | The 
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The next morning, inſtead of continuing 
the great road to Saliſbury, we deviated ſouth- 
caſt to Winburn, for the purpoſe of viſiting 
the Iſle of Wight, Southampton, and Port(. 
mouth. The former part of the way is open, 
and arable land ; the next, extenſive ſheep 
downs. On Badbury down, about two miles 
from Winburn, we ſaw on our left a mounted 
hill, now crowned with firs, which is re. 
markable for a treble rampart ; where tradi- 
tion ſays once ſtood a caſtle, the ſeat of the 
Weſt-Saxon Kings; which Camden obſerve: 
was in his time ſo utterly decayed, that he 
ſaw not the leaſt ſign of it;. probably there- 
fore this was a ſummer ſtation of the Roman 
legion, who are ſaid to have had their winter 
ſtation at Winborn; which is further con- 
firmed from coins, urns, and a Roman 
ſword dug up there, beſides the traces aft: 
foſs-way leading from hence to old Saliſbury. 
We now arrived at this ancient town, (calle 
by Antoninus in his Ttinerary, Vindogladiz, 
ſignifying its ſituation between two rivers) 
which the Britons called Glediau, or ſwords. 


The preſent name is alſo taken from river, 
com. 
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compounded of Win, or Vin, part of the 
old name, and Burn, the Saxon word for 
water or river. Minſter was added to it from 
its monaſtery and church ſo called, built in 
-12 by Cuth-Burga, fiſter to Ina, King of 
the Weſt-Saxons; which decaying, there 
aroſe in its place a new church with a fair 
vault under the choir, and a very high ſpire 
belides the ſteeple; which ſpire, its moſt 


beautiful ornament, was ſuddenly blown 
down in 1600, during morning ſervice; the 
ſtones battered down all the lead, and broke 
much of the timber roof of the church, yet 
without any injury to the people. This ruin 
was again repaired with the church revenues, 
and the liberal aſſiſtance of Sir John Han- 
am, whoſe deſcendant, Sir William Han- 
am, Baronet, ſtill reſides here. After the 
geſtruction of this monaſtery, prebendaries 
ere introduced, and Reginald Pole made 
ean of it, who afterwards became Cardinal 
nd Archbiſhop of Canterbury; adding, as 
amden obſerves, the“ reputation of piety, 
dom, and eloquence, to the quality of his 
ice,” for he was of the royal blood, by 
being 


ruminating upon the relicks of the dead, 
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being ſon to Margaret Pole, Counteſs of 
Saliſbury, and daughter to George, Duke 
of Clarence, brother to King Edward Iv. 
The choir with four ſinging men, fix boy, 
and an organ, are the only cathedral r. 
mains now in uſe. Thoſe who are fond of 


may here find ſeveral monuments of conſe 
quence particularly that of King Ethelrd, 
one of the beſt of princes, who, being ſlain 
in a battle againſt the Danes at Wittingham, 
in the cauſe of religion and his country, ob- 
tained the ſirname of Martyr. Near this i 
the monument of Gertrude Blunt, daughte 


to William Lord Mountjoy, the great Mar 
chioneſs of Exeter, and another of Edwai 


Courtenay, the laſt Earl of Devonſhire « 
that family, from a branch of which is d. 
ſcended the preſent Viſcount Courtenay 0 
Powderham-caſtle near Exeter. On tl 
other fide of the choir, lies John de Beauto 
Duke of Somerſet, with his wife, Marg 
ret,* daughter and heir of Sir John Bea 
champ of Bletſho, whoſe daughter Mar! 
* Whoſe picture we ſaw at Enmore caſtle in Somerſetſhi 
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ret Counteſs of Richmond, and mother to 
King Henry VII, at this place built a free- 
ſchool; the endowment of which has ſince 
been augmented by a great benefactreſs 
Queen Elizabeth. 

From hence we proceeded to Chriſt-church, 
with an additional horſe (after the manner of a 
Tandem,) whoſe new alacrity gave a finer 
animation and zeſt to the ſpirits than if we 
always indulged in the rapidity of poſt horſes. 
From a gradual decreaſe of hills the two or 
three laſt ſtages, we now came into a perfect 
flat; and from a ſtratum of flint and hard 
roads, to an indifferent ſoil, and deep ſands. 
The fields around were principally arable; 
and I obſerved ſeveral crops of buck-wheat, 
to be plowed in as manure; a mode of cul- 
tivation highly recommended in ſuch a coun- 
try. Turnips are a here in great a- 
bundance. | 

We now take leave of this county, and 
enter that of the rich and delightful Hampſhire ; 
and paſſing thro this ſhort unintereſting 
part, croſs the famous river Stour again at 
lvy-bridge, where, having left his favourite 
county 
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county which he nearly biſects, from his 
ſource of ſix ſmall fountains at Stourton in 


Wilts, (once the honor and ſeat of the Baro 


that name, & bearing for their armes theſe ſir 


fountains) he haſteth towards Chiriſt- church, 
to pay that tribute, which he hath taken 


from other leſſer rivers, to the great King 
of waters, the Sea. Variety of fiſni are taken 


here in great plenty; and we had ſmall turbot 


for dinner very cheap. This old town's 


neat and pleaſant, now called Chriſtechurch 
from its church ſo dedicated, but former 
Twinhamburn, from its ſituation between 
two rivers, which bears the ſame etimolbgy 
as 'Winburn. In the time of the Saxons it 
was fortified with a caſtle, and adorned witll 
an ancient church of prebendaries; Which 
was in the reign of William Rufus reſtored by 
Ralph Flambard Biſhop of Durham, Who 
had been Dean of that church; and richly 
endowed by Richard de Rivers Earl of Devon, 
to whom King Henry I, gave this place in 
fee; and ſo continued in great . repute till its 
fatal fall amidſt the general wreck of monaſ. 


oo Now the ſeat of Mr, Hoare, and a place much admired. 
teries, 


Q 
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teries. We viſited theſe venerable walls; 
on the outſide a lofty, ſtupendous pile, that 
beſpoke a former magnificence within; as 
we entered, the devaſtations of time, and the 
iron hand of Cromwell were too evident. 
The roof is in a deplorable ſtate; owing as it 
is believed to the falling in of a beautiful 
tower or ſpire which once adorned the exter- 
nal part. The choir is ſmall but very hand- 
ſome, particularly its altar piece of ſtone, 
richly carved; the genealogy of our Saviour 
traced down from Jeſſe; at his head David; 
at his feet Solomon ; the Virgin and child, 
with three wiſe men paying their offerings ; 
the Shepherd with ſheep, to whom the an- 
gels brought glad tidings; alſo the ſtar that 
appeared above, where the young child was 
born. Here too more minutely we trace the 
plunderer's works; only nitches now remain, 
where once were large images of filver, &c. 
To the left of this their ſacrilegious hands 
are (till more viſible, on that beautiful ce- 
notaph built for the Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who was moſt cruelly beheaded, at the age 
of 70 in the tower, being attainted for treaſon 
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31 Henry VIII, on the ſuppofition that tlie 
inſurreftion about that time in Vorkſhire, 
was thro' the inſtigation of the Cardinal 
Pole, her fon, and conſequently this occa- 
ſion was taken to cut her off; in whom de- 
termined the line of Plantagenet. The va- 
rious arms and other devices, the order of 
the garter, &c. are terribly defaced, which 
when complete muſt have been beautiful; 
as: the whole of this pure gothic miniature 
now appears by far the beſt I ever we, 
and univerſally admired. 

The following copy of an original letter, 
in the library of the late Mr. Brander, of 
this place, which was ſent to Oliver Crom- 
well by his men, will further elucidate what 
I have deſcribed; it ſays, ** we have been 
into the chapel and found the Counteſs of 
Saliſbury's tomb, built of Caen ſtone from 
Normandy, which we have defaced; alſo 
fome gold and filver cups which ill be 
uſeful and ornamental for your table.” We 
aſcended to the top of the tower and enjoyed 
a moſt delightful view of the ſurrounding 


ho the Ifle of n and the Needles, 
, which 
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which are immenſe rocks of chalk, -hurld 


at ſome diſtance into the water, 

Mr. Gilpin ſpeaking of his diſlike to hits 
objects, ſays, that nature never colours in this 
offenſive way ; and that the chalky cliff is 


the only permanent object of this kind, which 


ſhe allows to be hers ; and this ſeems rather 
a force upon her from the boiſterous action of 
a furious element. But even here it is her 
conſtant endeavour to correct this offenſive 
tint. She hangs her cliffs with ſamphire and 
other marine plants; or ſhe ſtains them with 


various hues, ſo as to remove, in part at leaſt, 


the diſguſting glare. The weſtern end of the 


Ile of Wight, called the Needle- cliffs, is a 


remarkable inſtance of this. Theſe rocks are 
a ſubſtance nearly reſembling chalk ; but na- 
ture has fo reduced their unpleaſant luſtre, by 
a variety of chaſtiſing tints, that in moſt 

lights they have even a beautiful effect.“ 
From hence we purſued our courſe to Ly- 
mington ; the country is moſtly flat and un- 
pleaſant; and nothing remarkable occurs ex- 
cept a modern large manſion, called High- 
cliff, built by the preſent Lord Bute. The 
11 2 medley 
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medley of architecture is too profuſe to be 
really handſome, yet at this diſtance it has a 
pleaſing effect. The front to the ſea is 
eſteemed more beautiful, and the inſide, tho 
not often diſplayed, is very elegant, and or- 
namented with a ſingular fine collection of 
ſea views, &c. der 

Lymington is a ſmall maritime town, ftw 
ate on the river, oppoſite the iſland, and is 
principally indebted to its populous condition! 
from becoming a bathing and watering place. 
The rides and objects worthy notice are ſuf- 
ficiently variegated and alluring; but we had 
not an opportunity of indulging in theſe 
pleaſures; eager now to croſs to the Iſle of 
Wight. About a mile from this place, nearer 
the water, Mr. Gilpin enjoys his elegant: 
tirement of Vicar's- hill. A 20} 

The weather was this morning partiouhah 
tempeſtuous, though without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of rain; we waited with anxious 
expectation till noon, for the arrival of the 
packet from Yarmouth, but in vain; no 
ſmall boat could be procured as a ſafe and 


een — ſo we changed our plan, 
and 
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and continued by land to Southampton, We 
ſoon came upon that ground which under the 
oppreſſion and tyranny of William the Con- 
queror, had ſuffered the moſt cruel devaſta- 
tions, for he deſtroyed all the towns, villages, 
and churches ; and turning out the poor in- 
habitants, made a foreſt for wild beaſts of 30 
miles in circuit, called in that age the Vtene, 
now the New Foreſt; this he did either to 
make a more eaſy acceſs for his Normans in 
caſe of any inſurrections after his conqueſt, 
or to indulge himſelf in hunting, or to raiſe 
money by unjuſt means. For he, more mer- 
ciful to beaſts than mankind, laid the moſt 
ſevere penalties on thoſe who ſhould treſpaſs 
on his game. But the Divine vengeance 
ſeemed ſtrongly to mark his impious projects; 
for Richard, his ſecond. ſon, was killed by 2 
peſtilential blaſt in this foreſt; William Ru- 
tus, his third ſon, was cafually ſhot with an 
arrow by Walter Tyrrel; and his grandſon 
Henry, by Robert, his eldeſt ſon, was, like 
Abſalom, caught by the hair in the boughs, 
and left hanging till he periſhed; On the 
north fide of this foreſt, near Malwood caſtle, 

| I i 3 ſtill 
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ſtill grows the oak on which Tyrrel's arrow 
glanced when he ſhot William Rufus, which 
was ordered by Charles II. to be incloſed 
with pails. The ſtory of its putting forth 
buds on Chriſtmas day, which wither again 
before night, may appear idle and ſuperſti- 
tious to thoſe who have not ocular demon- 
| ſtration; the latter part, indeed, I will not 
vonch for, but the former is unqueſtionably 
true, and I have ſeen as extraordinary an ef- 
fe& upon the Glaſtonbury thorn ; the oak 1 
have not ſeen, but I am contented with the 
evidence of a friend, whoſe veracity is in my 
mind equal to ſelf fight. This gentleman 
was, a few years ſince called upon to deter- 
mine a wager, that a leaf ſhould be produced 
on Chriſtmas day, the ſize of a filbert ; which 
he then gathered to the ſatisfactory determi- 
nation of the bet. The Foreſt is divided into 
nine walks, each of which has a keeper ; and 
has two rangers or bow-bearers, and a Lord- 


warden; which office, according to Leland, 
belonged by inhe:itance to the Earls of Arun- 
del; but is at pꝛeſent enjoyed by the Duke 
of Gloceſter. aff | 
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We paſſed through Lyndhurſt, a ſmall 
town of one principal ſtreet, with variety of 
ſummer reſidencies around it. The Duke of 
Gloceſter has a pleaſant ſeat here; and a little 
beyond the village on the left, we obſerved 
the ſear and pleaſure grounds of the late Sir 
Philip Jennings, Bart.* and now. inhabited 
by his widow. We proceeded through moſt 
delightful avenues, formed by the umbrageous 
arms of noble ſons of the Foreſt. When we 
came upon the open plain again, the contraſt 
was moſt ſeverely felt. That driving wind 


which had at Lymington prevented our paſ- 
ſage to the Iſle of Wight, now met us with 


all its embattled hoſt upon theſe plains; and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty we could 
gain ground. The volumes of. duſt which 
enveloped us on every fide, almoſt obſtructed 
our ſight, and made us motionleſs. It was 
a conſolation, however, to think we had not 
to contend with a more dangerous element. 


* His paternal ſtate was at Duddleſton, in Shropſhire, 
he took the name of Clerke and died about a year fince, 
and his only ſon a few months after him, S. P, upon 
which the title became extinct. | 
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After theſe ſevere ſtruggles we were ſurround- 
ed with protecting incloſures, which ſoon led 
us through the extenſive pariſh of Eling, and 
round the head of Southampton river. Near 
Ealing i is Poulton's, lately the favourite ſeat 
of the Right Hon. Hans Stanley, from whom 


it came to Mr, Wellbore Ellis, the ,preſent 


owner, who married his ſiſter. It formerly 
belonged to a branch of the noble family of 
the Powletts, of this county. After making 


a conſiderable elbow amidſt delightful {cenery,. 


rich with country manſions, &c. we arriye 
at this delightful town, the ſeat, of much, 


pleaſure, opulence, and commerce. The an- 
tiquity of Southampton can he no longer 
queſtioned, from the various Roman coins, 
veſtiges of old walls, &c. that have been dug 
up around! it; but various are the opinions af | 


the origin of its name. Some deriving it from 
the Clauſentum of Antoninus, or from the 
ancient Triſanton; the former ſignifying the 


Port Entum, and the latter the Bay of An- 


ton. We may therefore with greater cer- 
tainty ſubſcribe to Camden, who reſts upon 
the unqueſtionable authority of Doomſday 

6 5 book, 
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book, where che whole county is expreſsly 
called Hantſcyre, or Hantonſcire, from Han- 
ton, or Hampton; a name of pure Saxon 
origin. Whatever was its ancient condition, 
fituation, or bꝛunds, wie are aſſured that it 
ſhared in the common miſeries of the nation 
during the Daniſh wars, when Old Hanton 
fell a prey to thoſe deſtructive tyrants, A. D. 
980. And in the time of William the Con- 
queror, it appears from the expreſſion of his 
own book, that the King had in that town 
only, eighty men or tenants in demeſne.” 4 
Which, about 400 years ago, when King 
Edward III. and Philip of Valois, contended 
tor the kingdom of France, was burnt by the | 
French. Out of the aſhes whereof there 
ſprang up a more conveniently fituated town, 
« that which now remains (as Camden fays) 
between two rivers &; famous for the num 


* Itchin and Tees; the former, on the eaſt ſide of the 
town, riſes from two ſmall lakes near Alresford, a market 
town ſituate in the eaſt part of the county, and runs thro? 
Wincheſter; the latter riſes near Baſingſtoke in the north 
borders of the county and paſſes by Overton, famous for 
trout, thro? Whitchurch, | and (catching another ſtream 
from Andover, runs thro? Stockbridge, Romſey, &c. and 
enters the noble Southampton-water at Redbridge. b 

cr 
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ber and neatneſs of its buildings, for the rich- 
neſs of inhabitants, and reſort of merchants; 
fortified with a double ditch, ftrong walls, 
with ſeveral battlements : and for a better de- 
fence to the harbour, there is a ſtrong caſtle 
built of ſquare ſtone, upon a high-raiſed 
mount, by Richard II.“ This is now con- 
verted into a pleaſure-houſe, whoſe windows 
and top command moſt delightful views: 

Anecdotes of great men and popular fto- 
ries are handed down from mind toi mind, 
and even liſped by the mouths of babes, till 
a confuſion of times and places deftroys/their 
characteriſtic marks, and leaves nothing but 
an obſcure ſenſe or mere ſound. That fi- 
mous one of Canute, King of Englandand 
Denmark, reproving a flattering courti, 
who perſuaded him that all nature would 
obey his royal will and pleafure, comes un- 
der this deſcription, and is no doubt well 
known to all mankind, as the fineſt leſſon to 
curb tyranny and pride ; from him that it ¶ on 
teth on a throne to him who ruleth in a cot: ſtro 
tage. But when we are told that this is tit 
place, the beach whereon we now walk, that 

gait 
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gave riſe to the admirable leſſon and oratory; 
its value 1s doubly enhanced, and we reflect 
upon 1t with the higheſt pleaſure. © When 
he came (ſays Henry of Huntingdon) to 
ſhore, he commanded a chair to be ſet for him 
and ſaid to the flowing tide: Thou art un- 


der my dominion, ana the ground on which 
« I fit is mine, nor did ever any diſobey my 
* commands with impunity, therefore I com- 


mand thee not to come upon my ground, 
nor to wet the cloaths or the feet of me thy 
lord and maſter.” But the rude waves pre- 
ſently came up, and wet his royal feet; upon 
which he ſtept back and ſaid; Let all the 
inhabitants of the world know, that the 
power of Monarchs is a vain and empty 
* thing, and that no one deſerves the name of 

* King, but he whoſe will, by an eternal 
„law, the Heaven, Earth, and Sea obey.” 
Nor would he ever after ſuffer the crown to 
be put on his head, but cauſed it to be placed 
on Chriſt's ſtatue at Wincheſter. The 
ſtrongeſt circumſtantial evidence of this ſtory 
may be gathered from the ancient coins of 
Canute, which were afterwards ſtamped with 
a mitre 
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a mitre on his head, or ſometimes a n or tri- 
angular covering. * 


The preſent ſtate of Southampton is full a 


flouriſhing as in Camden's time, / tho' not 
perhaps from the ſame reſources; its home 
trade and manufactures are at a low ebb; 
but its navigable merchandize is ſtill ven 
conſiderable with Portugal, and the Iſland 
of Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. Its charming 
and healthful fituation, goodneſs of build. 
ings, &c. have of late years, made it the 
reſidence of many genteel and reſpectable fa- 
milies; and tho' ſea-bathing and accommo- 
dations for that purpoſe are not in ſuch per- 
fection here as in many other places; yet the 
beauty of the ſurrounding country, the glb. 
rious appearance of the river waſhing it 
borders and communicating with the de- 
lightful Ifle ot Wight, together with nume 
rous other objects of amuſement and curiolity, 
make ample amends for thoſe deficiencies 
and render it a public place of the firſt faſhion! 
High - ſtreet is remarkably handſome, and 
well paved. The gate way leading into it 
is a 2 piece of architecture and in high 
preſer- 
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preſervation : after a diſplay of genteel ac- 
commodations and other buildings, it winds 
in a pleaſing curve, and terminates at the 
quay. Nor is it inferior to other publie 


minutiæ of them, or the ſurrounding places of 
delight, would be foreign to the purpoſe of a 
general tour. In the catalogue of religious 
and charitable foundations, in the five pa- 
riſhes, into which Southampton is at preſent 
divided; Holyrood church, as at is moſt; at- 
tended, is worth mentioning, particularly for 


liſter to the late Hans Stanley, of Poultons, 
hniſhed by the famous Ryſbrack, and her 
death thereon recorded by the poet Thom 
lon, who alſo celebrates her loſs molt feel- 
Ingly, in the Summer of his Seaſons, - St. 
ichael, All Saints, and the conſolidated. 
ings of St. Lawrence and St. John, are 
oſtly old and inconſiderable. But St. Ma- 
ys having been deſtroyed by fire, is re- built 
nodern, and is in the gift of the Biſhop of 
Vincheſter, and valued at Ioool. per annum. 
The 


places, in aſſembly rooms, plays, and other 
modes of diverſion, But to enter into the 


its monument to the memory of Miſs Stanley, 
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The hoſpital of God's houſe is a very ahieitnt | 
eſtabliſhment, founded by one Roger Ham. 
ton, according to a charter, in the Monaſti. 
con, of Edward III. but without date!” I 
conſiſts at preſent of a warden, four old men, 
and old women, who are allowed two ſhi. 
lings a weck. We will omit the reſt as in. 
conſiderable, to give ſome account of the 
objects worth notice in this vicinity. 
Necteleye, Lettele, Netley, Edwarſton, 
or De loco Sancti Edwardi, juxa Southamp- 
ton, is pleaſantly ſituated, in the pariſh'd 
Hound, on the eaſtern banks of the South. 
ampton river, about two miles belew thut 
town. According to Godwin and Lelani, 
it was founded by Petro de Rupibus, wh 
died 1235; but Dugdale and Tanner attr- 
bute it to Henry III, „who, fays the lit 
ter, © A. D. 1239, founded an abbey 
« Ciſtertian Monks from Beaulieu, and com- 
| mended it to St. Mary and Sr. Edwatd 
About the time of the diflolution, here wi 
an abbot and twelve monks; whoſe poſſe 
fions were then valued, according to Du 
dale, at . 100. 12s. 8d. but according | 
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Speed, at J. 150. 28. gd. The eſtate was 
granted by Henry VIII, to Sir William Pau- 
let.” About the middle of the 16th century, 
it was the ſeat of the Earl of Hertford; and 


Earl of Huntingdon, who, as tradition ſays, 
converted part of the chapel into a kitchen 
and other offices; ſtill reſerving the eaſt end 
for ſacred uſes. In the year 1700 it came 


into the poſſeſſion of Sir Berkeley Lucy, who 


ſold the materials of the chapel to one Tay- 


lor, a carpenter, of Southampton, Who 


took off the roof, which till that time was 
entire, It afterwards belonged to Henry 
Cliff, Eſq. who ſold it to Mr. Dummer, in 
whoſe family it remains. The view of part 
of the chapel, (which was built in the form 
of a croſs) taken, in 1761, by Mr. Grole, 
to whom I am indebted for this account, 
annexed to his work, ſhews it was an eles. 
gant building, though now greatly defaced. 
There are likewiſe (he ſays) remains of the 
refectory and kitchen: the whole is fo over- 
grown with ivy, and interſperſed with tres, 
as to form a ſcene, inſpiring the moſt pleaſmg 
melancholy. | Hav- 


afterwards was fitted up and inhabited by an 
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Haying thus given its bi 
tion, let me nom add. that pain 


Val: „The 1 e 
in October and November; ng ſno N 
been ſeen to lie there for theſe go cat gall; 
the myrtles grow in the ground againſt th 
houſes, and Guernſey lilies bloom in ever 
window: the town clean and well; hal, 
ſurrounded by its old ſtone walls, with, cher 
towers and gate - ways, ſtands at the, point 


a peninſula, and opens full furhy to a un 
of the ſea, which, having formed two hen | 
tiful bays on each hand of it, ſtretches am: 
in direct view, till it joins, the Britin chm BY 
nel 3 it is ſkirted « on. either fide with grad k 
rifing. grounds, cloathed with thick woch v 
and directly croſs its. mouth riſe the, high ſu 
lands of the Ifle of Wight, at diſtance, but pe 
diſtinctly ſeen. In the boſom of, the word 

Leoncealed from, prophane eyes). lie hid ths to1 
ryins of * Nettley, Abbey;, there, may be richt th; 


and greater hguftg. of cee H 
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is content with his ſituation. See "thiere, at 
the top of that hanging meadow, under the 
ſhade of thoſe old trees, that bend into an 
balf circle about it, he is walking lowly 
(good man) and bidding his beads for the- 
ſouls of his benefactors, interred in that ve- 
nerable pile, that lies beneath him. Beyond 
it (the meadow ſtill deſcending) nods a thicket 
of oaks, that maſk the building, and have 
excluded a view too gariſh and luxuriant for 
an holy eye; only on either hand they leave 
an opening for the blue glittering ſea.” Did 
you not obſerve how as that white fail ſhot by 
and was loſt, he turned and croſſed himſelf 
todrive the tempterfromhim, that hadthrown 
that diſtinction in his way? 1 ſhould tell you, 
the ferry- man, who rowed me, 'a luſty young 
fellow, told me that he would not for all the 
world paſs a night at the abbey (there wets 
ſuch things ſeen in it) though there was © 
power of money hid there.” 9 

What befel the two unfortunate 50 
tors of the name of Taylor, in plundering 
this abbey of its materials, thoſe who are fond 
of dreams, apparitions, and' ſecond "lights; 
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will find an extraordinary account” of, in 
Browne Willis's Mitred Abbies. ?- 
As modern objects of ſight, Bellevue and 
Bevis Mount, ſituate cloſe adjacent on the : 
road to Wincheſter, merit the firſt attention; 
the former was built by Mr. Nuthandep It. 
Andre, now the property of Mr. Ch. | 
a minor, and inhabited by Admiral King; | 
The latter was the feat and favourite reſi- 
dence, during the latter part of his life, of the 
late General Sir John Mordaunt, K. B. ſo 
beloved for his vivacity and hoſpitality. 1 
think I have heard, it had been before the 
habitation; in his old age, of his uncle, the fa- 
mous General, Charles, Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, the friend of Pope and Swift, with 
whoſe character, and whoſe letters, in the 
well-known correſpondence of thoſe great 
genius's, we are ſo delighted. Upon the 
death of Sir John, it came to his couſin, the 
preſent Earl of Peterborough, who ſold it to 
. _—_ On the right of Ro” * 


3 


7 P. 205 and 6, Vol. 4 e 14 views MB 
+ He died at Liſbon, Oct. 25, 1735s aged Th and as : 
great grandfather of the * Earl. | : 
South 
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South Stoneham, the ſeat of Mr. Hans Sloane, 
who is next in ſucceſſion after the preſent 
poſſeſſor, to the eſtates of Mr. Hans Stanley, 
of Poultons. About two miles further is 
North Stoneham, the ſeat of Mr. Fleming, 
Member for Southampton, whoſe family have 
poſſeſſed it many years. Near this place is a 
very curious manufactory of blocks for pul- 
lies, uſed in ſhips, &c. Theſe, which before 
were only made by hand, are here entirely 
formed by machinery, in a manner no hen 
elſe known or practiſed. eit 1 

Thus far having noticed the chief beautich 
round Southampton, let us now proceed to 
ſcenes ſtill more beautiful, if poſſible, and as 
nothing is lovely, nothing engaging, in the 
abſence of Nature's painting orb, we had no 
cauſe to complain on that account. The 
morning was all glorious, and the ſteady gale 
auſpicious, when we took early paſſage. in one 
of thoſe excellent vehicles, called the Mail 
Packet, to the Iſle of Wight, Thoſe who are 
fond of water excurſions, cannot fail to be 
greatly pleaſed with this, where the river and 
the land continually conſpire to delight us 
Kk2 with 


$99 HAMP 8 n 
with 15 diverſity of hea öl A 111 1 2 Gu 
along, 1 the water, Was, i. in ſom e places, alm moſt 
ſtrewed 


covered with wild fowl, 2 ober ftrewe 

with the buſy groups of fithing boy t ts. About c 

eight wiles down we were Plated with th 

view of Cadlands, the elegant ſeat of At, 

Drummond, charmingly peeping | from m ami 
the graceful foliage of the Nest, 

ano 

A little lower, on the oppoſite ſhore, on our 

: left, ſtands Hook, the large. | but e 
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built houſe of Governor Hornlby ; Ay after r hav- 


8310 


ing been twice burnt, it was finiſhed 15 


three years ſince, according to the ſame Plat ab 
as the Governour' 's at Madras. | The noble 


46,3728 


yatch belonging to this gentleman , we a 
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| ſaw, which i is eſteemed the fineſt on. the cls; 
but he had the misfortune to have all i lits! . 
preſſed i in the laſt war. Below this to 


39079 —7 
right, on a narrow neck of land, Which 


ſtretches out conliderably i into the riyer, ſtands 
a pretty ſtrong fort, called Calſhot, Caſtle; 


this was built by Henry VIII. to 1 | 
entrance of the river. Great additions 
been fince made, and a garriſon is conſtantl ly | 


kept, under the command of a — 
who 
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ho Kas in it ole excellent Ypartments, and 
| from the privileges oy the pr bal, ä enjoys 
a very liberal income. 72 Adja acent to this the 
honourable Temple Luttrel has erected a lofty 
tower, which is called his F olly ; but not- 
vithſtanding i its fantaſtical ſhape, I am told 
the inſide is admirable, ind the outſide i is far- 
rounded. with Turkiſh tents very curious, in- 
to which you enter by ſubterrapeous paſſages, 3 
the expence of this fingular place was | ver 
great. We now ruſhed forward. into, that 
pleaſant « circular ocean which "furrounds the 
iſland. The gale was briſk; and 5 waves, 
to the ideas of landſmen, : appea red, folli li ing 
high ; but diveſted of fear, EY 25055 is more 
deli ghtful. A free | an 2 agrecable, fail of abo 

16 miles, i in about two hours, and at the 75 
expence of fix-pence, we arrived at We ſt- 
Cowes, 'a conſiderable harbour and a place er 
trade; ſituate at the mouth ofN ewport-river, 
to guard which j is anothercaſtle and eie en 
built by Henry vin; ; and oppol te to this was 
another at Eaſt ns, but now demoliſhed, 


A tranſlation from Leland, Tpeaks o of them 


9YOU & 10 Di "8111103 8 301 2742 24 
tus: 
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The two huge Cowes that bene en s Herng] f 1951 
6 Shake caſt and weſt, with their tremendous = Ry 
7 They guard fair Newport, and the lofty iſle, l 
a Prom f fierce RET and their cruel 17 55 . 


i} 


Alter breakfaſt we e to 1 
which ſtands almoſt in the centre of the 
iſland: the road is a gradual aſcent; the 
river winding near it to the left, affords a 
pleaſing view, and the country, moſtly arable, 
looks fertile. About a mile from Newport 
we paſs a large houſe of induſtry, erected for the 
maintenance and employment of the poor in 
general, which is capable of containing 70⁰0 


perſons. - The garden that ſurrounds it, is 


divided into numerous little allotments, which 
beſpeak comfort to thoſe induſtrious owners, 
who by their little manufactures; there eſtab- 
liſhed, eaſe the mee; of a conſiderable 
burden. | ichn H 

Before we enced; let us add ane on) 


remarks of this iſland, and a ſhort ſketcl» of 


its. hiſtory. By the Romans it was called 
Vecta, by the Britons Guith, and the Saxons 


Wite, from whence we derive. its'- preſent 


name. TY A this iſle to the 
Roman 
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Roman Empire in the reign of Claudius. Cer- 
dicus, the founder of the Weſt Saxons; "was 


alſo the ficſt that brought it under fubjection | 
to that nation. With them it continued till 


about 65, when it underwent ſeveral other 


changes. About the year 10%, William 
Fitz-Oſborne, then Marſhal of England and 
Earl of Hereford, conquered this iſland, and 
became firſt Lord of it. It was ſoon after 
his death ſeized into the King's hands, but 
it continued not long in the Crown, for King 
Henry I. gave it to Richard de Rivers, Earl 
of Devon, who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Baldwin, and here it continued through ſeveral 
generations, till Baldwin 5th, dying with 
out iſſue, his ſiſter Habel became his heir, : 
who being married to William de Fortibus, 
Earl of Albemarle, was Lady of this iſland: 
Her three fons dying in her life-time, ſhe'wis 
prevailed upon (or as Mr. Camden ſays, con- 
ſtrained by much difficulty) to ſell this ma- 
nor and that of Chriſt- Church, to King Ed- 
ward I. for 6000 marks, paid by the King's 
Receivers, 1261 3 after this iſland had been 
in oy FOI of Rivers 170 years. This 

K k 4 iſland 
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zilland has-ſeveral.times ſuffer byrchę indi- 
ions: of the French, partir ularlybin tlig i Vt 
of, Richard II. hen they landed: ug, 

_þprat ſeveral towns, and laid; ſtege to C 
break Caſtle, but the defahce of Bir Haigh 
yrell, then gpvernor, mada them tentid 
ta, re a compromiſe ſrbiir the land- 
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ers of. 1000 marks. Again, in .the!gears 
4403, 1545. &6. they made.other bold at · 
tempts to conquer this iſland; but without 
ſuccaſo. Thus having continued near! 200 
Fears in the Crovyn, it vras at length advanced 
tothe title of kingdom, about 144 53 by 
Henry VI. who baving created Henry Beru- 
ghamp, firſt premier Earl of Englandꝗ then 
Duke of Warwick, laſtly crowned him 
King of this iſland with his own hands. But 
this did not long continue, for he dying with- 
out male iſſue, it again returned to the Crown, 
in which it reſted 44 years, till Edward I. 
who ſucceeded. Henry, made his fatherCn- 
w, Richard Woodville, Lord of Wight. 
Alter this, hiſtory is almoſt ſilent till King 
Charles.I, informed of the eruel deſigns of 
the parliament; army, made his eſcape from 
Hamp- 


int 
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Hampion( t durtꝭf und retrdd c the! Ife f 
Wight unden ue care pf Cotentl-Hainmend, 
then gavernoriof:Carefbrool&Callle VO CO- 
ducted his jeſty to that place N6v5"44, 
167, to remain there alt” futther” rderd. 
The ſequeb ug his unhappy füte id tod black 
and t ell khouu to need aby further d- 
3 ui nisse 228m 0991, 10 e 
Haringethus far given its hiſtoty, It us 
Daaden more mitiately- ef its nat. 
Its form is almoſt oval; meaſuring from eaſt 
to weſt 23 miles, and from nortli th ſourh 
133 it contains about 0b, oo etes of very 
fertile arable land, and much paſture Nr 
ſhteppcrandt its inhabitants art domputed 
be about 20, 00. The air is eſteemed ver 
1 the ſouth ſide particularly 
and agrreable. The river Mede; ruft 
ning . 40 north to ſouth divides it into twb 
hundreds, called Eaſt and Weſt . Medine, 
which contain 30 . pariſhes or upwaftk. 
The principal of theſe is Newport, which 
we now viſited; its ſtreets are ſquare, nea 
paved, and houſes well built, it is goverti 
1 a+ Mayor; Aldermen, &. and ſends 
8H Mem- 
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Members to Parliament. From hence ve 
walked to inſpect the noble ruins of Cate. 
brook. Caſtle; the ſun ſhone delightfully, 
and the climate was ſenſibly different from 

that we had felt in the morning; the ſce 
ry around was very agrecable; but in this 
part there is a want of wood; the ſoil a- 
bounds . with chalk, We inſpected the ca- 
de, and were much gratified. This“ caſtle 
is ſituated on an eminence about a mile ſouth, 
of the town of Newport and overlooks the 
village of Careſbrook. Here was, it is ſaid, 
a caſtle or fort, built by the Britons, and 
repaired by the Romans, when this iſland 
was ſubdued by Veſpuſian, A. D. 45. in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius. This 
was afterwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the 
Saxon, who, according to Stowe, was 
King of the Iſland about 519: he called it 
Wight Gariſbourg; of which, Cariſbrook is 
ſuppoſed to be a corrupted contraction. This 
building again falling to decay, either through 
length of time, or ſome other means, was a 
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ſecond time re-edified in the reign of Henry 
I. by Richard de Rivers, Eatt of Devon: and 
Camden ſays it was once more magnificently 
re- built by the Governor of the Iſland. Some 
great repaĩrs wert done here by Queen Elixa- 
beth. In a ſhield over the outer- gate, there 
is the date 1 59%, (the remaining figure is ſo 
overgrown with ivy, as to be rendered ille- 
gible) beneath this are the initials E. R. and 
ndert them the figures 40. Perhaps the 
built this gate, as the Outer-works have a 
more modern appearance than the other parts 
of this edifice. The walls of the ancient part 
of the caſtle encloſe a ſpace whoſe area is about 
an acre and half; its ſhape that of a tight 
angled parallelogram, with the angles round- 
ed off; the greateſt length is from caſt to 
weſt. The entrance is on the weſt fide over 
a bridge, on a curtain, between two baſtions; 
then through a ſmall gate, over which is the 
inſcription before cited; from this, by a paſ- 
ſage, having on each ſide an embattled wall, 
and under a very handſome machicolate@ gate 
flanked wi ith two round towers. The old ddor 
is s ſtill remaining; ; it is formed of ſtrong lat- | 
tics 
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tice work, having at each croffing; 4 picte bf 
von kept down'by a large nail. On the right 
is a ſmall chapel with a burial ground, Walled 


in over the door is carved G. II. 173 8 and 
on the eaſt end is a ſtone tablet, ſhe win ng wing that 
it was repaired during the government of Lord 
Lymington : at preſent there is no fer vide 
in it. It is aid, that there is à farm if The 
iſland; he tythes of Which, amounting tb 
12. per annum, belong to this chapel the 
caſtle itſelf conſtituting the' pariſh of St. Ni- 
cholas. Further on, on the nortli fide, ate 
ſeveral ruins of low buildings, faid to be tht 
where Charles I. was confined; and in ond uf 
tlem is ſhewn the Window through which He 
attemptcd-his eſcape.” Beyond theſe are the 
barracks and Governor's | houſe; "called "tht 
Keep-houſe; in which are ab Hündlse 


rooms. On the north-eaſt angle, on u rn6dnt 


raiſed conſiderably above the other buitdings] 
ſtands the Keep 3 it is an itregular polygon; 3 
the way to it is by an aſcent ef 72 Reps; And 
in it are three more. From this place there 18 4 
moſt extenſive proſpect; che fea being viſible 
to the north, eaſt,” and ſouth, but hid on the 
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welt by a hill. Here was formerly a well, 
laid to be 300 feet deep but ãt is move filled 
up with, ruhbiſh. In the ſouth - caſtiſ angle 
and the remains of another tower, ocalled 
Mountjoy Tower; its walls are, in ſome 

places, 18. feet thick. Theſe towers have 
the appearance of much greater antiquity, 


Other: buildings of the caſtle. The 


old. caſtle is, included within a more modern 
fortific ion; probably built by Queen Eli | 
zabeth; it is an irregular pentagon, bed 
with, ſtone, and defended by ve baſtionãg n 
the outſide of which runs a deep ditcheithe 
north curtain, perhaps on accent obGcits 
length; has a, break in the, twiddley) to make 
a Hank. Several guns are mounted>onrthis 
work, near a mils and half in circumfctonced 

We now returned to Newport, and ren 
thence proceeded, towards the euſtetn fideoof 
the iſland, 1 The toads, conſiderinig ther ohr 
no  turnpikes; are moſtly; good, being fatmeil 
at the expence of every hauſe - holder paying 
two ſhillings annually, '0r-finding heos days | 
labour; and all peopleiaipropertyiinpropars 
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from Newport, we had a charming vieto 
down the meandring river; the face of he 
country began to wear a more rich aſpect, 25 
we were ſurrounded with fine woods. On 
our right we leave Aſh Down, on the higheſt 
part of which is a pyramid of ſtone, twenty 


| feet high, erected by the Crown, as a mark 


for ſhips coming into St. Helen's or Spithead. 
We now paſſed through a beautiful bower of 
oaks and trees of various ſorts, called Fire- 
ſtone coppice, which abound with all kinds 
of game, beſides being of high ornament to 
this ſituation. Aſter this we arrived at 
Ride Quay, without much further obſervation 
having only in this excurſion taken a tran- 
fient glance, rather than a ſurvey of this ſweet 
iſland: but ſufficient however to convince! 
us both of its natural and improved excellence. 
The wind was rather too oppoſite to permit 
our paſſage directly to Partſmouth, which 


was the next object of our purſuit, ſo we 
landed, after a rough ſail, at Stoke- bay, 
walking from thence to Goſport, much amu- 
ſed with the vaſt buildings on our righ t, for 
the charitable ſupport and accommodation 
of 
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longing to the royal navy. This noble 
royal hoſpital is ſituated. at the weſt entrance 
into the harbour, on a dry..gravelly.ſoil,, 
within 400 yards of the water, and ſurround- 
ed with an airing- ground near a mile in eir- 
cumference, incloſed with a wall 12 feet | 
high. On a pediment in the front are vari- 
ous ornaments ſculptured in Portland ſtone; 
the moſt applicable and worth mentioning,: 
is Navigation leaning one hand on a ſhip's) | 
rudder, and pouring: balm} with the other, 

from a viol, on a wounded ſailor. Ovet 
the entrance is a large hall, 100 feet long, 
and 50 broad, where the recovering patienis 

dine. The wards are all uniform, 60 feet 
long, and 20 broad, and each have apart 
ments adjoining for nurſes, with every con- 
venience of water, &c. that conduces to 
cleanlineſs and health. This elegant build- 
ing was begun in 1746, at the earneſt re- 
commendation of Lord Sandwich, and finiſh. 
ed in 1762. As We enter Goſport, which 
is a « ban and nn place, the fortiſi- 
madd bug 11049 101 | - +1 CAtions 95 
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cations and King's Brewery are objects moſt 
ſtriking. At the end of theſe ſtreets, we 

croſs the paſſage in a wherry, to another 
handſome ſtreet called the Point, which 

leads to a draw-bridge and gate into Portf- 

mouth town; where we now retired to an 
exccllent inn, the George, and en 

there during theſe inquiries. 

Portfmouth is fituated in the Iſland of 
Portſea, eaſt of that noble harbour, which 
at high water ſpreads the redundancy of the 
ſea ſeveral miles, to Portcheſter, formerly 
Port-peris, where tradition ſays, Veſpaſian, 
firſt arrived: here forming ſeveral little iſles, 
Pewit, Horſey, &c. it encompaſſeth about 
24 miles of this flat country, named the Iſ- 
land of Portſea, by « narrow ereek at the 
| northern extremity uniting with a large ex- 
panſe, again called Langſton haven. The an- 
cient caſtle of Portcheſter is ſtill remaining 
at the head of the harbour; from whence, 
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1 2s the ſea retiring from this ſhore, made it 
[| leſs commodious, our anceftors removed to 
the entrance or mouth of the harbour, and 
built this excellent town, from thence called 

: Port(- 
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Ponsdeputhe „ Thesgh Rangkiniſpeakeinabe 
higheſt / tertns: of. this place ( particuhly iu 
the walls forte te. made by. King; Edward 
in du memory q Queen Elizabeth, rat a gfæa 
expenc has: ſo / ſecured by ne wor that 
nothing ſcehs mo wanting to make it almoſt 
complete fortification? Vet what a wönder 
ful chatige id here worought ſinte his vibe, 
both las to the e tert; ſtrengtihiʒ aud mag 
cente of? theb land fortifleatidns, 487 war! a 
thoſenoblerrbulvatkes, the reyat navy, and 
other :requiſites=and ornaments belonging td 
marine uffdits : The genug ef England was! 
too unboumded: er toreſt elo i hig Heft 
attainmeht of humam perfection q everſburing 
above the reſt of the world in cle: hũſineſsbof 
commerce, or the arts of NW und ASUS: 
the vaſt growths of naval Ac this en 
come the prindipal ehather for the rb 
ſtores in this our ſuperlor kingdom? And 
though every port has had its proportionale 
encreaſe;:ryet vat a diſparity may weebſerys! 
in comparing the differemt a tes of cherry 
daa in Catidens time; that ef his Kärtted 

220 | L 1 editor; 3 
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editor; and at this day. Nor is the diſparity 
in theſe circumſtances more ſtriking, than in 
the appearance of the town itſelf, which, from 
the ſimple account of our fine old author, 
who ſays, ** It has a church of good ancient 
work, and an hoſpital (which they call God's 
. houſe) founded by Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter,” is now, from the great in- 
creaſe of buſineſs and confluence of people, 
ſwelled into the ſize and magnificence of a 
modern city ; ſo that the walls, not able to 
contain a further enlargement, have diſ- 
charged the great ſurplus into two noble ſub- 
urbs to the weſt and north, named the Point, 
and the Common, ſo called from its healthy 
ſituation ; both of which are large, populous, 
and handſome ; but the latter, from its im- 
moderate increaſe, ſoon promiſes to out-do 
both in ſize and beauty the great town itſelf ; 
this too on reaſonable grounds, being free 
from the laws of garriſon, town, and corpo- 
ration duties, &c, So that the idea of Cam- 
den is now totally ſubverted, or eclipſed, where 
he ſays, © Portſmouth is populous in time of 
war, but not ſo in time of peace; and ſeems 

more 
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more inclined to the arts of Mars and Nep- 
tune, than of Mercury. Surely it may now 
be ſaid, that the common buſineſs of this 
place creates more life and action, under the 
ſoft olive branch of peace, than was then ſeen 
beneath the boiſtrous banner, and the 1 
clarion of war. | t 
Having thus far premiſed in a general ac- 
count, we will now proceed to deſcribe par- 
ticulars, in the order which we ſaw them. 
October 11, fair and pleaſant, we walked to 
the Common, where we firſt inſpected the 
gun-yard, a place of great curioſity and en- 
tertainment. The different ſized guns, ſhot, 
and other implements of war, are here piled 
up in the moſt neat and exact order imagin- 
able. We ſaw likewiſe nine of the guns that 
were recovered from the Royal George. From 
hence we continued along this new part of 
the town, which ſoon led us to the Dock=- 
yard, where, by ſending a proper requeſt to. - 
the Commiſſioners, and inſerting. our names 
and places of abode, &c. in a book, accord- 
ing to the uſual and neceſſary form, we were 
civilly- attended round this immenſe and im- 
LI 2 portant 
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portant place, which is like another 'town 
within its walls, conſiſting of . innumerable 
ſtore-houſes; large rows of handſome dwell- 
| ings for the principal officers ; particularly a 
{pacious and elegant one for the Commiſſion. 
er; a noble academy for the inſtruction of 
youth, intended for the navy, and a neat mo- 
dern chapel, in which is hung the bell that 
belonged to the Royal George. But the prin- 
Cipal objects worth the notice of a traveller 
are the rope-houſe and the anchor forge. The 
former conſiſts of three rooms, one over the 
other, 870 ſeet long. In the upper ones they 
were with great quickneſs and ingenuity ſpin- 
ning the hemp and preparing the threads; 
while below they were uniting the different 
parts into one immenſe whole, called a cable, 
which proceſs is ſo very difficult and labo- 
rious as to require the efforts of near 100 men 
to complete it. The perſpective ſeen from 
one end of this room, while they are working 
at the other, is very ſtriking and curious. 
While we were thus filled with admiration 
and aſtoniſhment at this immenſe pile and its 


operations, we were equally ſurpriſed to re- 
| . 
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flect on the villainy of Jack the Painter, who 
now hangs in chains on the Goſport fide of 
the harbour, for having, in i777, moſt da- 
ringly fet fire to it ; but providentially his 
deep laid ſcheme was in great meaſure fruſ- 
trated, by its breaking out prematurely in the 
day inſtead of the night, and the wind driving 
towards the water, which prevented a ſimi- 
lar havock to what this yard ſuffered, July 
3, 1760; when, as it was believed by light- 
ening, Which was that day terrible, many 
warehouſes were conſumed, with the loſs of 
1050 tons of hemp, 500 of eordage, and 
700 fails, beſides many hundred barrels of 
tar, oil, &c. We next obſerved the ſeveral 
large ſhips under repair in the docks, and the 
numbers that now lay in the harbour, which 


from hence was a glorious fight. Our guide | 
particularly-pointed out to us the Royal Wil- | 
liam, as being the oldeſt now in the navy, 


and of moſt excellent conſtruction, ſtrong 


enough at preſent for any common ſervice 
which validity muſt be owing to the method 
then in uſe of ſeaſoning their planks by fire, 
a practice in theſe days eſteemed too waſte- To 
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ful for the ſcarcity of timber, and inſtead of 
which the art of boiling, not half fo durable, 
is ſubſtituted. | oy 
Having ſo far de 0 our . 5 
ſeen the ſuperior excellence of this place over 
Plymouth, except in wet and dry docks, 
which, the different nature of the ſtratum in 
which they are formed, will not allow; we 
now proceeded to walk round the fortifica- 
tions, garriſons, &c. that ſo wonderfully 
adorn and ſtrengthen this town. The vaſt 
additions within theſe few years under the di- 
rection of the Duke of Richmond, are very 
ſtrong and beautiful ; but whether or not they 
are likely to anſwer the enormous expence of 
Government, is not our buſineſs to determine; 
nor do I with ever to ſee them greatly put to 
the trial. Various are the opinions and con- 
jectures on this ſubje& ; but the ſtrongeſt ob- 
jection ſeems to be that, of having placed 
thoſe on the north ſide too near the town, ſo 
that the enemy, if landed, might approach near 
enough to throw their deſtructive ſhells, &c. 
over, on the town and docks. | 
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After an early dinner we went aboard the ; 
Barfleur lying in the harbour, which afforded 
us much amuſement and inſtruction, beſides 
the pleaſure of calling to mind that glorious 
action on the 12th of April, when amongſt 
the reſt of our captures from the French, ſhe 
received the vanquiſhed colours of the Ville- 
de-Paris, under the command of Lord-Rod- 
ney, and her immediate excellent Admiral 


Sir Samuel Hood. She is an excellent ſhip 


of 90 guns, and three decks, the handſomeſt 
and moſt complete man of war here in com- 
miſſion. The ſight was truly novel and pleaſ- 
ing, particularly in the lower deck, amidſt a 
crowd of 3 or 400 men, women, and children 
enlivening the ſcene with their various culi- 
nary, and other occupations, and amuſements. 
The cleaning out the large ſoup coppers was 
very entertaining; for this purpoſe two men 
were naked in the inſide, ſcrubbing away with 
great labor, in a fituation neceſſarily very hot 
from the cloſe adjacent fire. The cock-pit 
underneath this belongs to the Midſhipmen, 
and a moſt terrible birth it is, entirely be- 
low the ſurface of the water, and ſecluded 

Ll 4 - from 
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[ what the faint candles and ſmall orifice of x 
l low door will admit. This ſurely in hotcli- 
j mates muſt be intolerable, and one would 


8 - wonder how even ſecond nature can reconcile 
„ it. Well may theſe inferior officers be ſigh- 
1 ing and hoping for an active war, that may 
1 either provide them with a glorious death, or 
| reward their courage and endeavours with a 
ſuperior ſtation. The Admiral's cabin is in 
s the middle deck, made in every reſpect hand- 
—_- fome and agreeable ; beſides the comfort of 
| | being leſs liable to noiſe and motion than 
l | above or below. In the upper deck are the 
i meſs- room and births for the Lieutenants, 
&c. and a ſhew-room, in which is di- 
played a neat armory, in miniature; 'this 
is under the care and management of the 
firſt Lieutenant, who has his birth here. 
The guns which ſtand in the port holes of 
each deck have been lately improved witl 
Sir Charles Douglas's invention of a lock to 
fire them with, inſtead of the old method 
of a match: by which means the man who 
performs this part in an action is leſs liable 


to 
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to the danger of the gun's recoiling, or the 
ball of an enemy thro” the port-hole; as the 
ſwivel uſed to the trigger admits his ſtanding 
on one fide to draw it. The view from the 
quarter deck was enchanting; ſurrounded 


with innumerable objects of a ſimilar kind; 


50 fail of the line from 74 guns to 100, be- 
ſides every poſſible variety of inferior ſizes; 
ſuch a collection as no one part of the whole 
world can ſhew beſides. While to the ſouth, 
half way acroſs to the Iſle of Wight, Spit- 
head diſplayed other vaſt ſnips nobly to our 
delighted eye, near which we could plainly 
diſtinguiſh the three maſts of the unfortunate 
Royal George riſing ſeveral feet above the 
water, the body being buried below. 

In our return to ſhore we rowed down the 
harbour to inſpect a new veſſel, called the 
Owres Light-houſe, juſt arrived from Lon- 
don. This is upon a new conſtruction, a 
floating light; a ſloop to carry 20 men; 
from the centre riſes a ſtrong maſt with an 
immenſe globular frame of glaſs on the top, 
which contains many lamps ſimilar to the 


light-houſe on Eddyſtone rock, and thoſe 
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on the weſt end of Portland Iſland. - This 


curious vehicle is going immediately to be 


ſtationed at the Owres, a dangerous heap of 
rocks a few leagues north eaſt of Portſmouth, 
the terror of mariners, and ha our boat- 

man 8 « had made” his heart ach 
many a time.” 

The evening was calm and clear, and 
Cynthia's filver lamp hung ſplendid in the 
ſky. We ſtrolled upon the beach, and 
while the thouſand pennants hung glimmer- 
ing in the air, the martial muſic from the 
ſhips ſwelled on our enraptured ear, till the 
hour of eight was fignal'd by the great gun 
of Edgar, then in command; which was 
echoed by leſſer firings far and near. The 
effect was to us quite new and delightful 
and is regularly practiſed fix months in the 
year preciſely at this hour, and the other fix 
at nine o'clock; alſo at ſun riſe each mon- 


We left Portſmouth early the ME 
ing, and found great comforts in a poll 
chaiſe, it being intenſely cold. We proceed: 
ed at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 

in 
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and paſſed by the barracks, and over Port 
bridge, having Portcheſter caſtle on our left. 
Here we quitted this tide-girt iſland, and 
aſcending Portſdown hill, had a glorious 
retroſpect of Portſmouth, the well-ſtored bar- 
bour, Goſport, and the Iſle of Wight, riſing 
very diſtinctly a-croſs the ſea. . As we de- 
ſcended from this ſummit, the change of 
country was very ſtriking ; from open hills of 
chalk, to thick incloſures of woods and paſ- 
tures. Leave on our left Southwick, fa- 
mous for the marriage of King Henry VI, 
with Margaret of Anjou. It was from the 
reign of Elizabeth the ſeat of the Norton's, 
the laſt of whom dying in 1732, left by an 
extraordinary will, his real eſtate of £.6000 
a year, and a perſonal one computed at 
L. bo, ooo, to the poor, hungry, thirſty, na- 
ked, and ſtrangers, ſick and wounded, and 
priſoners, to the end of the world, appoint- 
ing parliament his executors, and in caſe of 
their refuſal the Biſhops; leaving all his pic- 
tures and other moveables to the King, 
This will carried with it ſuch evident marks 
of inſanity, that it was ſoon after ſet aſide. 

Upon 


* 
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Upon this act it. came to the Whitehe: 


of Norman court in this county, atid from 
them to the Thiſtlethwaites, and is now 
poſſeſſed by a deſcendant, the preſent n 
for the county. 

We now paſſed the village of Parbeck, 
and ſaw on our right Purbeck houſe belong- 
ing to a Mr. Taylor, a minor. From 
hence we approach the foreſt of Bear, a 
large tract of woodland. Paſs thro' the 
village of Hamden, beyond which the coun- 
try changes to extenfive downs, the road 
winding thro' a deep vale, ſurrounded with 
noble hills of verdure, heaped in various 
forms; while the fleecy flocks, that ſtrayed 
along their ſides, with each a ſhepherd, with 
his crook and dog, made the ſcene truly Ar- 
cadian. The next ſummit opens a rich vale 
of incloſures, arable and paſture, very ſimi- 
lar to the Chiltern country in Bucks. Deſ- 
cending now towards Petersfield we paſs on 
our left Mapledurham, an ancient houſe 
and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon the 
hiſtorian, (whoſe father was M. P. for Pe- 
tersfield) now let for the purpoſe of a board- 
ing ſchool. . Peters- 
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Petersfield is a borough and market town, 
remarkable for nothing but its genial ſitua- 
tion, in a rich amphitheatre ſurrounded by 


bold waving hills. Here we left the great 


London road, and turning to the left towards 
Alton, aſcended an immenſe hill, called 
Stoner, cloathed with much wood and full 
of chalk, very little inferior in length and 
ſteepneſs to the famous chalk hill in Bedford- 
ſhire. The . ſummit affords a charming 
proſpect of the ſcene below, and all the fine 
{wells to the ſouth and weſt, and an extenſive 
view into Suſſex. This part of the county is 
very ſuperior to the reſt, and ſcarcely inferior 


to the beauties of Devonſhire and Dorſet- 


ſflire. Paſſing from hence over a large open 
tract, we leave the village of Selborn on our 
right, where reſides the Rev. Gilbert White, 
who has lately publiſhed a very delightful 
Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of that 
place. We now came into the Goſport road, 
amidſt incloſures of arable and paſture, and 
paſſing by ue e men Mr. —_— 
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Alton is a ſmall market town, geh 
on the rivulet Wey, in its courſe to Farn- 
ham, Guilford, and other parts of Surrey, 
where accumulating into a conſiderable river 
it diſcharges itſelf into the Thames at Wey- 
bridge. Here is a manufacture of corded 
ſtuffs, ſerge de nims, &c. and around the 
town are excellent hop grounds, whoſe crops 
were now juſt gathered in. In the evening 
which was charming we proceeded on the 
Farnham road, thro' the village of Bentley, 
amidſt a profuſion of cultivation incloſed 
with the fineſt quick-hedges I ever ſaw, 
ſome near twelve feet high and beautifully 
formed. On the left is Froyle place the 
ſeat of Sir Thomas Miller, Bart. an ancient- 
looking houſe newly repaired and the grounds 
much improved. On the right, amidſt an 
abundance of foliage, called Holt Foreſt, is 
Holt Lodge, the ſeat of Lord Stawell. The 
houſe is very moderate, and ny a leaſe-hold 
under the Crown. 

In this county we continued ſome weeks, 
amongſt friends, whoſe ſocial ſym pathy and 
liberal accommodations, enlivened the ſcenes 
we 
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we viſited, and otherwiſe forwarded our pur- 
ſuits. I ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe 
this part of the country in the moſt conve-- 
nient order, without regard to dates or ſeaſons. 

We firſt viſited Ewſhot, the ſcat of Henry 
Maxwell, Eſq. which is the manor houſe of 
a conſiderable hamlet, of the very large pariſh 
of Crundal. Here has been very anciently a 
ſeat, which is ſuppoſed to have been from 
early times the reſidence of the Giffords, one 
of whom was Sheriff of this county, 11 Hen. 
VI. and another 20 Elizabeth. By ſome no- 
tices in the pariſh regiſter, it appears that 
there was a park belonging to it in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the boundaries of which 
are now to be traced, or remembered by ſome 
of the old inhabitants of the pariſh. Its do- 
mains, and the diſtant ſcenery ſurrounding it, 
are peculiarly adapted to the recreations of re- 
tirement. The ſoft gradations of variegated 
wood in the front view, with the gothic arch 
in Dogmersfield park, ** boſomed high in 
tufted trees,” are very beautiful. The effect 
of autumn on this ſcene during a ſeaſon of 
the lovelieſt ſun-ſhine imaginable, often re- 
minded 
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«« Thoſe virgin nA NI gon 05 | 
u ch charm'd ere yet they trembled on the trees, | 
« Now cheer the ſober landſcape in oy: 1 
« The lime firſt fading ; ; and the golden birch, © | 
Wich bark of filver hiie; the moſs grows kx 
Tenacious of its leaves of ruſſet brown; 755 
„ Th" enianguin'd dogwood ; and a thouſand, tinte dl 
« Which Flora, dreſs'd in all her pride of bloom, 
% Could oy _ decorate the — #250 af fi] 
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Our next 8 Was Fe 
neat market town, on the edge of Sutreyʒ it, 
conſiſts of one broad ſtreet, famous:once fors 
large corn market, but now. for the vaſt prox 
duce of the fineſt hops in England, haßt 
quality is greatly heightened by the care and 
art uſed in drying and bagging. ;.. Jn, this 
place it was, that about the year 893. King, 
Alfred defeated the Danes; and afterwands, 
when King Stephen had granted leave , 
build caſtles, Henry of Blois, his brothes, 

Biſhop of Wincheſter, erected a ſtrong. cal, 
tle, upon the fide of the hill near ane 
which Henry III. demoliſhed ; 7 wards it, 


_ — 
3 . 
6 


and is now enjoyed by the Hon. Brownlow 
North, whoſe great improvements ſince his 
promotion to this See, we had now the op- 
portunity of inſpecting. The entrance is 


ſome, and ſurrounded with large galleries; 
now a marble floor to make it quite noble; 


the drawing room is admirable; about 48 by 
zo, and juſt finiſhed in the moſt elegant ſtyle; 
The chapel is very neat and ſuitable. From 


ſurrounding hop-grounds, and the two large 
hills called Crookſbury and Hinde-head, is 
very pleaſing. Hinde-head is ſituate in the 
borders of Suſſex, and commands a view of 
nine counties. We now aſcended the moſt 
ancient part of this building called Jay's Tow - 
er; on the top of which is a complete gar 
den rich in itſelf and in the view it commands, 
particularly ten acres of pleaſure ground and 
park, in which is. a moſt noble avenue of 
M m clms, 
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very magnificent and the tower lofty and per- 
fet. In the inſide is a diſplay of ſeveral ex- 
cellent rooms; the hall is ſpacious and hand- 


it has been newly ornamented and only wants 


The dining room is nothing remarkable, but 


the library the proſpect over the town, the 


* 
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"Elms, and on the left a ſuperb 'green-hiduk | 
full of very rare and coſtly plants, all lately 
incloſed with foreſt trees, &c. As 50tany is | 
the principal delight of the family, we were 
amuſed with ſeveral very curious nurſeries of 
the choiceſt collection; and the neat little 
flower garden of Mrs. North, exceeds even 
thing of the kind I have ever ſeen. Fam. 
ham being the reſidence of an excellent paint. 
| er, Mr. Elmer, whoſe pencil for many penn 
has adorned the Royal Exhibition with bimͤ 
and game, we had the pleaſure to inſpect hi 
n rooms, which are replete, not only with c- 
pital performances of his own, but alſd ſere- 
ral admirable pictures of the beſt maſter, 
Without any opportunity of artfully awaken- 
ing his natura] genius, this painter has arr- 
ved at the ſummit of his line ; andF Wiki 
fiſh are inimitable. | 
From hence we viſited More-Park,\ Go 
8 erly the ſeat of Sir William Temple, and the 
place of entertainment to the famous Den 
Swift, whence he fo often dedicates his l 
to Stella. Tt is ſituated in a pleaſant 8 
about two miles ſouth-eaſt of Farnham, u 
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ſince it was refitted and adorned for the reſi- 
dence of the Ducheſs of Athol, but ſhe not 
admiring it long, the premiſes, now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Bacon, are ſuffered to fall to 
ruin. In the corner of the old park, under 
a cliff by the river fide is a curious natural 
grotto, called Mother Ludoe's Hole. The 
entrance of this cavern is ſpacious and lofty, 
and gradually decreaſes to a narrow paſſage 
terminating with a ſource of a clear rill, 
which iſſues forth through a decayed pave- 
ment, and falls into the oppoſite ſtream. The 
cold collations and parties of pleaſure which 
formerly viſited this place in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon, are now no more, and the whole looks 
melancholy and deferted. | ©_ +... 
Paſſing from hence by a. mill, and under 
a grove of firs, we approach the ſmall ruins 
of Waverly abbey, built by William Gifford, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, for Ciſtercian Monks, 
commonly called White Monks; which ab- 
bey being a grandchild (as they termed: it) 
from Cifterce in Burgundy, was ſo fruitful 
here in a England, that it was mother of Ge- 
M m 2 rondon, 
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rondon, Ford, Tame, &c. and grandmother 
to Bordeſſey, Biddleſdon, Bruer, Bindon; and 
Dunkeſwell. For ſo religious orders uſed to 
have their pedigrees as a deduction of oolo- 
nies out of them. The Ciltercians; were like 
wiſe produced from the Benedictines; they 
were ſo called from Ciſtertium, or Ciſteaux, 
in the biſhopric of Chalons in Burgundy, 
where they had their beginning 1098; being 
inſtituted by one Robert, who had been an 
abbot of Moleſme, in that province from 
which he, with twenty of his religious, had 
withdrawn, on account of the wicked lives: 
of his monks. But they were brought into 
repute by Stephen Harding, an Engliſhman, 
their third abbot, who' gave them ſome ad- 
ditional rules to thoſe of St. Benedict: theſe 
were called Charitatis Chartz, and confirm»! 
ed 1107, by Pope Urban II. Stephen is 

therefore by ſome reckoned their principal 
founder. They were alſo called Bernardines, 
from St. Bernard, abbot of Clerival, or Cla- 
revaux, in the dioceſe of Langros, about 1116, 

and who himſelf, founded 160 monaſteries of 


this order. * N were ſtiled White 
| Monks, 
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Monks, from the colout of their habit; 
which was a white caſſock, with a narrow 
ſcapulary, and over that, a black gown when 
they went abroad; but a white" one When 
they went to church; (they pretending that | 
the Virgin Mary appeared to St. Bernard, and 
commanded him to wear, for her own fake, 
ſuch white cloathes). Their monaſteries were 
very numerous, generally built in ſolitary un 
cultivated places, and all dedicated to the holy 
Virgin. This order came over 1128, and 
had their firſt houſe at Waverly, in Surrey, 
and before the diſſolution. ! had 8 5 houſes 
here.? 0 A 240 
On the ſite 575 this ade a A Wale 
manſion, conſiſting of a body ornamented 
with a double flight of ſteps and pilaſters. 
The wings appear double and are extended 
ſome diſtance from the houſe. It was built 
by the late Sir Robert Rich, and now inha- 
bited by Dr. Boſtock, a fortunate divine who 
married his __ e iH 16. col 
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Another charmin g day we left Farnhaitiv 
our right to inſpect the large remains of an 
encampment, © ſituate on the north fide of 
Law-day hill, fo called from a houſe of that | 
name, where a court is held for the Biſhop's | 
manor. The form of it is circular, and | 
therefore I imagine Saxon, tho' tradition 
fays Julius Cæſar had a ſtation here. It i 
ſurrounded by a double foſs towards the ſouth 
and ſtrongly fortified by an abrupt precipice 
towards the north. The view from hence | 
being very extenſive, was 376.90 to command. 
the motions of an enemy. This heath bon 
uniting with Bagſhot, _ nr "_ | 
near 30 miles. 

Our next excurſion was in a contrary d 
rection towards the ſmall town of Odian. 


OR 


On our way we paſſed through Dogmer's 


Bart. The houſe is by no means a pla 
object, a flat maſs of heavy building, not very 
modern, nor of ſufficient antiquity to be cu- 
rious. The park, however, has many beau- 
ties; is well ſtocked with deer, and affords 


| excellent ſhady rides. To the north, where 
| ſeems 


1M 
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ſeems a great want of wood, ſtands a large 
gothic arch of curious workmanſhip; ; ' which 
is a much finer object from the windows at 

Euſhot, above defcribed, than to its own 
manſion. There are ſeveral ſimilar obj ects 
about the weſt end of the park, and a noble 
ſheet of water: but the moſt deligbtfol of 
all, are the groups of oaks, hawthorns, and 
other ſuitable plantations, which interſect 
this part of the park in various unformal 
avenues, c. Without theſe walls : a fimilac 
ſcene continues along Rye common to Eu- 
ſhot, where we had the ſatisfaction to obſerve 
an excellent new road, intended I believe for | 
a turnpike, in great forwardnefs. Odiam, 
tho now a poor looking place, was formerly 
a free borough of the biſhop of Wincheſter's, 
and noted for its royal palace; the traces of 
theſe walls are till viſible. About a mile 
to the northward of the town, and near the 
river are ſituated the ruins of the old caſtle. 
When, or by whom it was built, does not 
appear. In the reign of King John, it be- 
longed, with the town, to the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter; but was afterwards, as ap- 
6 pears 
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PER? x by 75 manuſcript cata ogue; of the tel g 
cords in the tower made by Vincent the Ae. 
rald, now in the library of the Oollege af 
Arms granted by Henry IV, together withuthe | 
manor and liberty, to the Lord Beaumont 
for his life; and in the reign of Edward Ii 
leaſed to Sir B. Brocas, for C. 5 per a 
Matthew Paris mentions a. gallant; defence 
made here, 1216, by only three officers:and | 
ten ſoldiers, againſt a French army, fors 
niſhed with the warlike machines of that 
times neceſſary for ſieges, and „ 
by, Lewis, the Dauphin of France. duch 
was the bravery of this little garriſon, that, 
on the third day, when the French began 
batter, it furiouſly, the three officers," and as 
many private men, fallied oùt and ſeizing 
the like number of officers and men belong-' 
ing to the enemy, returned ſafe into the caſ- 
tle. Aſter a ſiege of 1 5 days, they ſurten 
dered it to the Dauphin, on condition ol 
retaining their freedom, with their horſes 
and arms, and marched out without having 
loſt a man, to the great. admiration of the 


Fehr This caſtle is likewiſe memorable: 
8 for 
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ſor being the place of confiticinent of David 
Bruce, King of err} was taken 
priſoner "by John Cop land ; governour | of 
Roxborough caſtle, in 4 bilde fought at 
Nevil's croſs, near Durham, oa. 17, 1346, 
where the Engliſh army was commanded by 
Philippa, Queen of Edward che IId. Af 


144 8 


ter remaining here 11 years, he was releaſe 


ſom of ro, oo marks. In 1761, when 
Mr. Groſe made the drawing, nothing re- 
mained, but the Keep, which is an 280 
nal building, the north-weſt fide nearly 285 
moliſned. There are the traces of ſome 4 


Aff 
ent to point out its ancient ſhape or pe” 
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this deſcription, and the print, ſhew it to have 
been then, except being ſadly diſguiſed by an 


* Groſe, 


The 


on giving hoſtages for the payment of a ran- : 


1 ' 


ditches, but no walls, or other ruins, Pong 5 


when entire.” It is ſtill much the ſame as. 


incloſure of firs. About five or fix years 
ago, in digging they found the remains of the 
draw-bridge and much lead. It now belongs : 
to Sir Henry St. John, who probably will ex- 
plore more into the ſurrounding foſs, as no 
doubt t many valuable relicks might be found. | 
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The Stmatioa.is; very uncaſtle- like; the 0 
motive for this choice muſt have been the 
nating SOT: which e them, to 
ST it be eee that Odin 5. 
the birth- place of that famous grammar, 
Mr. William Lilly, Maſter of St. Paul s School 
It may not be improper. here to introduce 
ſome account of what promiſes to be of the | 
greateſt utility to this county, vig. 4 mri. 
gable canal from the town of Baſingſtoke, 
to the river Wey in Surrey, and thence w 
communicate with London by the Thames 
The general utility of all inland navigation, 
the proſperity of agriculture, trade and m- 
nufactures ariſing from them, are too yell 
known to admit of any further doubt. The 
value of land muſt proportionably. in 
upon every improvement of conyeyances; 
and proviſions and commodities bee mor 
plentiful and reaſonable. 
What have at different periods. fallen * 


my own obſervation, are ſufficient proof: in a 
favour of theſe aſſertions. The canal of the . 


great Duke of Bridgewater, who may julth 
be 


— 
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be called the parent and founder of all Krater 
works in this kingdom, is à very ſtriking in- 
ſtance of public utility in the vicinity of that 
moſt flouriſhing manufacture at Mancheſter ; 
and no doubt the vaſt fortune which this 
noble adventurer thus facrificed for the good 
of his country, at a time of life when others 
ſquander their amen in  uſcleſs = : 
will amply be repaid.” FREE 

Another inſtance of the vronderfal advan- 
tage of ſuch navigable communications T'can 6 
mention, that fell more imniediately under my 
eye; viz. that immenſe cut from the Trent 

to the Duke's canal and the Merſey, for the 
junctions of the Eaſtern and Weſtern ocean. 
This I faw in its very infancy, and have often 
trod upon near forty miles of the ground it 
now occupies, before the dawn of its execution 5 

and even before it was believed poſſible to be 
accompliſhed. But what will not the genius 
of Britain aſpire to, and ſucceſsfully perform 

An all- contriving power was given us in the 
great Mr. Brindley, ſufficient to encounter all 
difficulties, and to remove the moſt perplex- 
ing obſtacles. To his perforating hand the 
II- 
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immenſe hills and ſtubborn aba 
ſurmountable difficulty; and he could with 
the greateſt eaſe carry water over waters. 

This great enterprize Was begun Jain. | 
1766. Its entire length is 93 miles fon 
Wildon- ferry, in the county of Derby; to iu 
junction with the Duke's canal at Preſton- on. 
the-hill in Cheſhire, The common dimen- 
ſions of the canal are 29 feet, breadth at tops 
16 at bottom, and four r-half deep. It con- 
tains 75 locks; 189 cart bridges, and 11 fo 
bridges. It is carried over the river Dove, on 
an aqueduct of 23 arches ; alſo over the 
Trent, on an aqueduct of fix arches of 21 
feet ſpan each; and again, over the Dane 
in Cheſhire, on three arches of 20 feet diame - 
ter. There are moreover about 160 leſſa 
aqueducts and culvetts, for the conyeyand 
of brooks and ſtreams under the canal. The. 
mountains and rocks, that obſtructed in 
common paſſage, are perforated through a 
follows; the moſt, ſouthern is at Heronitigh 
2 village near Rudgley, in Staffordſhire.) I a: 
this ſoon after it was begun, when works d 


this kind were gazed at with | aſtoniſhmeok! 
"= 


. 
4 0 4 
* 4 \ 
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mon; this cavity or tunnel, as” it is called. 
is 130 yards long, with a haling path for 
horſes on one ſide, in the manner they paſs 


Hare-caſtle hill, beyond Burſlem, in the north 
part of the ſame county, was a work of enors| 
mous difficulty and expence, and executed in 
a manner worthy the greut undertaker. It it 
2880 yards in length; nine feet wide, and 
12 high, lined and arched throughout with 
brick, except towards the middle; where near 
500 yards are ſolid rock, blown up with gun⸗ 
powder. The ſtrata are very various; atid con? 
tain a great body of coal, for which reaſom 
there are many collateral cavities deviating 
from the main cut into thoſe works. I viſited 
his tunnel about the year 1770, ſoon after it 
as finiſhed, when pleaſure boats were then 
cept for the purpoſe of exhibiting this great 
vonder; the impreſſion it made on my mind. 
ſtill very freſu. The proceſſion was ſo- 


f muſick; but we had none; as we enteret 
ar, the light of candles was neceſſary, wok 
- about 


but now they are become numerous and coma 


under the arch of a bridge. The tunnel tho“ 


emn; ſome enlivened this ſeene with a _ » 
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about half-way, the view back upon 'the 
mouth, was like the glimmering of a fr, 
very beautiful. The various voices of the 
workmen from the mines, &c. were rude and 


aweful, and to be preſent at their:-quarrel, 


which ſometimes happen when they mer, 
and battle for a paſſage, muſt reſemble greah 
the ideas we may form of the regions of Pluto. 


But ſuch diſputes are carefully avoided; by 


having fixed hours to paſs. each way; At! 


Barnton, in the pariſh of Great | Budworh, 
Cheſhire, is another tunnel, 560 yards long 
at Saltenford, in the ſame pariſh, is anothe 
350 yards long; and finally, at Preſton- o- 
the-hill, is another 1240 yards long; ec 


of them are 17 feet four inches nies 


feet ſix inches wide. be 10 ama 
And tho' the expence ending this als 
niſhing work was enormous, ſo as to fe- 


miſe little or no profit to the adventure; 


yet in a few years after it was. finiſhed; | 


ſaw the ſmile of hope brighten-every-count 
nance; the value of manufactures -ariſe i 
the moſt unthought of places; new bull. 
ings and new ſtreets ſpring up in many pal 
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of Staffordſhire, where it paſſes che poor 
no longer ſtarving on the bread of poverty; 
and the rich grow greatly richer, The mar- 
ket town of Stone in particular ſoon felt this 
comfortable change; which from a poor in- 
ſignificant place is now grown neat and 
handſome in its buildings, and from its 
wharfs and buſy traffic, wears ne er 
of a little ſea port. 
But to return from this digrellon, to a 
more minute deſeription of the one before 
us. An act of parliament for this pur- 
poſe was obtained in the year 1778: and the 
Legiſlature, convinced of the utility of the 
ſcheme, for the encouragement of the ad- 
renturers, granted them more than uſual 
terms of advantage; particularly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all ſort of 
manure, in which a view was had to the 
cultivation of that prodigious tract of waſte 
lands, Bagſhot and other adjacent- heaths. 
It was thought better not at that time to puſh 
the ſcheme, during the burdens: of our ex, 
penſive and complicated war; this deſirable 
event therefore being poſtponed till the return 
of 


— —— OW 


. „ eee . 


of peade bas noy dully taken placog/ſublaipy 
tions being riſed to tha atmouiit di 60 
_ amongſt about 150 proprietora withi i reſem 
of raiſing in the ſame manner hat be 
bo wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is thereontrattuj/ 
and Mr. Jeſhop the ſurveyor,owho:hdvereny 
gaged to complete the ſame in fou e 
They have begun to work in the pariſhuuf 
Chertſey, near the river Wey, aht un dhe 
farther fide of Grewell- hill, about two mie 
weft of Odiam, here there will be a tunit 
uvpwards of 800 yards in length. - Fovifited) 
this place ſoon after, and ſaw- above'rddmem! 
at work, preparing a wide paſſige forthea 
tered n The NP was--tetnatks 
ably. fine. 71 2 de baue 
. 
| 3 an afſerably of cheſe ſons f Jaboty 
greatly enlivened the ſcene. The conta, 
agreeable to the requeſt of the Som fan 
of. proprietors, giycs the preference: to.al 
theo natives who. arg de ſirous of . this, workin 
but, ſuch is the power of uſe over nature 
that- while, theſe; induſtrious poor, amg. 
all: their efforts incapable of earning a fol 
tenancy 
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tenance, thoſe: ho are brought from-fimilar 
works, chearfully-obtain''a comfortable ſup - 
port. The property under which this tunnel 
is intended to paſs, belonged lately to Lord 
Northington, but now by purchaſe to the 
preſent Lord Dorcheſter. The hill is cloathed 
with a beautiful growing wood of oak, called. 
Butter- wood, which - uniting with another 
part, called Barkley, extends a een 
length 118) 
From Baſingſtoke to ae 
Alderſhot, 28 miles, will be a reach of re- 
markable length, without the neceſſity of 4 
lock; from thĩs they will provide themſelves 
with a reſervoir of water, by making this part 
one foot deeper than the ſimilar canals. : + The 
remainder of the diſtance, 1 5 miles, will con- 
tain 28 locks; ſo that the whole length will 
be 53 miles. From the eaſt fide of Grewell, 
vill be a collateral cut of about eight ide ö 
near Tylney- park, to Turgis-green. | 
This being in the vicinity of many corn- 
mills, and communicating with the moſt 
woody part of the county, and one of the beſt 
in England for fins timber will be FO ad- 


Nn vantage. 
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vantage. The mutual carriage of goods 06 
and from the capital will be of great import. 
ance, and the weſt country manufactures uil 
find from hence an eaſy and cheap convey. - 
ance. An object of ftill greater importance i 
the likelihood of this canal being the mean 
of promoting the cultivation of the extenſive 
barren grounds before- mentioned, thro a great 
part of which it muſt neceſſarily paſs, after 
having been firſt conducted through a country 
full of chalk, from whence that manure i 
now carried in large quantities, at the expence 
of one ſhilling a waggon load per mile; where 
as by the canal it will coſt but one penny: 
ton for the ſame diſtance ; and tlie boats vil 
return laden with peat and peat aſhes, (ite 
Laſt are eſteemed an excellent manure for dant- 
foin, clover, &c. ) to the mutual benefit d 
cultivation, and the emolument of 4 11 
| prietors. 716] 
Conſidering this ing onhy in di 
limited view; no canal of the ſame extent 5 
likely to prove of greater advantage to tf 
public or its adventurers; yet if we extend 
our r ideas to what future aſſociations may ic. 
complib 
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compliſh, the utility would be unbounded, 
viz. to continue it quite acroſs the iſland to 
the Briſtol channel on the one ſide; and in- 
to the Britiſh channel, by Southampton or 
Chriſtchurch, with an arm to Saliſbury, on 
the other; but perhaps this is more a matter 
of ſpeculation than can be made practicable; 
elſe how uſeful in time of war would ſuch 
communication be; between the German 
ocean and the two channels, and between the 
two great commercial cities, London and Briſ- 
tol, without being always obliged to wait for 
various and oppoſite winds. 

The correſpondence between 6 and 
Briſtol being very expenſive by land, and te- 
dious by ſea, it was natural to endeavour by 
ſome means to leſſen or remove theſe ditficul- 
ties. It has therefore frequently been pro- 
poſed to make uſe of the Avon, which runs 
to Briſtol, and the Kennet which falls into 
the Thames, but remains as yet unaccom- 
pliſhed. In the reign of Charles the Second, 
a bill was brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to unite, by a new cut from Lechlade, 

the Thames with the Avon, that paſſes thro 
Nun 2 Bath. 
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Bath. Captain Varranton propoſed the fame. 
thing, by uniting the Thames by the Char- 
well, to the Avon by the Stour, and ſo to the 
Severn. Theſe are of ſuch viſible importance 
and utility, and ſo apparently practicable, that 
it may be juſtly wondered they have conti- 
nued ſo long in contemplation without »being 
carried into execution. 2: 6062100 0 

A junction between the Clyde Ls in 
Scotland, has been ſometime actually under 
taken, and is now nearly brought to a cot 
cluſion, which, when quite complete, wil 
be a circumſtance of prodigious conſequeber 
conſidered in a national light; as it will pit 
it effectually in their power to imptove all the 
the local advantages this canal n neceſſit 
ly produce. | 239509 Vol 
In reference to artificial gre 
have been ſeveral very conſiderable" ons 
made at different times, for different put- 
poſes, and by different nations. The Cir- 
dike or Caerdike by the Romans, 40 miles in 
extent, connecting the rivers Nyne and Wi- 
tham, which ſerved to convey corn and other 


proviſions between their ſtation i in N Jorthamp- 
tonſhire 


os {a 
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tonſhire and Lincolnſhire #. Offa's Dike;' 
made by the Saxons from Briſtol and Cheſ-/ 
ter: and Foſsdike, cut in the reign of Henry 
I. for opening a communication from Lin- 
coln and Vork, by the Trent and Humber ꝶ. 
As our roads over all Europe came in the 
place of military ways made by the Romans, 
ſo their canal ſerved as models for ours. Sue 
tonius ſpeaks in admiration of the canal made 

by Druſus, which: diverted the waters of the 

Rhine into the Vſſel . The junction of the 


N length, was made by Corbulo to avoid a paſ- 
; ſage by fea, and at the ſame time to ſupply 
the troops 9. Hence theſe water communis! 
1 cations have been ſo. much-efteemed in the 
1 Low Countries and the United Provinces. 
q In France the canal of Briare unites the Loire, 

N and the Seine. It is 33 miles in extent, hath 
j 42 locks, and is of great utility in facilitating 
f. the correſpondence of p with the 
0 See Moreton's Natu ura ral A of b Northamptonfice, 
i. WS op: 51; and $2837 V1. 239955 © 05 JA9NKS 

1 t Camphell's e Britain, —_ 1 p. 266. 
1 2 In Claudio, cap. 1. FAY 

L 3 Tacit, Antal; Lib. hb. 13 0999190 een 
ur Nn 3 pro- 
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provinces, to their mutual benefit. It uus 
begun in the reign of Henry IV. and finiſhed 
under the direction of Cardinal Richelieu. 
The canal of Orleans joins the ſame rivers, 
but is ſhorter, and hath only 22 locks. 

_ Almoſt every city and great town in China, 
not immediately ſeated on a lake, or a river, 
hath a navigable cut into one or other of 
them. The grand canal which paſſes from 
Canton to Pekin. in a ſtrait line is upwards 
of 800 miles in length, having 75 locks, 
and 44 cities on its banks. The Emperor 
hath near 10,000 veſſels thereon, for tranſ- 
porting proviſions, manufactures, and ile 
tributes of the provinces to his courts.“ 
Mr. Clarke's feat at Alderſhot was the 
next object of our entertainment and excut- 
ſions. This retired ſpot is ſituated in an 
extreme angle of the county about three mile 
north-eaſt of Farnham, the grounds that 
ſurround it, tho' not very extenſive, ar 
very pleaſant and much improved; the 
Clerkes whoſe principal eſtate was very. large 


hs Kirchen Wuſt, Lb, Nr Navaret- M 1. ap. ag. *. 
on Caupbollu Sun. 


at 
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at Sutton in Derbyſhire, came into poſſeſ- 
fion of this place by marriage with one of the 
Pooles, an ancient _— of Radborne near 
Derby.. 5112-2 
At a ſmall diſtance a mnie we viſited 
the ruins of Alderſhot Place, which belong- 
ed formerly to the Whites, and was carried 
by marriage with Mary, daughter and co- 
heir of Robert White, about 1600, to Sir 
Walter Tichborne, Knight of Tichborne, near 
Alresford in this county, anceſtor of the 
preſent Baronet, whoſe family have been in 
poſſeſſion of that ſeat, ever ſince Henry II. 
Little of the houſe remains, except one end, 
which is appropriated to the uſe of a farm; 
but a moat walled round upon a ſmall ſcale, 
and the traces of a draw bridge, are very per- 
fect; the marks of a large avenue are like- 
wiſe viſible on one ſide; this eſtate is now 
fold to Mr. - of Oxfordſhire, . who. is 
lord of the manor hereabouts. In the ſmall 
church at Alderſhot,, which is only a cha- 
pel of eaſe to Crundall, are the monuments of 
Lady Mary Tichborne, and 13 children, 
who died 1620; and of Lady Ellen, wife of 
Nn 4 Sir 
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Sir Richard Tichbourne, ſiſter and cokeinof 
Rabert White; ſhe died 1606. Here ale 
obſerved a mural marble tablet; to theme. 
mory of that induſtrious compiler of the dau, 
Charles Viner, who, in a ſmall houſe in this 
village, had a preſs erected by the booklſellers, 
in order that his very elaborate work, confiſts 
ing of 24 volumes folio, might be printed uns 
der his immediate inſpection . 
From hence we made an agreeable exeur. 
fion into the adjacent county, to ſee Guild. 
ford and ſome of the principal objects in its 
vicinity. The road from Farnham is ven 

remarkable, along the ridge of an high-chalky 

hill, called the Hog's- back, which commands | 
moſt delightful and extenſive views every 

way; over Bagſhot- heath to the north--weſt, 
almoſt to South- downs in Suſſex to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and as far as the eye can reach to the 
weſt. About four miles on this road, to om 
left we ſee a modern edifice, ſituated low, but 
amidſt an agreeable - verdure, called Pile- 
houſe, the preſent reſidence of the Marqw 
of Lothian. Not far from this, in an agree 
able vale. on our right, ſtands Puttenham, 3 


sb R R E x. 83 
handfome houſe and pleaſute grounds, be- 
longing to Captain Corniſn; the only fault ic 
its being too near the village; if it were on 
the oppoſite fide; of the nnn . 
tremely beautiful. 8 111 N 8d 

Farther to the right is be a ſmall 
market town, deriving its name from Godiz 
vas alms or charity, as ſuppoſed to have been 
given by Lady Goda, or Godiva, to ſome re- 
ligious houſe, It is ſaid before the conqueſt 
to have been an epiſcopal See, and that the 
Biſhop's ſeat was Loſeley, nearer Guildford! 
This See has been fo long diſſol ved, that we 
have no further mention of it in hiſtory, than 
its being taken away in Henry IId's time, and 
the eſtates confered on the Deanry of Sarum. 
At this place lives the Rev. Mr. Manning, 
an able Antiquarian, formerly fellow and tu- 
tor of Queen's College, Cambridge, who is 
now, I underſtand, employed in nn 
materials for the hiſtory of Surrey, x. 
Loſely, which is ſituated in a retired rake 
about two miles from Guildford. was, ab we 
mentioned before, ſuppoſed to have been. the 
Buhop's ſeat to the See of Godalming; and as 
an 
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an evidence of it, there was at . end of the 


cauſey, a bridge, called the Biſhop's-bridge, 
which has ever ſince been repaired by the pol. 
ſeſſor of Loſeley- houſe, though it ſtands upon 
the common road. This ſeat afterwards be: 
longed to the ancient family of the Moore's, 
who were created Baronets, 1642, and hav 
been long extinct. It now belongs to two 
ladies of the name of Molineux. The 6 
proach to this venerable pile is through a 

fine old avenue in the midſt of a park. H 
the architecture it ſeems to have been built 


about the time of King Henry VIE. Thep pre: 


ſent appearance of the building i is large, tho 


formerly much more ſpacious ; indeed "the 


form of it ſhews much has been deſtroyed, for 
there is now only one wing joined to the front, 
which looks very awkward. The entrance i I 
through a ſcreen into a large old hall, about 
45 feet by 30, and lofty, which much re- 
ſembles that of a college : : It is now quite 
plain, but in the laſt century we are told 
it was hung with targets, cullivers, pikes, 
ſwords, &c. Much of this ſpacious building 


is loſt © in paſſages that lead to nothing; 
there 
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there are only two more rooms worth notice, 
a drawing-room and gallery ; the former i is 
about 36 by 27, the cieling richly divided i in- 
to ſquare compartments, and the chimney- 
piece very curiouſly wrought with chalk, &c. 
over which are ſeveral coats of arms ; and the 
walls are ornamented with many good por- 
traits; the founder of the family dated 1 500 
and odd; Sir Thomas More, the Chancel- 
lor, who was beheaded in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Anne Boleyn, taken juſt before ſhe was 
beheaded, very beautiful and valuable; and many 
others, which for want of a catalogue, or ſome 
local information, I could no further deſcribe. 
The gallery, 124 feet by 25, is very light and 
beautiful, the pictures were numerous, but 
not now hung up. Queen Elizabeth is aid 
to have viſited this place frequently, and there 
is a room amongſt the bed-chambers, that 
ſtill bears her name, 

Guildford, or Guldeford, the capital 'of 
this county, is a well built old town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the ſide of a chalk hill; 
at the foot of which the river Wey winds a 
navigable ſtream to the Thames. In the 

25 Noe 


where he languiſhed and expired. In 1216, 


goal a and a dwelling-houſe for himſelf 3 bo 
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time of the Saxons it was a Royal Vill, gixen 
by King Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald, 
Who, according to ſome authorities, had. 4 
large palace, now. totally defaced; the Keep 
of an old caſtle however ſtill makes a conſpi- 
cuous figure, once no doubt very large. In 
che reign of Harold the Dane, about 1037 
we have an account of a moſt horrid maſſacme 
committed here by Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
whereby 600 Normans. were cruelly put to 
death; and Alfred, who came at their head, | 
to claim and recover his inheritance, . as.only 
fon of King Ethelred, had his eyes. put, out, 


and was ſent to a priſon i in the Iſle of Ely, 


Lewis, Dauphin of France, having landed, 
with his forces at Sandwich i in Kent, in con- 
ſequence of an invitation from the Barons ta 
accept the Crown, in the reign of King 
John, beſieged and took this caſtle, but af 
terwards ſurrendered by order of the. Popes) 
legate. It had been uſed for a goal, as far 
back as Edward 1; and in Edward IId 


time it was given to. the Sheriff both ſot a 


much 
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much longer it thus continued does not ap- 
pear. In 1611, it was granted by King 
James I, to Francis Carter, of Guildford, 
and at preſent ĩt is the joint property of Mr. 
Loveday and Tempeſt. In the chalky cliff 
adjacent to this, and near South-ſtreet, is a 
large ſuite of caverns, very curious, but tlie 
entrance is now cloſed up by the fragments 
of fallen chalk. Mr. Newland, of Guild- 
ford, ſhewed me a drawing of them, taken 
a few years ago, by which appeared a fmall 
paſſage into a cave, about 45 feet by 20, 
and 10 high; to the north and ſouth are two 
other caverns, the former about 70 feet long, 
and from two to twelve wide; the latter is Is 
near 140 long, but narrow ; from this pal 
ſage run eaſtward five other cavities Near 100 
feet long, ver; narrow at the entrance, "tht 
increaſing to a conſiderable breadth. Vari- 


1 do 


ous have been the ſtories and con ectures about 
theſe fingular places, but 1 think there is 

little doubt of their origin, when we core 
to examine what a number of buildings w were 
formerly wrought with chalk,” in this town. 


Ia the High-ſtreet; I fa 4 very curious! 
crypt, 
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orypt, or vault, now occupied by a Wine. 
Merchant, the pillars and arches' of beautiful 
gothic, and formed entirely of ſquared chalk, 
For what purpoſe this was originally intended, 
or at what time made, is not certain; it is 
thought at leaſt to be coeval with the caſtle, 
and probably belonged to ſome of its out- 
buildings. A good repreſentation of it is 
given by Mr. Groſe in his Antiquities.” A 
Oppoſite Trinity church ſtands a fine ho 
pital; built in a quadrangular form, with 
large tower at the entrance, and four turrets 
on the top. It was founded by George Ab- 
bot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 'who/endow- 
ed it for 12 men, a maſter, and eight women, 
(now alſo 12) for which purpoſe he laid the 
firſt ſtone in 1619, and ſettled lands thereon 
to the value of 3ool. per ann. In theirorth- 
eaſt corner is a neat chapel with two painted 
windows, repreſenting in good colours, the 
ſtory of Jacob and his family, &c.- 3 
walls hang a good half- length portrait of 
founder, and an excellent one of — 
Kempe, Knt. who left 60ol. to this inſtitu- 
tion, by Paul Vanſomer. Here are three 


pi 
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pariſh churches, dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, St. Mary, and St. Nicholas. Alſo a 
Royal Grammar School of good repute, found- 
ed in the time of Edward VI. 1509. There 
is too a large building called the Friary, ſitu- 
ated near the Wey, over which was formerly 
a draw-bridge to a park well ſtocked with 
deer, now converted into arable land; they 
are both the property of Lord Onſlow, whoſe 
(eat is at Clandon- place, juſt by. | 

In the road to Portſmouth, about a mile 
from Guildford, we ſaw delightfully fituated 
on a hill, called in ancient records Drake- 
hill, the remains of a ſmall chapel, which 
was dedicated to St. Catherine, and has al- 
ways been admired by travellers as a curious 
piece of tuin; the materials of Which it is 
built are ſaid to be as hard as iron; and to all 
appearance it has ſtood the ſtorm of ages. 
When it was founded is uncertain, but men- 
tion was made of it in the Pipe-rolls of Henry 


III. and in the reign of Edward I. The tra- 


dition is, that this, and another ſimilar one, 
dedicated to St. Martha, and fituated about 
two miles diſtant, were built by two ſiſters, 

Kathe- 
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Katherine and Martha. The ſite, tbgetber 
with this chapel, was purchaſed of the [Apibey:; 
fon of St. Nicholas in Guildford, for a M 
From the top of a cave, on the welt fide df 
this hill, is a ſpring, which continues to de. 
in the drieſt ſeaſon. 4 
c. At Aſh, the reſidence of: the Rev; 


by: the r . * wan 
collected by his father, the late Anthony Le: 
froy, Eſq. a very judicious antiquarian, 1 
indefatigable- collector, whoſe name is well 
known among the connoiſſeurs in this line 
by his Muſeum Lefroyanum, and h 


ſented: to the N of W f 
- 2: F134 11 A 

* Fee Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Eſq. rol. r 
+ See Caralogus Numiſmaticus Muſci 
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ten by his friend Propoſto Venuti . His 


hands of Mr. Anſon, of *Shdgborough; in 
Staffordſhire. But ſtill there remaitis in Mr. 
Lefroy's poſſeſſion à curious ſmall collection 
ſuch as we had not met with in all our former 
reſearches. Here lay before us in abundance 
what we ſearched many a Roman veſtige, and 
pored over the barrows of the dead for, in 

vain. Pethaps, however, there are many 
whom a quantity thus diſplayed to them, 
would not give half the pleaſure, they would 
receive from having with their 101 bands" 
procured one rare piece from the countleſs 
rubbiſh, in which it had long lain buried 
| There too often lies the ſelfiſn pleaſure of Tol--- 
lectors. We however were delighted "with: 

the intrinſic value of the antiques themſelv s. 
Among the reſt, we admired a pair of. 
Pruſean 0 of 04 delicate 
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gold work, ſo well preſeryed that, wer it 
not for the authority of a faxhful Antiguai 
we ſhould have believed them modern. 
In the houſe are a few miniature portrait; 

of which two or three elegant ones by Cooper, 
- ſtruck me. One of them, of a Lady Mu- 
ſham, (of the Romney family; ) another af 
Sir William Mainwaring, killed at the ſiege 
of | Cheſter, 1645; a youthful face, . with 
beautiful flowing yellow hair; another of bi 
wife; afterwards remarried , to Sir Henn 
Blount of Tittenhanger. From the windows 
of the rooms up- ſtairs are ſome very pleaſing 
paſtoral views, over green meadows, ; from 
which riſe gentle hills ſkirted with wood. 
- Aſh-park, a white houſe peeping from among 
trees, on one of theſe hills, is a very pidv- 
- reſque object. From hence we viſited that 
manſion. The grounds fall in gentle decl- 
vities each way from it, and are interſperkd 
with fine woodlands. It was the prope) 
of Sir George Shuckburgh of Shugborough ; 
in Warwickſhire, who had other eſtates." 
-this neighbourhood, which he fold; to M 


"Portal of Freefolk, near Overton ache 
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Mr. Holder is the gentleman who at preſent 
reſides here. About two miles to the right 
of this are the retnains of an old delapidated 
place of the name of Lichfield, formerly no 
doubt of ſome conſequence, but whether a 
religious houſe, or eee is not air e 
traced. 4 
The land wan is for the ſt gart 
of a flinty nature, and lets upon an average, 
the arable with the meadow, from ſeven to 
twenty ſhillings an acrrrmmeee. 
To the weſt of this, about: Fo miles, 
lies Overton a ſmall town upon the Weſtern 
road. The ſituation is low and its buildings 
very indifferent; what is moſt remarkable 
here, are a large ſilk- mill, ſituated upon a 
ſmall ſtream that runs cloſe by, famous for 
its trout, and a large paper- mill in the ad= 
joining pariſh of Freefolk, beforementioned z 
the former belongs to Mr. Streatfield, and 
affords employment for many hands, but is 
very inferior to the original one I have ſeen 
at Derby; the latter is a very profitable work 
and belongs to Mr. Portal, who has a new 
boube upon the ſpot with, agreeable plants - 
FX O o 2 tions, 
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tions, adjoining to Laverſtock ner cat 
inhabited by General Matthew. x. 
We made an excurſion from N about 
14 miles ſouth by weſt to ſee the noble ani 
ancient city of Wincheſter. Our courſe v 
unconfined to roads, almoſt as the bird flies 
The country ſoon ſpread into à vaſt expantt 
of large arable lands and open downs. The 
miſt of early day hung at firſt too thick upon 
the hills to afford much proſpect; yet ere ue 
had finiſhed half our courſe, the tky bright 
ened and diſplayed the country fully, but 
without any extraordinary charms; the ſcene 
was too uniformly open to be pleaſing, tho 
perhaps to a ſportſman, the whole might be 
eſteemed excellent. We croſſed the Stock- 
bridge road, and had a view of Stratton-park, 
- belonging to the Duke of Bedford, and at 
preſent inhabited by Mr. Crook, who I un- 
derſtand is about to leave it ſoon, when Lori 
John Ruſſel means to take poſſeſſion. A fe 
miles further we paſſed by the ſmall village 
of Weſton; a hamlet belonging to Michacl- 
dever, where the Duke has lately purchaſel 
5 another Houſe, or rather a farm of Mr. Bii- 
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tow. Beyond this we leave the ſeat of Sig 
Chaloner Ogle, on our left, emboſomed in 
many trees, formerly belonging to Bord 
Kingſton. A little to the eeſt-of this, where 
the river Itchin winds its purſe to Wincheſ 
ter, ſtands Avington, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Chandos, deviſed to him by George Brydges, 
Eſq. of Keynſham, and of this place. 
We now ſoon came into the tutnpike road 
and approached the venerable: City. The 
firſt object from hence is the unfiniſhed Pa- 
lace of Charles II. on the ſite of the old Caſ- 
tle. The reſt of the town lies too much be- 
low, to be well diſtinguiſhed; 1 007 - v7 
Wincheſter was the metropolis of the Bri- 
tiſn Belge, called by Ptolemy and Antoni - 
nus, Venta Belgarum, and by the Britains 
Caer Gwent, or the White City, from jts 
ſituation upon chalk. It is reputably affirmed 
to have been founded by Ludor Hudibras, 
892 years before the nativity of Chriſt. There 
is no doubt of it having been a celebrated 
ſtation of the Romans, and probably one of 
their cities, as appears from the diſcover 
ſeveral pavements, and coins of Copfantine 
00 4 the 


many fragments are to be ſeen on the north 


remains, except One of the poſterns called 
the King's Gate. On the weſt, north, ani 
ſouth ſides is a prodigious deep * 
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the Great; Camden ſays, that during the 
Saxon Heptarchy, this city was the refidence 
of the Weſt Saxon Kings, who- adorned-it 
with. magnificent churches, and an Epiſcopal 
See; and was alſo endowed by K, Ethelſan 
with the privilege: of ſix mints. From it 
firſt foundation to the time of the conquel, 
it was three times deſtroyed by fire; and in 
the civil war between Maud the Empreſs, 
and K. Stephen, it ſuffered much deſolatim 
from the hands of inſolent ſoldiers But 
theſe ſufferings were amply repaired by Ed- 
ward III. who fixed here a ſtaple” for wodl 
and woollen manufactures. This city is-ſad 
to have been firſt fortified by Guidorius, 179, 
and the preſent walls to have been built by 
Moleutius Dunwallo, 341. On the ſouth 
and eaſt ſides they remain almoſt entire, ani 


and weſt, particularly a baſtion called tb 
Hermit's Tower. There were formerly fix 
gates belonging to this city, one of which ſtil 
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the meadows, which were eaſily flooded by 
the river, ſuch a defence; was thought unne- 
ceſlary. Before we proceed to deſcribe- more 
fully its buildings and preſent ſtate, it may 
not be unprofitable to recite ſome of its moſt 
remarkable tranſactions and-occurrences. / || 

In 1112, K. Henry I. granted the firſt free 
charter to this city, whereby the inhabitants 
were incorporated by the name of the guild 
of merchants. Soon after this, Wincheſter 
is ſaid to have riſen to the ſummit. of her 
glory, and became the refidence of the firſt 
perſons in the kingdom. Henry I. under 
whoſe reign it fo much flouriſhed, took his 
wife Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King of 
the Scots, out of a nunnery here ; by which 
marriage the Saxon and Norman blood were 
united. At the death of this King, the 
effects of a diſpute for the crown were ſeverely 
felt by a ſiege which laſted ſeven weeks. A 
dreadful fire alſo happened, that conſumed 
above twenty pariſh churches, the King's pa- 
lace, and a vaſt number of houſes. This fo 
much depopulated the city that it never ar- 
rived to the ſame extent and perfection. King 
Henry 
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Henry II. held a parliament Here 17nd 
was crowned with his Queen Margaret aby 
Rotred, Archbiſhop of Roan. yoo; 
King John kept his court here about na 
and granted a new charter to the city, with 
many privileges. Not long after the Harom 
roſe, and took poſſeſſion of this city, but the 
Citizens. were not diſpoſed to favour them 
K. John rewarded the loyal inhabitants b, 
the following grant, That they do chntinue 
«« for ever to be incorporated by the name of 
* Mayor and Burgeſſes of the guild of Men- 
* chants of the city of Wincheſter, With per- 
« petual, ſucceſſion.” - About this pesiod 
Henry III. was born here, who alſo, kept his 
Chriſtmas in this city, 1239. Alſo about 
1264. when he was at variance with the ba- 
rons, he tetired here for ſafety; but on the 
approach of Mountfort, Earl of Leiceſtet, at 
the head . of their army, he fled to Reading, 
when the Earl took the Caſtle, ſacked the 
city, and put many of its inhabitants, parti · 
cularly Jews, to the ſword. 06 3 2010 3202! 
The great plague brought into England 


1348, ſo much reduced this city, that # 
og] ? | fine 
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fine ox ſold at 4 the beſt cow at 28. ſheep 
at 6d. hog yd. and twelve pigeons for one 
penny. In 1377, the French landing at 
Portſmouth, marched up the country, and 
beſieged this city; but were driven back 
again by the inhabitants with great ſlaugh- 
ter. Soon after this the infurrection headed 
by Watt Tyler did conſiderable damage to the 
ſuburbs of this city. In the civil wars be- 
tween Henty IV, and Earl Northumberland 
it was a great ſufferer. Alſo in 1497 this 
city was attacked by the rebels under the 
command of Lord Dudley. 1315 ff 10 33 gala? 
Queen Elizabeth viſited this city, and was 
elegantly entertained by the mayor in the 
caſtle, of which ſhe made him conſtable, and 
raiſed the ſalary of that office to £.6 1 38. d. 
per annum. And at her departure was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to ſignify her ititention of fes 
newing their charter, which Wb ate Wild 
| granted, and is the ſame by which the city” 
is governed to this day. 'In'1625 a fad peſ- 
tilence broke out here and carried off num- 
bers of the inhabitants, without ſpteading 
into other parts. During the civil wars in 
the 
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the reign of Charles I, Sir William Waller 
took this city under the direction of Oliver 
Crom well, who. vented all his fury upon the 
caſtle, till the whole of that magnificent 
ſtructure was levelled with the ground. But 
while this place was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Parliament party, the garriſon at Bafing- 
houſe was very troubleſome to them. 

After the reſtoration King Charles II, 
made many progreſſes to this city, particu- 
larly while the royal palace, which he neret 
lived to finiſh, was building. In 1668, 4 
moſt dreadful plague broke out and raged 
here for almoſt twele months. Cart loads of 
the dead were daily carried out and buried on 
the neighbouring downs. To prevent the 
progreſs of the contagion the markets wer 
removed to a proper diſtance from the city, 
and an obeliſk in memory of that unfortunate 
æra, is erected on the ſpot where the markets 
were held. We will now proceed to further 
deſcriptions in the order in which we inſpected 
this city. Near the weſt gate upon a Jarge 
eminence are the ruins of a ſtrong” caſtle, 


faid to have been built by King Arthur, 5235 
which 
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which was a place of remarkable defence in 
the reign of King Stephen. Heylin deſcribes 
it to be a gallant; but not a great caſtle, 
« bravely mounted on a hill for defence, and 
« proſpect.” The chapel, which was ori- 
ginally detached, is ſtill entire, and is a fine 
building conſiſting of three iles, 110 feet 
long and 55 wide. The aſſizes for the 
county were held in this caftle as early as 
1272; but at preſent this chapel is fitted up 
for that purpoſe. ' At one end we oblerved 
King Arthur's round table as it is commonly 
called, which is about 18 feet diameter. 
The following beautiful n of it is 
found in Warton's Sonnets, 


Where Venta's Norman caſtle gill uprears, 180 
Its rafter'd hall, that o'er the graſſy foſs, 

And ſcatter'd flinty fragments, clad in moſs, 

On yonder ſteep in naked ſtate appears, 

High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 

Old Arthur's board; on the capacious round | 

Some Britiſh pen has ſketch'd the names renown'd, 

In marks obſcure, of his immortal Peers. | 

Though join'd with magic ſkill, with many a ryme, My 
The Druid frame, unhonour'd, falls a prey 


To 
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Iq the flow yengeance of the wiſard Time, 45 40 | 
And fade the Britiſh characters away; | 


Yet Spencer's page, that chants in verſe fublinie © 
Thoſe chiefs, ſhall live, unconſcious of decay. 


Many authorities, beſides chat of Camden, 
might be quoted to prove this table of mo- av 
dern date: yet perhaps it is of hij igber al. 
quity than ſome have ſuppoſed: for Paulus 
Jovius, © who wrote above 200 years ago, 
relates, that it was ſhewn to the "Emperor 
Charles V, and that at that time" inn, 
marks of its antiquity had been deſtropet, 
the names of the knights written afreſh, and 
the whole newly repaired. Mr. Warton, in 
his deſcription * of Witicheſter, Hyr, rt 
ments being often held here before the Cbun 
and Parliament, this table might probabh 
have been uſed, on thoſe occaſions, "For" en- 
tertaining the combatants; which ff fl 
account, was properly inſcribed with the 
names of Arthur's Knights; either in ott- 
memoration of that Prince; who Wat dhe 
reputed founder and patron of tilts and tou 
naments; or becauſe he was ſuppoſed to hut 
eſtabliſhed theſe martial ſports at Winchelli! 
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On the ſite of the old caſtle wwe dee the 
unfiniſhed relicks of a moſt noble Royal 
Palace, begun by Charles. Ag 1683, the 
ſhell of which ſhews the magnificent inten- 
tion. A cupola was deſigned 30 feet higher 
than the roof, which would have been ſeen 
at ſea, The length of the whole is 328 
feet. A ſtreet was intended from the centre 
of the weſt end of the cathedral. And a 
park was projected ten miles in circurfer= 
ence; but the king's death prevented the 
execution of this noble plan. During the 
war it was uſed as a priſon for the French, &c. 
that were taken; and ſeveral hundred were 
confined here. We ſaw an apartment which 
they appropriated for their chapel; and vari- 
= ous relicks of their devotion, paintings, and 
: inſcriptions ſtill remain. a 5 Th 
35 Paſſing over the reſt of the buildings i in 
- | this city, we ſhall conclude with 2 ſhort 
= :ccount of the college and cathedral, . The 
former is fituated on the ſouth eaſt of the 
cathedral, juſt without the city wall. It 
conſiſts of numerous buildings and offices, 
ſuitable to its noble foundation, which owes 
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Its origin to the famous William, of W ke. 
ham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who kad the 
firſt ſtone laid March 26, 1387, hear 

| ſchool i in which he, when a boy, was edu- 


cated. The building was compleated March 


238, 1 393. for a warden, ten fellows, one 0 
maſter, one uſher, three chaplains, fexeny 
ſcholars, three clerks, and ſixteen 2 
To enumerate every particular, and n 

every part of theſe buildings would be im- 5 
poſſible in a work of this kind. Eoterin 
the ſecond quadrangle under a ately tower, 
we obſerve on the ſouth ſide the chapel and 
hall. The latter is a noble gothic room 
about 63 by 33 feet, in which the {hol 


My 


dine and ſup. 
The chapel is eſteemed equal to lin in 


point of ſize, furniture, and ſolemnity. Wo 
dimenſions are 102 by 33 feet. The ſcreens 
ſtalls, and alter- piece are richly carved of 


the Tonic order, and the altar diſplays a fine 


ſalutation piece; by Le Moine. On the north 
fide ſtands the organ. The roof is covered 
with wood in imitation of arched | n 


ach . 
From 
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From hence turning on our left we oome 
into the cloiſters, which conſtitute a ſquare 
of 132 feet. In the centre of the area ſtands 
the library, an elegant gothic building erected 
in the time of Henry VI, by John F romond, 
who intended it for a chapel, but it was 
converted into its preſent purpoſe, 1629, by 
Robert Pink, warden. 'To the welt of the 
cloiſters, ſtands the ſchool 3 which is a finely 
proportioned room and elegantly finiſhed. ,_ 
From the ſchool area we pals into the col- 
lege meadow, from whence j is a fine proſpect 
of Catharine-hill, on the top of which, 
Leland ſays, there was a fair chapel dedica- 
ted to that Saint. It was endowed with 
lands, and ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey. 
To this hill, which is very delightful, 
affording an admirable view of the city, in- 
terſperſed with trees and gardens, magnifi- 
cent and venerable ſtructures, beſides an 
extenſive country of hills and vallies, woods 
and downs, the ſcholars are allowed, to 
wander on holidays. This indulgence, I 
fear, by frequent repetition, becomes a taſk 
rather than a pleaſure, and few of them will 
ſincerely 
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fincerely join in with the Poet Grey, TY 
—— 


* * 8 


3 — ah pleafing a f a þ 
** Ah fields beloved in vain! _ 4 
Where once my carleſs childhood aM. 


A ſtranger yet to painf n With 
* I feel the gales that from ye blow, . 
% A momentary bliſs beſtow, , _ 1 


As waving freſh their gladſome wing; np 
And redolent of joy and vom ©; 


« My weary ſoul they ſeem to footh, | 
r ; ary of 


We now went to inſpect the * * 
originally begun A. D. 611, by Kya 
the firſt Chriſtian King of the Wefl Saxons, * 
and finiſhed by his ſucceſſor Kenwalch, * 
tors. The chapter of +this Ses wy 
were ſeculars, continued about 30⁰ bin” 
and were at laſt removed by the per 
Biſhop Ethelwold, in the reign —_ 
Edgar 393» who ſabſtituted a convent 1 
Benedictines, which remained till the refor- 
ar eee 
rower, choir, tanſept, and welt end. Aol 

221007 


— 


E „* 
Auen 


the 33 — > Þ ſtate and triumph 
from the old monaſtery to this new one on 
St. Swythin's day, 1093. The appearance 
on the outſide is flat and heavy, no relief of 
ſpires, pinnacles, or other gothic ornaments. 
But the inſide is magnificent and pleaſing; 


its dimenſions from eaſt to welt are 545 feet, 

of which the lady 5 chapel takes up 54, and 

W the choir 1363 tranſept 186. Height of 
dhe tower 138. At the entrance of the choir 
the ſtone ſkreen of the compoſite order, 

We: ccuted by the famous Inigo Jones. The 
cmirers of Grecian architecture will think 
his very beautiful, but the lovers of Gothic 
auſt feel the incongruity of ſuch a ſtructure. 
In the right hand ſtands a braſs ſtatue of 
ames I; on the left, one of Charles I. 
he ſtalls are of Norway oak, and are ver 
autiful. In the area leading to the high“ 
tar, is a plain raiſed tomb, of grey ſtone, 
der which William Rufus, who was ſnot, 
before- mentioned, in the New-Poreſt, is 
tied. The rebels in the civil Wars plun- 
ed this tomb of a gold cloth, and a ri ing * 
with rubies, of C. 500 value; alſo a ſmall 

P p ſilver 


— Inn cs. GO pa, | 
a 5 i 
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ſilver chalice. The altar piece is very rich 
and handſome; the wood work about it was 
erected by Biſhop Fox; but the. canopy, 
with its feſtoon ornaments were added about 
the ſame time as the ſkreen, in the reign of 
Charles I. A fine piece of painting has 
deen lately placed over the altar by the Dean 
and Chapter. It was painted by Weſt,” The 
fubje& is Chriſt raiſing Lazarus from the 
dead. His two fiſters are ſupporting him. 
One of the twelve is removing the ſtone 
from the monument. Behind are ſeveral d 
the Apoſtles. The faces of St. Peter and 
St. John are plainly diſtinguiſhed, but tb 
latter is ſurely pictured too young. On tit 
left is a group of Jews; in the middle ! 
fine old figure, ſuppoſed to reprefent tit 
father of Lazarus. On the top of each wal 
that ſurrounds the preſbytery, are are plac 
cheſts, which contain the bones of the Wet 5 
Saxons Kings, and others who had ben 5 
buried behind the altar and different parts F 
the church. In the ailes are ſeveral curioo 3 
and ſuperb monuments, which would 1 9 
5 up too much room in theſe pages Fi 
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north and ſ6uth tranſept are curious remains 
of unfiniſhed Saxon architecture very ſtriking. 


Full of thoſe aweful ideas that ariſe from the 
contemplation of ſuch noble objects, we left 
this place and its venerable city, By a gra- 
dual tranſition we begun to remark again 'the 
face of the country. We paſſed thro' Stoke- 
Charity, a ſmall village remarkable for nu- 
merous ſurrounding yew-trees, | that either 
muſt have been the natural growth of tlie 
place, or the relicks of its former conſe- 
The latter idea is ſuggeſted by 
ſeeing the traces of an ancient encampment 
juſt beyond, called Nurſbury, which is 


quence. 


ſurrounded with a ſingle foſs and rampart. 


About two miles weſt of this, is another ſimi- 
lar work, called Tetbury; and on the down 
near the Stockbridge road I obſerved three 
large barrows. 

We ſoon now came to Popham-beacons, 
places no doubt of obſervation to the Ro- 
mans; from whence the proſpect is exten- 
hve and pleaſant, particularly to the weſt, 
terminated by Lord Portcheſter's, at High- 
mats © cs 


clear- 
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clear, and the hills that divide the county 
above Kingsclear. E 

The time now ipproached that. we were 
to bid adieu to this hoſpitable county, The 
leaves were all off the trees; 

Wet with hoar miſts appear'd the glittering ſcene 

Which late in careleſs indolence I paſt ; 

And Autumn all around thoſe hues had caſt 

Where paſt delight my recent grief might trace. 


Sad change, that nature a congenial gloom FH, 
Should wear, when moſt, my chearleſs mood to 8 


T wifh'd her green attire and wonted bloom!“ 


The dark days of N ovember were indeed 5 
culated to cheriſh that melancholy, we natu- 
rally felt at parting from friends and from 
ſcenes, among whom we had experienced ſo 
high a kind of pleaſure, We were about to 
be loſt for the remaining months of the win» 
ter, in the crowds and buſtle of the capital, 
which, whatever pleaſure and whatever ſoci- 
ety it may afford, does not leave that impreſ- 
ſion on the imagination, which all feeling 
minds experience after thoſe more penſive en- 
joyments, that have paſſed among the Ow 
reſque ſcenery of the $A o3-no[5b 


| E 
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We have ſtill however one object of our 
viſits and our admiration to deſcribe, which 
tho' we ſaw it ſome time before, we have re- 
ſerved for this place, becauſe it lies in our 
way back to town. Paſſing along the great 
turnpike road from Andover to Baſingſtoke, 
on our left about fix miles from Baſingſtoke 
lay the pictureſque village of Deane, and a 
little further on our right, Hall-place, the 
ſeat of Mr. Bramſton. Hence paſſing thro' 
Worting, a ſmall village, we came to the 
new incloſures, on this fide Baſingſtoke, and 
obſerved among the reſt a new farm-houſe'of 
Lord Dartmouth, who has confiderable eſ- 
tates about the town in right of his wife, 
and expects to be a great gainer by the altera 
tion. Upon an hill to the north of the town, 
the ruins of the Holy-Ghoſt-Chapel are here 
very conſpicuous. The ReQory of Baſing- 
ſtoke (and I believe the manor, ſubje& to 
a fee-farm rent to the Crown) belonged to 
the Priory of Selborn, and from thence went 
with the other eſtates of the Priory, to Mag- 
delen-College, Oxford, to which it now 
belongs. The living is a very valuable one, 
p 4 and 
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and no doubt greatly improved by the late 
inc loture. Dr. Shepherd, who was Fellow 
of chat Society, is the preſent Incumbent. 

Pai g along the principal ſtreet, to our 
right lay the turning to Hackwood, the 
ſeat of the Duke of Bolton, which, during 
our ſlay i in the country, we had an opportu- 
nity, by the politeneſs and condeſcenſion of 
the family, of viſiting in a very advantageous 

anner. The contraſt, indeed, with what is 
too often experienc:d in viſiting the manſions 
of the nobility was highly delightful to us. 
For I cannot help reflecung with regret upon 
the difficulties that travellers undergo, in in- 
ſpectiag 3 many of the houſes, that are the ob⸗ 
jects of their tours. Too often, when after 
long rides they approach the ſtrange manſion 
doubtful of admittance; if at length the fa- 
vour is gained, they are hurried through the 
rooms and grounds, under tie gaidance of il- 
literate ſervants, whoſe fees are more than 
would purchaſe an entry to the moſt expenſive 
place of entertainment in London. 

But before we deſcribe Hackwood, we will 
give ſome account of Baſing-caſtle, the an- 


cient 


— 
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cient reſidence of the family, which, going 
out of Baſingſtoke, lies on the left of the great 
road, about a mile and a half from Hack- 
wood. | | 
Baſing was . head of the Barony of 
Hugh de Port, a Saxon, who had aYrant or 
confirmation of 55 Lordſhips in this county 
at the Conqueſt, and was one of the Barons, 
under John de Fienes, who held 14 2 | 
Knight fees in K-nt, by the tenure of per- 
forming military ſervice at the Caſtle of Do- 
ver“. In the time of Henry II. the caſtle 
ſeems to have been rebuilt ; probably i in the 
more ſplendid manner of architecture, to 
which they had then arrived (the former one 
poſſibly being Saxon) ; for then John de Port, 
grandſon of Hugh, TED; on the monks 
of Sherburne, the chapel of St. Michael, with 
the land of the Old Caſtle of Baſing T. In 
the reign of Henry III. this family changed 
their name to St. John, and bore the arms 
that Lord St, John now bears. In 43 of 


* See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1787. pag. 681, 12 685, 
634. 
+ Ibid, 1:4 
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PU reign, Robert Lord St. John obtained 
licence to fix a pale upon the bank of bis 
moat at Baſing, and to continue it ſo forti- 
fied during the King's pleaſure . From his 
younger ſon are deſcended the preſent; Lords 
St. John and Bolingbroke. In the time of 
Edward III. the . co-heireſs married Lucas 
Lord Poynings, and brought him this caſtle, 
and other eſtates. Conſtance, the ;co-heirels 
of his grandſon Hugh, married Sir John Pow- 
let, of Noney-caſtle, in Somerſetſhire, whole 
father William (younger brother, of Sir Tho- 
mas, anceſtor to Earl Paulet) obtained that 
ſcat: by marriage with the heireſs of Dela- 
mare. Sir John by this match came to poſ- 
ſeſs Baiing-caſtle, in the reign of Henry VI. 
For three generations this family continued 
here as Commoners + ; the Barony. of St. 
Joan being then in abeyance. Then aroſethe 
great character, who placed the family in the 
ſplendor and honours, in which it has ever 
fince continued. He was born in 1483, l. 


* Ibid. 

I See their tombs and arms upon them in Baſing church 
deſcribed in Gent. Mag. Dec. 1787. Pag. 1057 
Rich 
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Richard III. and afterwards became a ſtu- 
dent in the Temple, when he was called home 
1. Henry VIII. by Sir John Powlett, Knt. 
his father, who was then ſick, and not able to 
ofliciate as juſtice of the Peace, in the ſhire 
where he dwelled. He was then put into the 
Commiſſion of the Peace, and ſoon after made 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of Hampſhire. On his fa- 
ther's death“, Henry VIII. ſent for him to 
Richmond, and made him joint ſurveyor of 
all his woods, with John Mordaunt, Eſq. 
Two years after he was made Maiter of the 
Wards, and after that roſe thro' a ſeries of places 
in Court, ſuch as ſcarce any ever enjoyed be- 
fore. On March , 1539, he was created 
Baron St. John, of Baſing. Jan. 19, T550, 
3. Edward VI. he was created Earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, and Oct. 12, 1551, 5. Edward VT. 
Marquis' of Wincheſter. Old Naunton + 
lays of him, He had ſerved four princes in 


* His father left two younger ſons, Sir George ſettled at 
Crundal, and Richard ſettled at Herriard., And a daughter 
Elianor married to Sir William Gifford, of Iichell, in 
Crundal, now called Ewſhot, and the ſeat of Mr. Maxwell, 
as before-mentioned. | | 
7 In his Fragmenta Regalia, pag. 12. > 
a 66 As 
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« as various and changeable times and ſeaſons, 
« that I may well ſay, no time nor age hath, 
ce yielded the like preſident: this man being 
* noted to grow high in Queen Elizabeth's 
« favour, as his place and experience required, 
« was queſtioned by an intimate friend of his, 
% how he had ſtood for thirty years together, 
e amidſt the change and ruin of ſo many 
* Chancellors and great Perſonages ? Why, 
« quoth the Marquis, © Ortus ſum e ſalice, 
non ex quercu.' I am made of pliable 
e willow, not of the ſtubborn oak.“ It. is 
4 ſaid of him, and William Earl of 'Pem-' 
“ broke, that being both younger brothers“, 
te yet of noble houſes, they ſpent what was 

cc left them, and came on truſt to the Court, 
« where, upon the bare ſtock of their wits; 
e they began to traffick for themſelves, and 
« proſpered ſo well, that they got, ſpent, and 

« left, more than any ſubjects from the Nor. 

«© man Conqueſt to their own times: where- 

« upon it had been prettily ſpoken, that they 


+ This is wrong of both. The Marquis was a younger 
Zranch but the eldeſt ſon, Lord Pembroke was illegite 


a | 
* 2 de had 
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© had lived in a time of Dissol vr ion.“ Many 
parts of this account are inaccurate. The Mar- 
quis never could have ſpent his paternal eſtate, 
for it is at this day, the ſeat of his deſcendant,” 
the Duke, He himſelf re-built, indeed, the 
ſtately caſtle of Baſing, in a moſt magnificent 
manner, He had the rare happineſs of ſetting 
in his full ſplendor, in 1572, having lived 
97 years, and ſeen 103 deſcendants of his 
body. A man he was (ſays Loyd,) that 
« reverenced himſelf; that could be virtuous 
when alone, and good, when only his own 
« theatre, his applauſe, tho' excellent before 
* the world, his vertue improving in fame 
e and glory, as an heat which is doubled-by 
e reflexion *.” In July or Auguſt, 1560, 
he entertained Queen Elizabeth here in a moſt 
ſplendid manner, * and with all good chear.” 
She being then on her progreſſes, and coming 
hither from Wincheſter. Here ſhe openly 
and merrily bemoaned herſelf, that the Mar- 
quis was ſo old; “ for elſe, by my troth, 
* (faid ſhe) if my Lord Treaſurer were but 
* a young man, I could find in my heart to 


* Worthies, p. 594+ i Pio 
ave 
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have him for my huſband, before any than 
in England +.” 8 

It ſeems extraordinary that his great grand. 
fon William, fourth Marquis, ſhould alfo en- 
tertain the ſame Queen here, which he ks 
1601. © Here ſhe took fuch great content, 
« as well with the feat of the houſe, as ho- 
c norable carriage of the worthy Lady Lucy, 
* Marchioneſs of Wincheſter, (daughter of 
« Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter,) that ſhe 
« ſtaid there 13 days to the great ins of 
* the faid Lord Marquis.” 

About the fame time the Duke de Biron, 
and certain other Noblemen, &c. of France, 
to the number of zoo, were at Lord San- 
dys's at the Vine. And her Majeſty went 
to him to the Vine and he to her to Baſing; 
and one day he attended her at Bafing park 
on hunting, where the Duke ſtaid her com- 
ing, and did there ſee her in ſuch royalty and 
fo attended by the nobility, and fo cofth 
furniſhed and mounted, as the like had ſel- 
dom been ſeen, - &c. She tarried at abu 


41 


+ See Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes, vol. 1. 2 hav 5. 30 
13 
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13 days, being very well contented: with all 
things there done, affirming ſhe had done 
that in Hampſhire, that none of her anceſ- 
tors ever did, neither that. any prince of 
Chriſtendom could do: that was, ſhe: had 
in her progreſs in her ſubjects houſes, enter- 
tained a Royal Ambaſſador, and royally en- 
tertained him®.” She went from Baſing to 
Farnham, the Biſhop of Wincheſter's. 

This Marquis died in 1628 ͤ at Hawkwood, 
where was then only a large hawking room, 
that is now the hall, with a room or two, I 
ſuppoſe, of accommodation beſides. His ſon, 
the 5th Marquis, was that gallant nobleman, - 
who ſo bravely defended Baſing Caſtle againſt” ; 
the rebels, under Oliver Cromwell. In a 
two years ſiege from Auguſt 1643, to Octo- 
ber 1645, he held out againſt all the Parli- 
ament forces, being heard to ſay, that if 
the king had no more ground in England 
than Baſing-houſe, he would adventure as 
* he did, and ſo maintain it to the utmoſt.” 
It was beſieg d by a conjunction of the rebel 


* In Queen Elizabeth's ON vol. 2, Nuri, p. 5s 
See it more at large, | : 


forces 
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forces of Hampſhire and Suſſex, under the 
command of Norton, (of Southwick” I be. 
| lieve) Onſlow, (anceſtor to Lord Onflow) 
Jarvis, (of Herriard, I ſuppoſe) Whitehead, 
(probably of Norman Court) and Morley, 
all Colonels of regiments under the command 
of Norton a man of ſpirit, and of the greateſt 
fortune of all the reſt. . The Marquis told 
Morley when he ſummoned him to yield to 
the. Parliament, that he knew no Parliament 
without the King, by whoſe orders he kept 
the houſe, adding, that he would keep his 
ſummons as a teſtimony of his rebellion.* 
It was afterwards relieved in a very gallant 
manner by Colonel Gage, the particulars of 
which are very minutely related by Lord Ch. 
rendon. At length, however, it yielded to 
the inſatiate attacks of Cromwell, and money, 


jewels, and houſehold ſtuff, to the amount of 


200, oool. were found in it; among which 
was a rich bed worth 14, ooo. A private 
ſoldier is ſaid to have got zool. The loyal 
motto, which the Marquis had cauſed to be 


* Loyd's Loyaliſts, 3 . 
written 
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written with a diamond, in every window, 
Aimez Loyault?, (and which has ever fince 
been the motto of the family) ſo provoked the 
rebels, that they burnt the caſtle to the 
ground; little of which now remains, except 
a ſmall part of the outward wall. 

The family have reſided, ſince the revolution 
at leaſt, principally at Hackwood. The 
Marquis, who lived, till 1674, probably re- 
ſided at Englefield, in Berks, as he was bu- 
ried there; and the firſt Duke, his ſon, does 
not ſeem to have made Hack wood his firſt 
object, for he built in a magnificent manner 
Bolton- hall, in Yorkſhire, an eſtate which 
came by his wife from the Scropes, where he 


retired, during the agitated reign of James II. 


and by feigning a temporary indiſpoſition for 
political purpoſes, contributed greatly towards 
effecting the Revolution. Bolton-hall, how- 
ever, though in a moſt romantic ſituation, is 
not much frequented by the preſent family, 
as they ſeem to prefer a reſidence nearer the 
capital, and which is endeared too by an un- 
interrupted poſſeſſion of noble anceſtors from 
the Conqueſt. This charming ſeat was at firſt 


no 


Baſing, and conſi ſted, as 1 mentioned, but of 
one ſpacious room, which is now the hall. 
Here then the lovers of hawking, after their 
diverſion in dhe park, uſed te e red a" 
parighe of refreſhment. * 


habitable, this was m. The firſt Duke; ' 
though he made it not his principal objec” 
ſeems certainly to have built its preſent form, 1 
which bears marks of the Revolution year. Wy 
He. was buried at Anneport, by Andover, 


where, Mr. George Powlett, deſcended' from 
his uncle, Sir Henty, now reſides.” The title 
of Marquis of Wincheſter will fan to o this 1 
gentleman or his ſon. 4 n if 
The ſite of Hackwood is in a — 
park, and tho' the building is not immenſe, 
yet it is complete in itſelf and preſents two 
fronts, pleaſing and harmonious to the eye, 
particularly the back front, f which appears * 
much, newer, and commands a finer proſ- 
pect. The hall is about 40 feet by 30, and 
20 high, The varniſhed oak wainſcoat gin 


it a ſuitable grandeur, and the carve-we 
t This latter was built by the late Duke. 
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of the famous Gibbons is very beautiful, and 
of ſimilar deſigns to what we had lately ſeen 
at Holme, belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, near Hereford. Here are alſo ſeveral 
portraits of the family, but the pictures 
remarkable are two old portraits in the din- 
ing- room, one of John Lord Marquis of 
Wincheſter, probably he who defended Ba- 
ſing- caſtle; the other, a Marchioneſs, but 
has no peculiar | marks to diſtinguiſh her name, 
yet ſhe was no doubt his wife, and painted 
by the ſame perſon, This concluſion I was 
led to by obſerving the very minute and exact 
pattern of the lace on both their dreſſes. 
The ſtiffneſs and unmaſterly appearance of 
her arms may be owing to ſome injudicious 
repairs. We faw alſo two ſweet portraits of 
ladies unknown, by 8. Varelſt, an admirable © 
painter in the reign of Charles IT, whole 
greateſt excellence was in flower pieces, for 
which he was celebrated by Prior in his po- 
ems. His portraits were finiſhed with the 
ſame labour and delicacy as his flowers, 
which he frequently introduced into them. 
The two pieces we here admired, are full of 
FF 
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the magic of his pencil. That in the Duch- 
eſſes dreſſing room, exhibits a moſt _beauti. 
ful face, and graceful figure, the arms being 
formed with the greateſt caſe and elegance 
imaginable. The light and ſhade, reflected 
from the ſcarlet and purple colours of the 
drapery, produce a fingular effect, which 
in modern painting would be harſh. and tau- 
dry, but here it is remarkably pleaſing. In 
a {ſmall bed- room below ſtairs hung the 
other, almoſt as beautiful; the ſkirts of the 
drapery are extremely rich, and in one corner 
of the ground, the painter has given his dar- 
ling accompaniment of flowers. We now 
proceeded to drive round the park, which is 
nearly a circle of ſix miles, and laid out in 
great variety of ground, moſt judiciouſly orna- 
mented with woods and plantations; of which 
the beech- tree is here remarkably flouriſhing 
and abundant. | But what till further cha- 
racterizes this admirable place, is a beautiful 
farm, taken out of the ſouth-eaſt- fide of the” 
park, and ſweetly interſperſed with groves 
tillage, and paſture. It was laid out by the 


{kill and taſte of the late Lord \Bathurlt, 
the 


7. 
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the patron of Pope, whoſe extenſive deſigns | 


we had lately admired at his ſeat at Ciren- 785 


ceſler. We now returned towards the back - 
front of the houſe, and from this part of the 
park, amongſt verdant lawns, gentle hills 
and vales, graced with foliage, enjoyed an 
extenſive view over part of this ee 
Berkſhire. y 

Thus gratified we reluRtantly e 
and leaving Baſingſtoke, the great road to 
London ſoon brought us to Hertford- bridge; 
the intermediate incloſures are very pleaſant, 
and we had a glimpſe of Tilney- hall, at a 
ſmall diſtance on our left, the ſeat of Sir 
James Long. Paſſing thro' the village of 
Hook we are ſoon ſurrounded by ſome beau- 
tiful groves of ſmall oak about Berkley Com- 
mon, which brings us next to à long ſtring 
of houſes, called Hartley- row. Oppoſite 
the Inn at Hertford- bridge we deviated about 
a mile and half to ſee the remains of Elve- 
tham, that noble ſeat of entertainment to 
Queen Elizabeth, given by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, its noble owner, 1591. An account 
of this ſplendid entertainment was publiſhed 
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at the time, and; lately. made! its freſh» ap- 


Pearance in Mr., Nichols's work called the 


Queen's Progreſſes; a ſhort extract there- 
fore may be an acceptable _ to our pre- 


feat deſcription... 142 | 13H12 has 
Elvetham houſe belag cht in a 


but of two miles in compaſſe, Or thereabouts, 
and, of no great receipt, as beeing none of the 
Earles chiefe manſion- houſes, yet for the de- 
ſire he had to ſhew his unfained love, and 
loyall duetie to her moſt gratious Highneſſe, 
purpoſing to viſit him in this her late pro- 
greſſe, whereof he had to underſtand: by the 
ordinarie gueſſe, as alſo by his honorable 


good frindes in court neare to het Majeſtie; 


his Honor with all expedition ſet-artificers'a 
work to the number of 300, many daies be- 
fore her Mjeſties arrival, to inlarge his houſe 
with new rooms and offices. Whereof I omit 
to ſpeak how manie were deſtined to the of- 
fices of the Quene's houſhold, and will onlic 
make mention of other ſuch buildings as 
were raiſed on the ſodaine, foutteen ſcore off 
from the houſe on a hill ſide, and within the 
ſaid parke, for entertainment of nohles, gentle 
men, and others whatſoever. \ Firſt 


Aufs HE. 


« Firſt, there was iade à roome' of eſtate 
for the nobles,” and ut the end thereof à with- 
drawing place for her Majeſtie. The 6ut- 
ſides of the walls were all covered with boughs, 
and cluſters of ripe haſell nuttes, the inſides 
with arras, the roofe of the place with works 
of ivy leaves, the floore with ſweet herbes and 
green ruſhes, Near adjoining unto this, were 
many offices new huilded; all which were 
tyled. Not farre off was erected a large hall, 
for entertainment of Knights, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen of chief account. There was alſo 
2 ſeverall place for her Majeſties footmen, 
and their friends. Then was there a long 
bowre for her Majeſties guard. Another for 
other officers of her Majeſties houſe. An- 
other to entertain all commers, ſuiters,” and 
ſuch like. Another for my Lord's ſteward to 
keep his table in. Another for his gentle- 
men that waited. | AD ON 

Moſt of theſe foreſaid roomes were fur- 
niſhed with tables, and the tables nnn 2 3 
yards in length. 

Moreover on the ſame hill, there was 
raiſed a great common e 1 4 nn 

nN er houſe; 
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Houſe ; a large paſtery, with five ovens new 
built, ſome of them 14 foote deepe; a great 
kitchen, with four ranges, and a boyling- 
place for ſmall boild meates; | another: kitch- 
en, with a very long range, for the waſte, to 
ſerve all commers; a boiling-houſe, for the 
great boiler; a room for the ſcullery j another 
roome for the cookes lodging. 
« Some of theſe were covered with canvas, 
and other ſome with borde. 
© Between my Lord's houſe and the fore- 
ſayd hill, where theſe roomes were raiſed, 
there had been made in the bottom; by handy 
labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perſect figure 
of a half- moon. In this pond were three no- 
table grounds, where hence to preſent her Ma- 
jeſtie with ſports and paſtimes. The firſt was 
a Ship The; of 100 foot in length, and 40 
broad, bearing three trees orderly ſet for three 
maſts. Tue ſecond was a Fort, twenty foot 
ſquare every way, and overgrown with wil 
lows.” The third and laſt was a Szay/'s Mount, 
riſing to four cireles of green privie hedges; 
the whole in height 20 foot, and 40 broad ut 
the Theſe three places were equally 
diſtant 
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diſtant from the ſides of the ponde, and everic 
one, by a juſt meaſured proportion, diſtant 
from each other. In the ſaid water were di- 
vers boates prepared for muſicke; but eſpe- 
cially there was a pinnace, full furniſht with 
maſts, yards, ſails, anchors, cables, and all 
other ordinarie tackling, and with iron peeces; 
and laſtly, with flagges, ſtreamers, and pen 
dants, to the number of 12, all painted with 
divers colours, and ſundry deviſes. 

With theſe and various other preparati 
was this charming park adotned on the great 
occaſion. So on the firſt days entertainment, 
having ſummoned all his retinue together, 
and inſtructed them in their ſeveral duties, 
* my lord with his traine (amounting, to the 
number of 300, and moſt of them wearing 
chains of gold about their necks and in 
their hats yellow and black feathers) met 
with her Majeſtie two miles off, then com- 
ming to Elvetham from her owne houſe at 
Odiam, four miles from then. 

When her Majeſty had got ſome vray into 
the park ſhe was ſaluted with a latin poem, 

and ane 05 ſix "Ow ang 
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before er. to the houſe, ſtrewipg the ray 
with flowers, and ſinging. Being ſcated : ih 
the houſe, a long volley was diſcharged from 
the Snail- mount and Ship-iſle lin the pond 
which ſhe could view from the gallery win” 
dow. This days entertainment was*'then 
concluded with, a ſupper and concert. But 
this was . exceeded by nn 


i 


conſiſted of various e eee a 
water, the ſports of Nereus, and his N __ 
and Tritons. On the land Sylvan gods and 
goddeſſes, with a mixture of dances Far 
fireworks. _ us L 210805 

At what time rut Hertfordiſold this cd 

tate does not appear. More than a century” 
ago, it belonged to the Reynolds's; from 
whom it came by marriage to the Calthrops. 
Upon the death of Sir Henry Calthrop. K. B. 
about two years ſince, who was a long while 
inſane, it came to his nephew, Sir Henry 
Gough, Bart. who has added the name of 
Calthrop to his own. The building is now 


* Sec Queen Elizabeth's Progreſles, vol. 261591 - 
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quite in 4;dilapifateR#Mles, ud what _— 


the inſideg buli barg walks und ni 5 
 wainſcots;*! the" anhabHe? Bp Bir MMP FH 
his death: Tu rothe ate 1 
the gallery, and that's too 10 und Haff 
and yet it gaee one pleaſure to wall in M 
geſerted place, and to be Ihe wür the Wind 
that had afforbed ſubh reyał prbfpects- TR 
late owner built à lürge Tidihg-Houſe Ute" 
adjoining which Ri reniditis.” "Tis pit) to 
ſee this fweotly retired" for this finkibg Ats 
ruin, when at 4 moderate expence It if NY 
be refitted and made very habitable ;* Teve 
tenants I am told have been defrous ta 552 
tain it, but I ftar the preſeuit poſſeſſor his riot | 
taſte enough to enjoy it himſelf] nor ſulfitient” 
reſpect for its1yenerable ſtructute, to let T6* 
exiſt by the means of others; fOr Tundat And 
he has frequently threatned itt dert 
The park, cho ſmall, is very beaütifül, tie 
wood fine and flouriſhing, And the Verdüfe 
uncommonly fertile and ora entat.” Th 992 
part of it below the bouſs t ths 18 E fi 
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* After Sie Henry's death, Whale was? « fale of the kat 
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